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ARTICLE  I. 

CREATION;  OR,  THE  TRANSMUTATION  OF 
ENERGY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JACOB  COOPER,  D.O. 

The  origin  of  the  world  is  a  problem  in  philosophy  first 
both  in  time  and  importance.  For  its  reality  appeals  to  the 
senses  with  a  certainty,  which,  however  much  denied  by 
speculation,  returns  in  all  its  original  vigor  in  the  common 
consciousness,  and  forces  equally  explicit  testimony  from 
the  idealist  who  denies  it  in  theory,  by  his  invariable  con¬ 
duct  in  practice.  So  the  world  of  spirit,  be  it  in  the  form 
of  Intellect,  Force,  Energy,  or  whatever  name  we  choose 
to  call  that  which  acts,  moves,  and  causes  material  things 
to  be  full  of  life,  is  equally  patent  to  consciousness.  The 
existence  of  something  which  causes  the  phenomenon  is  as 
certain  as  it,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  production. 
As  there  cannot  be  an  effect  without  an  adequate  cause,  so 
there  must  be  a  force  or  energy  to  produce  movement, 
change,  or  sensible  phenomena.  There  can  be  no  shadow 
without  a  substance  to  produce  it ;  neither  can  there  be 
any  internal  or  external  manifestation  without  a  “sufficient 
reason  ”  for  its  existence. 

The  earliest  thinker  who  reflected  upon  what  appealed 
to  his  senses  felt  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  things  with 
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as  much  force  as  does  the  modern  scientist  or  speculator. 
Perhaps  he  felt  it  even  more,  because  his  mind  was  more 
at  leisure  for  original  thought.  He  was  untrammeled  by 
theory,  and  not  perplexed  by  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
his-  speculations.  He  thought  with  greater  originality  be¬ 
cause  more  naively.  He  was  face  to  face  with  Nature,  and 
felt  the  throbbings  of  that  reality  which  had  not  become 
hackneyed  through  the  use  of  words  for  things  which  they 
imperfectly  express.  But  the  origin  of  the  world,  which 
to  the  earliest  philosophers  was  the  universe,  while  it  con- 
.stantly  appealed  to  them  for  solution,  remained  an  unan¬ 
swered  riddle.  Their  thoughts  rebounded  from  this  Gor¬ 
dian  knot  of  philosophy  in  helpless  impotence.  No  other 
conclusion  seemed  possible  to  them  than  that  the  world 
was  eternal ;  for  absolute  creation  is  unthinkable  even  by 
“Plato’s  brain,”  and,  if  made  known  at  all,  must  be  dis¬ 
closed  by  a  Being  of  higher  powers  than  man. 

Hence,  every  cosmogony,  w'hether  Indian,  Chinese,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  or  Greek,  assumes,  as  an  acknowledged  fact,  that 
there  never  was,  or  could  be,  the  production  of  something 
out  of  nothing.  Therefore,  the  primordial  elements  had 
existed  eternally,  and  creation  was  simply  growth  or  evolu¬ 
tion  from  these  as  materials.  These  might  be  one  or  four; 
they  might  be  in  constant  flux,  or  forever  at  re.st,  and  their 
motions  only  apparent.  The  constant  flux  changes  form, 
but  not  reality.  The  original  substance  could  not  be 
known  to  us  except  through  the  attributes,  which,  while 
they  do  not  constitute  its  essence,  are  inseparable  from  it 
except  in  thought.  These,  our  senses  are  enabled  to  per¬ 
ceive  on  the  principle  that  “like  knows  by  like”;*  and, 
by  the  same  method,  the  substance,  the  essence,  being  in- 

*  70^17  riv  yiip  yaiav  6tru)7rapev  iSari  5’  vBup, 
alB^pi,  S'  aWipa  Slav,  drip  rvpl  itvp  atSijXoy, 
ffTopyi  Si  ffTopyifv,  k.t.X, 

— Empedocles:  As  quoted  in  Aristotle,  De  Animd,  i.  2. 
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tangible,  was  apprehended  by  the  mind,  itself  the  essence 
of  knowledge.  But  whatever  form  Reality  might  take, 
whether  material  or  spiritual,  be  it  dual  or  single,  yet  was 
at  bottom  the .  same,  and  all  that  the  keenest  speculators 
could  hazard  was  that  this  never  had  a  beginning.  And 
yet  they  were  not  consistent.  For  as  we  learn  from  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Metaphysics,  which  is  the  only  authoritative  history 
of  early  philosophy,  that  while  the  material  of  which  the 
world  is  composed  was  eternal,  and  that  which  moved  was 
so  also,  yet  the  aim  of  this  chef  fCceuvre  of  the  Stagirite 
was  to  prove  that  motion  was  prior  to  the  thing  moved, 
and  action  prior  to  potentiality.  While  this  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  admitted,  yet,  according  to  Aristotle’s  view,  the 
former  did  not  create  the  latter.  There  had  to  be  some¬ 
thing  which  underwent  the  change  when  any  change  oc¬ 
curred,  either  in  the  way  of  generation  or  decay;  some  sub-, 
stratum  which  persisted  through  all  the  modifications 
which  a  thing  might  experience,  and  through  which  it  be¬ 
came  apprehensible  by  the  senses.’  And  the  thing  moved 
or  changed  is,  in  all  Greek  philosophy,  admitted  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  power  which  caused  its  changes.'’  •  . 

But  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the 
idea  of  absolute  creation,  that  is  the  formation  of  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothing,  never  entered  the  Greek  mind,  and 
that  any  enunciation  of  this  doctrine  would  have  seemed  ^ 
absurd.  Their  conception,  which  is  to  be  gathered  by  in¬ 
ference  rather  than  by  formulated  statement,  was  that  mat¬ 
ter  was  eternal,  and  that  energy  or  force  was  coeval.  There 
is,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  an  inconsistency  in  the  Aris- 
totelic  doctrine.  For  he  clearly  holds  that  the  power  to 
produce  motion  must  exist  before  the  thing  which  is 

‘  Vide  Arist.,  Met.  i.  3.  9;  xi.  2.  i,  2. 

*Met.  loio.  13,  Kok  Tov  yiyvofitvov  riSri  ivAyKH)  ri  drat.  OXwt  re  rf  iftOtlperat^ 

Ti  6v.  Kal  d  ylyerai,  od  ylyvtrai  Kal  inr’  SO  yepyarai  inyKaTop  etrat,  kvU 
T#vro  fij}  that  €li  Awtipop. 
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moved,  and  actuality  antedate  potentiality.  Hence  the  le¬ 
gitimate,  in  fact  the  only,  conclusion  which  we  can  draw 
from  these  statements  is,  that  matter  came  into  existence 
subsequent  to  productive  energy.  And  if  we  add  Finality 
](the  TO  et/£«a,  upon  which  Aristotle  laid  so  much  stress), 
we  have  involved  the  idea  of  creation  of  the  materials  and 
their  arrangement  into  the  universe  according  to  a  plan. 

We  say  this  is  involved  in  the  notions  admitted  to  be 
true  by  this  philosopher,  though  this  is  not  asserted  by 
-hini ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  he  believed  this  doc¬ 
trine.  Still  we  find  in  Aristotle’s  admissions  enough  for  a 
•beginning  of  cosmology.  Given  activity,  that  is  power  in 
act  before  potentiality,  i.e.  power  in  esse^  and  we  have  the 
ibasis  for  a  theory  of  creation;  though,  as  was  said,  the 
Greek  mind  did  not  grasp  this  conception.  The  mode  of 
action  after  these  factors  are  assumed  is  Development 
from  is  the  root  idea  of  Greek  cosmology,  and 
precedes  the  theory  of  Darwin  both  in  time  and  simplicity. 
But  this  does  not  constitute  a  creation  any  more  than  the 
Conception  of  the  Hindu  mythology.  The  Indian  cosmol-' 
ogy  starts  with  a  supreme  architect,  Brahma,  who  con¬ 
tains  within  himself  the  whole  universe  of  matter  and 
spirit — not  merely  potentially  but  actually.  By  evolution 
lie  draws  forth  from  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  his  own 
being  the  phenomenal  universe.  It  is  all  in  diim  as  the 
material  of  the  web  is  in  the  body  of  the  spider.  Creation 
is  Brahma  objectified,  not  materialized;  for  everything  ex¬ 
isted  before  in  him,  and  after  evolution  remains  Brahma 
still.  Hence  the  whole  spirit  of  this  system  is  pantheistic 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no  individuality  or  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  and  so,  if  consistently  carried  out,  there  could  be 
no  moral  character  in  man,  and  no  religion  but  the  Divin¬ 
ity  worshiping  himself.  There  is  really  no  creation,  no 
transference  of  energy  into  equivalent  matter,  nothing  but 
simple  change  of  form.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  destruction  or 
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death  different, — whether  of  the  individual,  if  we  can  calk 
a  man  such,  or  of  the  whole  universe  of  earth  and  suns. 
For  the  soul  of  man  at  death  is  simply  reabsorbed  into 
Brahma,  as  a  drop  of  water  when  it  falls  into  the  ocean  j 
and  the  whole  world  is  taken  back  again,  as  we  could  im^ 
agine  the  spider’s  web  drawn  back  and  transferred  into  the 
material  of  its  own  body. 

But  the  idea  of  creation  as  given  to  us  in  the  revelation 
of  the  Bible  is  radically  different ;  for  we  are  told  that  in 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  This 
idea  recurs  again  and  again,  under  various  forms  of  ex-t 
pression,  but  always  with  an  equivalent  meaning.  Whether 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  enumerates  the  works  of 
the  six  days  of  creation,  or  in  the  ninetieth  Psalm,  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  or  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter, -the  doc¬ 
trine  taught  everywhere  is  that  God  really  created  the  uni¬ 
verse  by  Almighty  power,  out  of  nothing — that  is,  its  ma¬ 
terials  as  such  did  not  previously  exist.  This  has  been  the 
accepted  interpretation  of  the  word  creation,  and  the  meanr 
ing  attached  to  the  act  of  forming  the  world  of  material 
and  spiritual  existence.  We  accept  this  interpretation, 
heartily  and  in  perfect  faith.  But  we  believe  that  a  mean¬ 
ing  can  be  given  to  the  word  creation  which  in  no  way 
contravenes  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Bible;  but  at  the 
same  time  is  consistent  with  the  accepted  facts  of  science. 
To  this  problem  let  us  now  address  ourselves. 

Something  must  have  existed  from  eternity,  that  is; 
without  any  beginning.^  We  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
this  something  was  matter  or  spirit,  power,  intelligence, 
will  or  law ;  visible  or  invisible,  phenomenal  or  real ;  for 
unless  this  something — in  whatever  form  it  may  be  is  of 
no  consequence  to  our  present  inquiry — existed  forever  in 
the  past  eternity,  nothing  could  at  any  time  have  arisen. 
For  what  is  absolutely  nothing  could  not  by  any  possibility 
*  Arist.,  Met.  1071.  b,  d\X4  3ct  n  mUl  6rdpx€iK  /' 
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produce  anything.  And  so,  provided  that  at  any  time  in 
the  past  there  had  been  nothing,  there  would  be  nothing 
now,  and  nothing  forever.  There  can  be  no  fact  clearer 
than  this  so  well  expressed  by  >  the  brocard:  Ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit.  There  is  no  possibility  of  gainsaying  this  dog- 
kna.  It  carries  its  own  proof  with  it  as  soon  as  the  terms 
of  the  statement  are  understood.  No  intuition  can  be 
plainer,  no  demonstration  more  cogent.  Therefore,  because 
there  is  something  noiv^  there  must  have  been  something 
in  existence  forever;  and,  according  to  the  accepted  scien¬ 
tific  laws  of  the  conservation  of  force  and  indestructibility 
of  matter,  there  was  from  all  eternity  the  equivalent  of  the 
present  universe.  This  much  being  granted  by  everybody, 
— and  it  cannot  be  denied  without  stultifying  our  reason, — 
we  may  inquire  next.  Under  what  form  did  this  Something 
exist? 

•  ‘  Geologists  and  physicists  are  pretty  irtuch  agreed  on  the 
fact  that  our  earth,  and  those  members  of  the  solar  system 
of  which  we  have  the  most  knowledge,  show  conclusive 
evidence  of  having  been  in  previous  ages  hotter  than  they 
are  now.  They  do  not  agree  as  to  the  time  required  for 
the  several  stages  of  formation  through  the  agency  of  heat. 
Some  scientists  require  more,  others  le.ss ;  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  they  leave  on  us  is  that  one  theory  of  the  time  is  as 
trustworthy  as  another.  For  they  all  show  evidence  of  be¬ 
ing  evolved  out  of  the  inner  consciousness  of  their  authors, 
rather  than  of  ability  to  tell  the  age  of  the  world  by  the 
tecord  we  find  in  its  materials.  But  yet  all  the  evidences 
derived  from  the  presence  of  tropical  vegetation,  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  making  deposits  of  coal  and  oil,  near  the  poles, 
show  that  the  earth  was  once  even  there  far  hotter  than  it 
is  now  at  the  surface  under  the  equator.  And  we  find,  by 
deep  borings,  that  the  earth  itself  is  but  a  thin  crust  of  solid 
matter  encircling  a  mass  of  liquid  fire,  where  the  heat  is  so 
intense  that  gold,  platinum,  granite,  diamond,  are  in  a 
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state  of  fusion.  The  admitted  facts  of  the  earth’s  history 
harmonize  with  this  theory.  For  the  whole  fiery  contents, 
seething  and  bubbling,  find  temporary  relief  in  seismic  ag¬ 
itation,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  upheaval  of  continents — 
which  phenomena  were  much  more  frequent  in  past  ages 
than  now,  as  is  evidenced  by  innumerable  extinct  craters. 

Advancing  now  farther  in  this  line,  with  our  infallible 
geologists  for  guides,  we  come  to  a  time,  some  hundreds  of 
millions  or  billions  of  years  ago, — for  our  guides  are  very 
accommodating  in  the  time  allowed  for  our  journey  into 
the  past, — when  the  earth  was  wholly  an  incandescent 
mass,  an  ocean  of  fire.  And  we  are  not  yet  at  our  jour¬ 
ney’s  end,  nor,  fortunately,  have  our  faithful  guides  desert¬ 
ed  us.  For  they  declare  that,  some  millions  or  billions  of 
years  earlier  in  the  life  of  our  planet,  the  mass  of  molten 
materials  which  at  a  later  date  constituted  the  earth,  were 
rarefied,  by  intense  heat,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  occu¬ 
pied  the  entire  space  of  its  orbit.  These,  whirling  around 
the  polar  diameter,  after  they  had  become  segregated  from 
the  general  mass  of  star-dust,  which  before  had  been  whisk¬ 
ing  about  in  stellar  space,  gradually  grew  denser  until  they 
became  a  concrete  mass  in  a  spherical  form.  Up  to  the 
time  of  segregation,  the  dust  of  all  the  stars  in  a  chaotic 
mass  had  been  dancing  about  at  random — according  to  the 
infallible  dictum  of  Clifford — until  they  got  tired  of  disor¬ 
der.  Then,  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  intelligence, 
of  order,  of  teleology,  or  what  not,  they  said  to  each  other : 
“  Go  to !  Let  us  mend  our  ways,  and  move  in  regular 
paths.  But  in  order  to  do  so  we  must  divide  off  into  sep¬ 
arate  spaces,  and  each  take  care  not  to  encroach  on  his 
neighbor’s  bailiwick.  We  have  been  trying  random  move¬ 
ments  for  a  time,  whereof  the  memory  of  star-dust  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary.  Let  us  try  circular  motion,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  certain  wise  men  called  Greek  geom¬ 
eters  who  shall  live  a  few  billions  of  years  hence,  and  who. 
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as  competent  authority  on  motion  in  their  day,  may  be 
summoned  now  as  potentially  existing  already  in  the  star¬ 
dust.  They  will  tell  us  that  the  circle  is  the  most  perfect 
figure  for  our  gyrations  in  space.  But,  stay !  The  circle 
will  not  quite  answer  our  purpose ;  for  we  intend  to  be¬ 
come  habitable  worlds,  with  changes  of  temperature  which 
will  be  called  seasons.  Those  of  us  who  propose  to  keep 
in  our  own  paths  had  better  try  the  ellipse,  according  to 
the  advice  of  an  astronomer  named  Kepler,  who  will  live 
a  few  moments  later  in  the  order  of  time  than  the  Greek 
geometers ;  and  who,  after  trying  with  the  most  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  fourteen  methods,  will  find  that  this  is  the 
proper  figure  for  the  orbits  of  habitable  worlds.  But  our 
unruly  brethren  the  comets  will  try  parabolas ;  and  les  en- 
fonts  terribles  among  them  may  go  off,  ungovernable  as 
they  are,  in  hyperbolas,  and  run  the  risk  of  bumping  their 
heads  against  some  other  body,  which  may  knock  them  to 
pieces  for  their  temerity.” 

Thus  originated  the  universe,  according  to  the  infallible 
theories  advanced  by  those  interpreters  of  Nature  who  give 
evidence  that  they  have  hit  upon  the  true  solution,  by  the 
fact  that  each  has  a  different  one,  and  any  two  of  them  will 
destroy  each  other ! 

But  our  scientific  friends  do  not  tell  us  how  star-dust 
arose.  Was  it  star-dust  from  eternity,  and  never  anything 
else?  It  certainly  did  not  remain  star-dust,  for  now  we 
have  men  like  Clifford  and  Buchner,  who  know  how  the 
whole  thing  was  done ;  who  can  tell  us  not  only  how,  but 
the  time  required  for  all  the  small  items  of  the  world’s 
history;  such  as,  segregation  of  the  materials  for  each 
planet  from  the  common  mass,  the  condensation,  cooling; 
etc.,  of  each  body;  and  their  accidental  start  on  their  ever¬ 
lasting  journey,  propelling  themselves  by  at  least  forty- 
three  different  motions  at  the  same  instant.  But  they  have 
not  told  us  how  the  star-dust  was  formed,  whence  it  came, 
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or  what  were  its  attributes — points  of  first-rate  importance 
in  any  adeqtiate  theory  of  creation.  They  have  told  us  so 
much,  and  with  such  absolute  certainty,  that  they  make  us 
eager  for  more.  They  assuredly  do  not  lack  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  at  least  in  their  own  estimation ;  and  therefore  we 
are  listening  to  hear  about  the  origin  of  the  star-dust.  For 
if  it  had  been  this,  and  nothing  more,  it  must  have  re¬ 
mained  such  forever ;  and  we  would  not  have  had  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  unlimited  knowledge  which  our  friends  the 
Materialists  possess  to  explain  the  entire  process  of  world¬ 
making. 

We  therefore  pass  to  the  question.  How  did  the  star-dust 
come  into  existence?  Did  it  create  itself;  or  had  it  been 
lying  around  loose,  and  “waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up”?  Was  it  pure  matter,  or  had  it  the  qualities  of  intel¬ 
ligence  lying  dormant,  and  awaiting  the  occasion  to  spring 
from  the  head  of  each  molecule,  like  Minerva  from  Zeus’ 
head,  fully  equipped  for  world-building?  If  so,  where  was 
Vulcan’s  ax  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  midwifery?  Such 
seemingly  irrelevant  questions  are  asked  only  in  our  de¬ 
spair  at  the  silence  of  our  omniscient  friends.  Was  this 
star-dust  endowed  with  force  so  as  to  be  the  factor  neces¬ 
sary  for  mere  mechanical  causation?  For  inert  dust  could 
not  move  itself,  could  not  expand  into  dust  or  vapor  more 
attenuated ;  or  contract  into  embryo  worlds,  without  some 
force  to  help.  Nor  was  force  enough,  since  this  would 
certainly  act  at  random,  unless  intelligence  should  direct 
its  movements.  Did  it  possess  a  telic  principle  ?  If  it  had 
all  these  prerequisites,  then  our  friends  the  materialists 
have  enough  to  erect  their  workshop  and  begin  business ; 
and  we  are  ready  to  begin  with  them.  For  if  they  assume 
all  these  factors  as  inherent  in  matter,  and  these  conceive 
and  develop  an  intricate  system,  they  tacitly  assume  a  per¬ 
sonality  which  wills  in  Nature.  They  in  fact  postulate 
just  as  much  as  we  who  believe  there  was  Something  ex- 
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isting  from  eternity,  and  this  Something  was  possessed  of 
sufficient  power  and  intelligence  to  effect  all  that  has  been 
done,  or  shall  be,  forever.  For  there  is  a  universe  existing, 
ft  is  the  effect  of  power  and  matter  working  together,  as* 
sisted — at  least  sometimes — by  design.  Without  these  we 
could  have  no  cosmos,  which,  as  its  name  signifies, — even 
as  understood  by  Humboldt, — consists  of  a  material  uni¬ 
verse  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner,  subject  to  such  well- 
regulated  and  efficient  laws  that  its  great  interpreter  La¬ 
place  said  it  would  run  on  without  disorder  forever.  Such 
a  universe  we  have  before  our  senses ;  a  reality  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  intuition,  by  testimony,  by  instinct,  by  demon¬ 
stration.  How  did  this  arise?  is  the  question  which  con¬ 
fronted  Thales  and  Plato  as  completely  as  Leibnitz  and 
Kant.  It  demands  of  us  a  solution,  and  will  forever  ob¬ 
trude  itself  on  the  best  thought  of  man.  It  cannot  be  put 
aside  by  ignoring,  nor  satisfied  by  sophistries  founded  on 
the  untrustworthiness  of  our  senses. 

There  are  three  possible  conceptions  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  world:  i.  Matter  and  spirit  are  coeternal ;  2.  One  cre¬ 
ated  the  other ;  3.  Both  were  created  by  a  third  factor  act¬ 
ing  ab  extra.  No  other  alternative  is  possible  in  thought. 
To  begin  with  the  third  alternative. 

The  universe  fills  all  space,  since  no  bounds  can  be  fixed; 
for  whatever  place  be  considered  its  limit,  is  still  space. 
This  universe  has  continued  the  same  reality,  either  poten¬ 
tially  or  in  action,  with  the  conservation  of  matter  and 
force,  through  all  time.  And  no  limit  can  be  fixed  here, 
any  more  than  in  space,  because  any  boundary  is  still  a 
part  of  time.  Besides,  if  we  were  to  admit  that  our  uni¬ 
verse — provided  any  limit  could  be  fixed  for  its  existence 
— was  created  by  a  power  working  ah  extra^  this  would 
only  remove  the  difficulty  a  step  farther,  without  solving  it. 

But,  secondly,  if  matter  and  spirit  were  coeternal,  one 
must  influence  the  other ;  one  must  control  the  other  to 
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make  it  assume  new  forms,  or  both  must  act  in  unison,  be¬ 
ing  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit.  For  there  cannot  be  two 
warring  principles,  opposing  each  other,  in  perfect  equi¬ 
librium,  because  this  would  render  any  change  impossible. 
If  one  be  stronger  than  the  other  in  any  degree,  this  pre¬ 
ponderance,  in  time,  must  finally  lead  to  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  more  powerful.  Aliriman  and  Ormuzd  cannot 
live  together  as  coequals  forever,  but  one  must  eventually 
yield  to  the  other.  If  they  are  in  accord,  and  their  action 
controlled  by  one  purpose,  we  have  two  factors  which  real¬ 
ly  are  but  one ;  and  the  idea  of  Monism  satisfies  the  condi¬ 
tions  so  far  as  interaction  is  concerned,  but  does  not  meet 
the  analogy  which  we  see  both  in  external  nature  and  our 
own  experience.  Matter  and  force  are  in  perpetual  part¬ 
nership  to  produce  effects;  but  one  is  passive,  and  the  other 
active.  Besides,  neither  factor  acts  at  haphazard,^  but  both 
of  necessity  arc  directed  by  intelligence  working  through 
a  prearranged  plan ;  else  no  definite  result  would  be  se¬ 
cured.  The  principle  of  teleology  is  so  well  established  in 
science  that  no  one  who  is  compos  mentis  can  fail  to  see  it 
everywhere.  The  failure  to  be  guided  by  this  principle 
stamps  a  man  as  a  fool ;  and  we  surely  should  not  make 
the  mother  who  bore  us,  even  if  we  are  materialists,  more 
senseless  in  her  action  than  any  of  her  children.  Whether 
the  teleology  be  mechanical  and  immanent,  or  spiritual 
and  working  ah  extra.,  the  fact  remains,  that  such  a  mode 
of  action  prevails  everywhere.  P'or  without  it  there  could 
be  no  law,  material,  governmental,  or  moral.  For  teleol¬ 
ogy  enables  facts  to  be  codified  under  fixed  principles,  and 
without  it  there  could  be  no  connecting  thread  which  ren¬ 
ders  classified  knowledge  possible.  A  world  of  pure  chance 
is  a  monstrosity  which  no  philosopher  can  create  even  as  a 
figment  of  his  brain.  And  if  he  could,  it  would  be  impos- 
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sible  to  own  his  offspring  without  stultifying  the  principle 
according  to  which  he  begat  it. 

The  second  and  third  alternatives  are  closely  allied,  and 
are  both  consistent  with  theism — the  one  favoring  panthe¬ 
ism,  the  other  a  personal  God.  As  regards  the  question, 
Which  is  the  more  rational?  we  can  be  guided  only  by 
analogy.  But  this,  when  reduced  to  its  last  analysis,  is  the 
only  method  of  reasoning  which  we  can  employ.  The 
similarity  between  that  which  is  known  and  that  which  is 
unknown  is  a  necessary  assumption  in  all  our  thought  pro¬ 
cesses;  and  must,  therefore,  be  our  exclusive  guide  to 
knowledge.  For  we  cannot  find  any  two  things  in  nature 
which  are  the  same.  All  things  differ  either  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  they  are  composed,  in  the  space  they  occu¬ 
py,  or  in  the  relations  they  sustain  to  something  else — gen¬ 
erally  in  all  these  particulars.  Hence  there  cannot  be  two 
things  in  any  realm  of  nature  which  are  precisely  the 
same.  Though  there  cannot  be  two  things  which  are  the 
same,  they  may  resemble  in  every  degree  from  the  faintest 
likeness  up  to  that  resemblance  which  makes  them  indis¬ 
cernible  except  to  Omniscience.  This  resemblance  is 
their  analogy,  and  upon  this  principle  one  fact  is  colli¬ 
gated  with  another,  two  objects  are  placed  in  the  same  cat¬ 
egory,  until  natural  science  has  genera  and  species ;  until 
logic  arrives  at  a  middle  term  for  comparison,  and  so  can 
reason  syllogistically.  And  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  arrived  at  anthropomor- 
phically^  because  we  cannot  reason  about  anything  exter¬ 
nal  to  ourselves  except  by  the  application  of  that  rule  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  we  think.  For  we  can  neither  enter  in¬ 
to  the  thoughts  of  other  men  nor  avail  ourselves  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  reasoned  knowledge,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
they  think  in  the  main  as  we  do.  The  Protagorean  dog¬ 
ma,  Homo  mensiira^  is  true  when  correctly  understood.  It 
is  not  the  mensura  of  one  man,  but  of  the  many  whose 
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true  conceptions  unite — as  all  that  is  true  coalesces — and 
whose  false  judgments  neutralize  each  other.  We  have 
examples  of  both  in  the  testimony  rendered  by  the  senses, 
and  that  of  witnesses,  whether  true  or  false,  before  a  court 
of  justice.  No  single  sense  can  be  trusted  in  all  cases  un¬ 
til  its  testimony  is  verified  by  that  of  others,  and  the  result 
formulated  by  the  dialectic  process,  and  this  in  turn  sub¬ 
mitted  for  rectification  to  the  common  experience  of  man. 
Hence  this  brocard  does  not  signify  that  nature  must  be 
exactly  what  she  is  presented  to  the  consciousness  of  each 
individual..  This  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  make 
reality  an  ever-varying  and  meaningless  panorama.  But 
as  one  sense  is  corrected  by  another,  so  the  measure  of  each 
man  is  compared  with  that  of  his  fellows,  and  the  judg¬ 
ments  are  corrected  by  the  resolution  of  the  personal  equa¬ 
tion. 

We,  therefore,  believing  that  our  senses  combined  fur¬ 
nish  true  presentations,  and  our  intellects  interpret  these 
presentations  correctly,  maintain  that  we  have  a  standard 
of  judgment  which  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  enable  a  man 
to  think  or  act.  Projecting  this  measure  out,  and  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  others,  because  we  see  that  they  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  ourselves,  and  by  experience  find  this 
to  l:)e  true,  we  both  think  and  act  in  concert,  else  there 
could  be  no  scientific  knowledge,  nor  combined  effort  on 
the  basis  of  acknowledged  truths.  Without  this  united  ac¬ 
tion  which  arises  from  our  confidence  in  the  principle  of 
analogy,  there  could  be  no  culture  or  progress,  no  civiliza¬ 
tion  or  religion ;  no  concerted  movement — nay  not  even 
speech  or  conventional  signs. 

We  apply  this  principle  everywhere,  because  we  have  no 
other  mode  of  thought  or  action.  By  means  of  this  we  in¬ 
terpret  the  past,  we  foretell  the  future;  and  do  this  cor¬ 
rectly,  just  in  the  proportion  that  we  know  the  facts  and 
can  interpret  them.  Infinite  knowledge  would  see  that 
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the  present  is  an  inevitable  product  of  the  past,  and  both 
combined  the  warrant  for  the  future.  Nor  do  we  stop,  in 
the  application  of  design,  at  human  action.  The  world 
around  us  is  evidently  regulated  by  some  laws,  which  be¬ 
long  to  some  system  of  universal  validity.  In  itself  it  is  a 
system  concatenated  with  unerring  certainty.  All  are 
agreed  as  to  the  infallible  veracity  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 
Cause  and  effect  and  uniformity  must  be  admitted  by  any 
one  who  would  live  in  the  world  or  understand  the  princi¬ 
ples  by  which  it  is  governed.  And  every  man  of  science 
is  just  as  certain  that  these  laws  prevail  beyond  the  range 
of  his  present  knowledge  as  within  its  narrow  limits.  Why 
is  this?  Because  he  has  discovered  that  uniformity  exists 
as  far  as  he  has  progressed ;  that  the  history  of  scientific 
ideas  shows  that  progress  was  made  because  there  was  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  in  past  time  at  each  successive  step.  The 
analogy  of  the  past  and  present  was  applied  to  the  future, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  past  as  yet  unknown  is  like 
that  which  had  already  been  surveyed.  And  if  at  any  time 
facts  did  not  seem  to  agree  with*  the  theories  held  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  the  claim  of  uniformity  was  apparently  invali¬ 
dated,  the  investigator  did  not  think  of  abandoning  his 
principle.  He  distrusted  his  own  accuracy,  and  his  limi¬ 
tations  in  the  discovery  of  facts;  felt  that  only  a  small  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  circle  of  truth  had  been  measured,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  had  not  enough  data  for  a  true  induction,  or  else 
had  interpreted  them  incorrectly.  He  always  proceeded 
on  the  principle  that  Nature  acts  rationally,  with  some  end 
in  view;  and  one  which,  to  be  understood  by  man  at  all, 
must  correspond  with  the  lavy^s  of  thought.  Moreover,  in 
the  innumerable  instances  in  which  men  had  applied  this 
principle  accurately,  had  corrected  their  own  errors  by 
comparison  with  the  work  of  others,  they  were  enabled  to 
disclose  the  secrets  of  Nature,  and  understand  the  forces 
which  control  all  her  movements. 
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Not  only  has  Nature  regularity  of  movement,  uniformity 
in  the  facts  disclosed,  but,  if  we  apply  the  rule  of  Homo 
mcnsura^  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
Intelligence  which  directs  the  movements  with  unvarying 
certitude;  and  in  all  cases  with  a  telic  purpose.  There 
must  be  Intelligence,  immanent  or  external,  and  in  either 
case  acting  according  to  design,  and  not  chance.  For  it 
would  be  mathematically  impossible  that  chance  should 
always  light  upon  the  right  toss  of  the  die.  If  it  did,  it 
would  cease  to  be  chance,  and  must  be  expressed  by  the 
same  terms  as  Design.  On  no  other  method  could  the 
physical  universe  continue  its  movements,  more  intricate 
than  the  profoundest  calculus  can  investigate,  more  perfect 
than  our  intellect  can  comprehend.  Hence  there  must  be 
intelligence  as  well  as  power  at  the  helm  of  the  universe ; 
else  this  uniformity,  ever  tending  toward  definite  results, 
could  not  be  secured.  Man  can  judge  in  no  other  way,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  no  other  guide  than  the  analogy  derived  from 
his  own  actions ;  which  he  must  apply  not  only  to  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  other  men,  but  to  the  course  of  Nature  both  ma¬ 
terial  and  immaterial. 

Again,  as  to  the  third  alternative,  one  of  the  factors, 
matter  or  force,  must  act  on  the  other ;  and  if  we  follow 
the  analogy  of  our  own  actions,  it  must  be  the  latter  upon 
the  former.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  in  thought  to 
bridge  the  chasm  between  mind  or  immaterial  force  and 
matter,  yet  in  action  this  is  constantly  done.  The  two  fac¬ 
tors  are  distinct  by  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  which 
is  our  court  of  last  resort.  For  the  members  of  the  body 
move  in  obedience  to  the  metaphysical  force,  be  it  will,  in¬ 
telligence,  life — there  is  something  different  from  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  whieh  they  are  composed  which  causes  them  to  act. 
There  are  to  kivovv  and  to  Kivovfievop^^  as  certainly  as  the 
forms  of  thought  petrified  into  words  and  signs  can  make 
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anything.  Admit  that  they  are  found  together  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  action,  yet  it  is  equally  true  when  they  are  sepa¬ 
rated  there  is  no  phenomenal  action ;  and  their  condition, 
both  when  together  and  apart,  proves  alike  this  thesis. 
When  separate,  the  matter  remains  passive,^  at  rest,  effect¬ 
ing  nothing.  But  we  know  the  force  necessary  to  produce 
action  exists,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic  moving  the 
limb,  but  not  with  wonted  success;  or  the  telegraph  wire 
when  the  current  is  cut  off — tjie  power  is  in  existence  to 
exert  the  limb  when  recovery  has  been  made,  and  to  move 
the  machinery  when  the  circuit  is  again  complete.  It  is 
just  as  true  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  organism  as  in  the 
telegraph  wire  or  the  gearing  of  machinery.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  one  thing,  and  may  be  ready  for  action,  but  it  docs 
nothing  until  the  application  of  power.  It  is  inert,  help¬ 
less,  until  charged  with  energy,  which  changes  its  inner 
condition  and  external  connections.  The  living  organism 
may  be  in  a  swoon,  the  vegetable,  either  in  the  form  of 
seed  or  full  grown,  be  in  suspended  animation,  but  ready 
at  once  to  begin  growth  as  soon’ as  the  vital  forces  quicken 
it.  Our  own  knowledge  gained  through  consciousness,  in¬ 
tuition — by  methods  clearer  and  more  cogent  than  demon¬ 
stration,  for  they  are  its  indispensable  elements — declare 
to  us  that  Mens  agitat  molem;  that  power  moves  the 
wheels  of  traffic,  and  passes  through  the  wire  that  carries 
the  message.  As  truly  as  the  earth  is  held  in  its  orbit  by 
attraction,  as  certainly  as  the  heat  vaporizes  the  water,  so 
certainly  does  the  mind  of  man,  that  secret  something 
which  the  vitalized  forms  of  speech  call  spirit,  direct  the 
body  to  do  the  bidding  of  that  acknowledged  authority. 

If  we  deny  this,  and  make  the  whole  action  physical, 
material,  or  mechanical,  we  belie  our  consciousness,  we 
'  nullify  the  judgment  of  mankind ;  and,  as  a  result,  we 
neither  can  know  any  fact  ourselves  nor  trust  any  testimo- 
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ny.  But  if  action  be  prior  to  potency,  if  the  maker  bejwi- 
or  to  the  thing  made;  if  there  must  be  a  plan  devised  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  realized  in  fact,  then,  as  the  third  alterna¬ 
tive,  mind,  or  force  pervaded  by  intelligence,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  must  be  anterior,  or,  if  coeval  with,  must  con¬ 
trol,  must  fashion  and  direct,  that  which  is  material,  pas¬ 
sive,  and  inert.  Analogy — from  our  own  consciousness, 
corroborated  by  that  of  all  men  when  they  speak  naturally 
and  have  no  pet  theory  to  maintain,  and  ahvays  when 
they  act^  no  matter  what  theory  they  hold — teaches  us  that 
mind  moves  material,  changes  its  form,  and  directs  its  ac¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  analogy,  however  far  fetched,  that  gives 
contrary  testimony ;  and  through  lack  of  any  other  form 
of  judgment  we  apply  the  norm  of  our  own  thoughts  and 
actions.  We  are  constrained  to  apply  this  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  we  have  no  other.  We  are  neither  gods  nor 
demons,  but  men,  and  must  think  as  men.  Hence  if  the 
world  can  be  understood  by  us  at  all,  if  there  can  be  any 
science,  it  must  be  constructed  according  to  the  principle 
of  anthropomorphism.  Whether,  therefore,  force  and  mat¬ 
ter  be  coeternal  or  not,  the  former  directs  the  latter,  and 
exercises  the  right  to  command.  Our  consciousness  tells 
us  which  exercises  this  prerogative,  and  we  project  this 
conviction  by  analogy  to  our  fellow-inen.  We  find  the  ap¬ 
plication  warranted,  because  all  the  facts  of  our  experience 
accord  with  this  theory,  and  we  therefore  are  assured  that 
the  same  method  obtains  throughout  the  universe  and  dur¬ 
ing  all  time.  The  question,  therefore,  is  no  longer,  which 
of  the  two  factors  controls  the  other — it  is  mind  that  moves 
matter.  Energy,  force,  intellect,  directs  the  material 
world.  But  the  question  remains,  Did  one  create'  the  other, 
or  are  they  both  coeternal. 

The  words  Substance,  Essence,  Being,  are  hard  to  de¬ 
fine,  because  we  can  through  sensible  perception  get  a 
clear  conception  only  of  attributes.  For  it  is  the  attribute 
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through  which  the  substance  acts  to  produce  phenouieiia, 
and  these  only,  as  far  as  we  know,  affect  the  senses.  But 
we  know  by  intuition,  we  are  convinced  because  we  are 
conscious  tliat  the  fact  cannot  be  otherwise,  that  there  is  a 
Something  in  which  the  several  attributes  inhere,  or  that 
the  several  attributes  constitute  a  framework  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  which  the  Many  become  the  One.  Philosophy 
in  all  ages  has  generally  held  that  the  former  is  the  truth. 
But  where  the  effort  was  made  to  define  the  subject  or  sub¬ 
stance,  difficulty  was  experienced  in  expressing  this  imper¬ 
ceptible  Reality.  The  Schoolmen  fought  over  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  pertinacity  of  their  disputes,  which  were  gen¬ 
erally  acrimonious  inversely  to  the  practical  importance  of 
the  issue  involved.  In  all  their  efforts  made  for  its  eluci¬ 
dation,  no  definition  was  more  significant  than  the  quaint 
designation!  “Subject,  the  Old  Man  who  remains  at  home 
when  all  the  attributes  go  out  visiting.”  This  probably  is 
as  near  as  human  language  can  approach  to  that  which  is, 
per  se^  indefinable.  Yet  all  are  agreed  that  there  is  .some¬ 
thing  actual  which  constitutes  the  identity  of  the  thing. 
In  the  case  of  living  organi.sms,  and  e.specially  intelligent 
agents,  the  personality  is  distinct ;  a  unit  which  must  act 
for  itself  and  be  responsible.  In  material  things,  however, 
the  reality  is  not  easy  to  specify,  but  is  felt  toexi.st  as  truly 
as  the  other,  and  to  constitute  the  thing  to  be  an  individ¬ 
ual.  The  word  Essence  is  lused  to  express  the  real  quality 
of  the  thing,  segregated  from  tho.se  which  are  accidental. 
Without  this  the  subject  w’ould  be  .soinetliing  el.se;  while 
with  it  the  thing  is  complete,  whatever  other  accidental 
qualities  might  be  absent. 

We  are  now  at  a  stage  in  our  inquiry  to  ask,  What  con¬ 
stitutes  the  earth  or  the  universe  which  makes  them  to  be 
what  they  are,  and  to  perform  their  functions?  Does  it 
consist  solely  of  inert  matter,  divested  of  force,  intelligence, 
will —  those  attributes  which  we  deem  essential  to  consti- 
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tute  personality?  Or  does  it  include  those  factors  which 
in  our  experience  give  significance  to  material  things, 
which  differentiate  them  into  individuals,  and  in  their  last 
and  highest  forms  constitute  them  responsible  persons?  If 
this  be  admitted,  we  must  consider  these  the  characteris¬ 
tic  factors,  anterior  both  in  logical  and  temporal  impor¬ 
tance.  For  the  material  factors  would  never  act  unless 
first  acted  upon.  They  await  action  from  without  so  far 
as  they  are,  in  their  proper  nature,  concerned ;  even  if  we 
accept  immanent  or  mechanical  causality.  Since  then  of 
necessity  the  immaterial  or  spiritual  must  be  prior  to  the 
material  both  in  potential  and  actual  force,  we  now  inquire 
how  the  process  of  cosmical  change  began.  For  this  is 
equally  pertinent,  whether  we  accept  the  absolute  Monism 
of  Spinoza,  or  the  Duality  of  Philosophy  generally,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  If  God  be  the  only  Substance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  former  view,  this  assuredly  is  manifested 
under  two  forms  in  the  phenomenal  world  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  Cosmos.  There  is  something  which  acts  and 
something  which  is  acted  upon,  even  if  the  actor  and  the 
recipient  are  the  same  person  or  thing.  For  if  a  man 
strikes  himself,  if  he  in  any  way  influences  himself,  the 
same  fact  holds  good.  The  forms  of  language  which  em¬ 
body  the  substance  of  human  thought,  render  this  truth  in¬ 
disputable.  Monism,  in  fact,  offers  no  objection  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  creation.  For  if  the  one  Substance  of  Spinoza  be 
ab  initio  in  two  forms,  as  it  unquestionably  is  now,  the  du¬ 
ality  of  manifestation  as  active  and  passive,  presents  no 
difficulty.  Matter,  force,  and  intelligence  are  now  com¬ 
bined  in  some  way  to  produce  change ;  and  the  bridge  be¬ 
tween  two  apparently  disparate  natures  is  crossed  inces¬ 
santly.  Some  facts  are  indispensable  to  any  theory  of  cos¬ 
mology,  and  admitted  alike  by  all  thinkers,  whether  they 
believe  in  Monism  or  Dualism,  Immanent,  or  Intelligent 
conscious  Finality : 
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1.  Force  acts  upon  matter,  and  through  it  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  effect  change. 

2.  This  Force  acts  not  by  chance,  but  by  design. 

3.  The  Quantity  of  Matter  remains  the  same,  under  all 
changes  of  form,  if  we  make  allowance  for  that  which  is 
transmuted  into  jx)wer. 

4.  The  Quantity  of  Force  is  neither  increased  by  gather¬ 
ing  for  application,  nor  diminished  by  dissipation  after  it 
has  done  its  work — provided  its  equivalent  that  has  be¬ 
come  matter  be  included. 

5.  The.se  two  factors,  Matter  and  Force,  are  interchange¬ 
able. 

We  have  already  traveled  with  our  friends  the  physicists 
back  through  the  geological  periods ;  finding  the  earth,  as 
we  recede,  in  a  fluid  state,  then  gaseous,  then  particles  of 
star-dust  more  attenuated  than  incandescent  hydrogen. 
Though  our  friends  leave  us  when  we  have  arrived  at  this 
point,  let  us  take  them  farther  back,  until  this  rarefied  mat¬ 
ter  was  as  much  more  subtle  as  the  star-dust  is  more  than 
the  heaviest  known  metals.  It  then  approaches  our  con¬ 
ception  of  spirituality,  though  it  was  really  matter  embod¬ 
ying  all  the  attribute.s — according  to  a  materialistic  inter¬ 
pretation — which  are  now  found  in  the  various  elements, 
constituting  the  earth’s  substratum.  Yet  this  attenuated 
matter  must,  according  to  mechanical  causation,  have  con¬ 
tained  within  itself  every  element  of  material,  of  energy*, 
of  intelligence  which  are  now  found  in  the  universe.  For 
both  matter  and  force  are  constant  quantities,  and  when 
they  develop  into  intelligence  and  laws  of  morality,  they 
are  simply  evolving  what  w'as  innate.  For  all  external  in¬ 
fluence  is  by  the  theory  of  evolution  excluded,  and  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  thesis  of  the  physicist — though  we  may  not  be 
bound  by  his  applications.  We  most  willingly  accept  the 
thesis  that  there  is  no  increase  or  diminution  of  force,  or 
of  material,  if  we  are  permitted  to  consider  that  there  may 
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be  an  equivalent  of  the  latter,  and  this  equivalent  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  transference  of  the  spiritual  or  subtle  energy  into 
tlie  grosser  forms  which  are  disclosed  as  phenomena  and 
can  be  grasped  by  the  senses.  From  eternity  this  Essence, 
this  Substance,  this  Being,  whom  the  world  in  all  ages  and 
among  all  nations  has  recognized  as  a  self-existent  Person¬ 
ality,  under  the  names  of  Jehovah,  Zeus,  God,  has  existed, 
and  summed  up  in  himself  all  reality  whether  spiritual  or 
material.  And  under  whatever  form  or  modification.  He 
was  the  same,  including  all  the  potency  and  intelligence, 
and  controlling  absolutely  all  the  material  through  which 
these  attributes  are  to  be  manifested  to  finite  creatures, 
when  they  shall  have  been  formed  and  endowed  with  a 
proper  personality.  The  creation — to  reverse  the  process 
of  successive  attenuation — begins  by  the  transmutation  of 
pure  force  or  energy  which  is  infinitely  subtle,  into  that 
which  is  finitely  so;  that  is,  crossing  the  bridge  between 
spirit  and  matter  where  the  chasm,  if  chasm  there  be,  is 
the  narrowest.  And  it  must  be  observed  that  the  dividing 
line  between  parts  of  nature  in  any  of  her  aspects,  is  invis¬ 
ible.  The  *saltus  which  she  makes  everywhere  is  an  im¬ 
perceptible  progression.  The  transition  between  genus 
and  species  is  an  intangible  differentia.  The  shading  of 
one  color  into  another  in  the  spectrum,  the  transition  from 
large  to  small  on  any  basis  of  relation,  or  from  young  to 
old — each  of  these  offers  the  insoluble  puzzle  of  the  Sorites. 

The  Primordial  Essence  or  Power  is  transmuted  into 
that  which,  though  inconceivably  subtle,  is  yet,  in  its  ba¬ 
sis,  material.  The  invisible  line  of  division  between  the 
two  has  been  passed,  and  creation,  which  is  evolution,  be¬ 
gins.  For  this  attenuated  substance  in  turn  develops  itself 
into  forms  less  subtle,  until  it  can  be  apprehended  as  phe¬ 
nomenal  matter ;  star-dust  if  you  please ;  incandescent  and 
immeasurably  expanded  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  car¬ 
bon — all  the  bases  found  by  spectrum  analysis.  This  pro- 
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cess  of  condensation  continues  until  the  masses  of  these 
particles  by  some  process  segregate  themselves — we  know 
the  oTt,  but  not  the  St’  ort,  as  is  the  case  in  all  ultimate 
facts — and  become  parts  of  a  system.  But  if  these  parti¬ 
cles  came  together,  either  by  accident  or  design,  the  union 
could  effect  nothing  unless  there  was  an  immanent  or  ex¬ 
ternally  applied  fitness  of  the  one  to  the  other.  This  in¬ 
dispensable  condition  of  union  and  combined  action  is  con¬ 
veniently  ignored  by  all  the  advocates  of  Mechanical  Final¬ 
ity.  For  surely,  if  the  atoms  did  not  possess  this  adapta¬ 
tion  before  union,  the  fact  of  accidental  jumble  would  not 
impart  it  to  them.  But  under  controlling  Design,  which 
adapts  each  atom  to  its  fellow,  the  earth,  the  planets  which 
are  to  be,  but  as  yet  are  only  in  gaseous  form,  arrange 
themselves  in  their  appropriate  spheres  around  their  pri¬ 
mary  the  sun,  which,  in  the  meantime,  has  also  been  get¬ 
ting  ready.  As  we  are  told,  the  Spirit- of  God  moved, 
brooded  over,  the  chaos  of  elements  as  yet  without  form 
and  void,  but  through  this  Intelligence  they  were  preparr 
ing,  segregating,  solidifying,  into'  the  members  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  was  to  be  created.  This  process,  according  to 
the  analogy  which  we  see  prevailing  at  a  later  stage,  would 
require  (cons  of  years  of  our  reckoning ;  yet  with  God — 
with  whom  there  is  no  time — would  be  done  as  soon  as 
commanded.  But  when  the  sun  and  stars  had  been  formed, 
and  light  shone  upon  the  dawning  creation,' then  “it  was 
evening  and  it  was  morning,  day  one  ” ;  and  anthropomor¬ 
phic  Time  began. 

The  Fhiergy  which  had  always  existed,  the  “Wisdom” 
which  was  “from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth 
was,”  now  are  by  transference  changed  into  material 
things,  and  into  the  laws  which  regulate  their  movements. 
The  idea  of  forming  something  out  of  nothing  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  accommodation  to  our  methods  of  thought. 
“  The  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the 
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things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  the  things  which 
do  appear.”  *  There  was  no  material  thing  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  therefore  the  creation  was  literally  out  of  no 
thing  apprehensible  by  our  senses.  The  analogy  proves 
this  by  retrogression.  As  we  go  back  toward  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time  we  find,  according  to  the  best  results  of  sci¬ 
ence,  the  solid  earth  to  be  in  a  molten  state,  even  as  its 
center,  held  in  by  the  hard  crust  on  the  outside,  and  its  ob¬ 
late  sphericity,  now  clearly  indicate.  No  substances,  even 
the  most  obdurate  rocks  and  refractory  metals,  existed  then 
save  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Still  earlier  they  were  in  the 
form  of  an  immeasurably  heated  and  expanded  gas.  Yet 
earlier  we  have  the  star-dust  floating  in  space,  no  nearer 
perhaps  to  the  subtlety  of  the  Spiritual  Essence,  than  the 
ether  which  now  fills  the  interstellar  regions  is  to  the  lieav- 
iest  substances  known  to  science.  We  follow  the  process 
backward  till  imagination  wearies;  but  the  processes  of 
Nature  do  not  stop  where  we  find  ourselves  unable  to 
travel  even  in  thought.  If,  therefore,  matter  is  eternal,  it 
was  at  one  time  in  such  a  degree  of  subtlety  that  by  no 
thought  of  ours  could  it  be  distinguished  from  pure  spirit 
or  energy.  This  view  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  most 
advanced  theory  of  mechanical  cosmology;  and  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  it,  because  we  conceive  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  reconcilable  with  the  most  orthodox  theistic  system 
revealed  in  what  purports  to  be  the  word  of  (jod. 

Science  which  is  true  is  never  to  be  dreaded  by  religion. 
That  which  rests  on  imperfect  deductions,  theorizing  from 
arbitrarily  assumed  premises  or  pretentious  ignorance,  will 
fall  to  pieces  of  itself  if  not  bolstered  by  controversy.  We 
have  abundant  proofs  of  this  fact  in  the  wrecks  of  scien¬ 
tific  theories.  We  have  had  vaunted  systems  of  geology 
which  interpreted  the  earth’s  crust  with  absolute  confi- 
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dence,  only  to  be  superseded  each  decade  by  another  equal¬ 
ly  confident  and  equally  absurd.  And  the  fate  of  abortive 
systems  of  cosmology,  founded  on  the  alleged  testimony  of 
the  rocks,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  “higher  criticism,” 
which — by  an  infallible  criterion  in  each  critic’s  modest 
opinion  of  himself — will  rip  up  the  Bible  with  the  buzz- 
saw  of  inner  consciousness,  and  leave  nothing  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Record  but  dust.  These  critics  will  tell  with  unerr¬ 
ing  precision  the  particular  age,  and  will  assign  to  the 
.proper  one  of  twenty  or  a  hundred  redacteurs  each  chap¬ 
ter,  verse,  and  time  of  compiling  Genesis  or  Deuteronomy. 
.With  the  confidence  which  only  ignorance  can  inspire, 
they  will  tell  you  what  style  belongs  to  each  several  au¬ 
thor  engaged  in  the  composition — forgetting  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  same  author  varies  his  style  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods  of  his  life,  or  accommodates  it  to  his  subject — 
they  give  us  a  Bible  more  variegated  than  Joseph’s  coat, 
and  by  their  inspired  spectrum  analysis  separate  the  light 
of  God  into  a  Rainbow  Bible ! 

But  we  are  well  content  to  let  them  fight  the  battles  of 
their  theories  out  on  their  own  lines ;  knowing,  from  past 
experience,  that  each  rival  will  destroy  his  fellow ;  while 
the  truth  stands  secure,  and  receives  side-lights  from  their 
hostile  attacks.  From  the  side  of  religion  there  can  be  no 
danger  from  a  conflict  with  science ;  though  overzealous 
attendants  on  the  ark  may  fear  for  its  safety  when  the  cat¬ 
tle  temporarily  attached  to  its  wain  stumble,  or  leave  the 
main  road.  Every  true  advance  made  in  knowledge  of 
any  sort  must  be  beneficial  to  all  other  kinds.  For  truth 
is  one,  even  as  the  universe,  and  the  Author  of  Nature,  is 
one.  As  each  particle  of  material  in  the  most  distant  star 
is  bound  to  every  other,  no  matter  where  found,  or  under 
what  form,  even  so  every  grain  of  truth — mathematical, 
physical,  moral — is  united  with  all  portions,  and  goes  to 
constitute  one  whole,  which  is  the  embodiment  of  Him 
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who  is  the  truth ;  “  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no 
variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning.” 

There  are  exhaustless  analogies  in  the  transference  and 
transmutation  of  power.  We  may  begin  in  the  descend¬ 
ing  scale  of  cosmology  at  the  point  where  Nature  first  left 
a  record  of  her  movements.  The  heat  of  the  sun  from 
above,  added  to  that  of  the  earth  beneath  its  thin  crust, 
caused  the  tropical  vegetation,  first  at  the  poles  and  later, 
as  it  cooled,  on  the  whole  surface,  to  grow  with  unchecked 
rankness  and  vigor.  This  combined  heat  caused  watery 
vapors  to  ascend  continuously.  These  when  they  reached 
a  sufficient  height  in  the  atmosphere  to  be  condensed  by 
the  cold,  as  constantly  descended  in  copious  showers. 
Ferns,  palms,  and  conifers  were  evolved,  by  the  transmu¬ 
tation  of  the  various  energies  into  living  organisms.  Their 
decaying  trunks  and  leaves  formed  immense  beds  of  vege¬ 
table  material.  In  the  upheaval  of  the  earth’s  crust  from 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  action,  wide  tracts  of  this  vege¬ 
tation,  grown  thick  by  prolonged  accretions,  were  sub¬ 
merged.  For  as  yet  the  earth  was  so  hot,  and  its  solid 
crust  so  thin,  that  bubbles,  caused  by  the  ascending  heat, 
would  burst  through  the  surface,  forming  volcanoes,  and 
large  ebullitions  of  the  seething  mass,  even  lifting  conti¬ 
nents.  The  misplaced  strata,  subjecting  this  decay¬ 
ing  vegetation  to  tremendous  pressure,  reduced  the  firmer 
portion  to  solidity,  while  the  liquid  was  forced  out  in  the 
form  of  oil :  thus  making  both  the  coal-beds  and  oil-fields, 
where  the  accumulated  energy  of  the  sun’s  rays  and  the 
moisture  of  the  earth’s  seas  were  stored.  Thus  we  see  both 
the  transference  and  transmutation  of  force  from  the  subt¬ 
lest  agents  of  the  sun  and  earth,  viz.,  heat  and  vapor,  into 
the  grossest  forms  of  matter.  There  they  lay  hidden  in 
all  their  richness  of  energy  until  such  time  as  in  the  earth’s 
development  they  should  be  called  for,  and  applied  to  the 
transference  of  energy  for  the  uses,  and  changed  into  the 
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spiritual  realities,  of  a  progressive  civilization.  There  was 
no  more  heat,  electricity,  or  potential  motion  at  the  stage 
when  the  coal  and  oil  measures  were  complete,  than  when 
these  agents  were  floating  as  star-dust  in  space,  or  when 
the  earth  and  sun  had  assumed  their  relative  positions  as 
science  now  sees  them. 

Hut  now  there  was  the  arrangement  of  these  agents  in 
such  forms  and  quantities  as  would  be  ready  for  man’s  use 
in  the  application  of  power,  to  effect  definite  results  when 
he  had  become  ready  for  them.  No  doubt  there  are  count¬ 
less  forms  of  power  as  energetic,  more  easily  secured  and 
docile,  awaiting  the  call  of  advancing  science  to  summon 
them  to  activity.  The  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea  are  full 
of  life  and  energy.  But  its  forces  are  too  subtle  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  present  stage  of  scientific  progress.  They 
may  become  more  gross,  or  man’s  intellect  more  refined 
and  piercing,  until  the  two  meet  and  recognize  each  other. 
But  there  will  be  no  more  force  in  the  universe  then  than 
now.  There  will  be  simply  a  transference  of  that  which 
already  exits,  but  in  a  form  too  subtle  for  man’s  present  at¬ 
tainment  to  discover  and  utilize.  There  may  be  an  im¬ 
measurable  distance  between  power  and  intelligence  as 
they  exist  in  themselves,  and  the  gross  forms  in  which 
they  must  appear  if  recognized  by  the  senses. '  But  the 
sen.ses  are  being  quickened,  and  possibly  their  number  may 
be  greater  than  now  admitted,  and  either  case  will  enlarge 
the  capacity  to  recognize,  and  the  discernment  to  inter¬ 
pret  intuitively,  the  subtler  forms  of  energy;  or,  possibly 
what  force  is  in  itself.  Sliould  that  point  ever  be  reached 
by  the  mind  of  man,  the  transmutation  of  force  into  its 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  matter,  which  is  the  act  of  crea¬ 
tion,  will  then  be  comprehended.  By  analogy  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  it  already,  and  it  will  probably  be  just  as  simple 
as  the  transmission  of  pow’er  from  the  coal  through  the 
boiler  and  piston,  crank  and  screw,  to  drive  the  steamer 
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across  the  ocean ;  to  send  the  message  along  the  telegraphic 
wire;  to  change  the  food  which  Gladstone  eats  into  the 
statesmanship  which  sways  an  empire,  or  the  moral  forces 
which  enlighten  and  direct  human  character. 

The  order  of  Nature  is  alternating.  It  is  not  merely  a 
flux,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles,  but  also  a  re¬ 
flux.  This  discloses  itself  constantly  in  our  experience, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Progress  can  be  made  to 
a  certain  stage  in  each  individual,  and  when  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  the  power  is  manifested  has  arrived  at  its 
greatest  efficiency — that  is  when  the  material  has  reached 
its  greatest  capacity  for  work — the  retrogression  begins. 
The  power  is  not  exhausted  ijor  even  diminished ;  but  the 
instrument  for  wielding  it  has  undergone  a  change  by 
which  it  can  no  longer  transfer  an  equal  amount  which 
was  to  be  dissipated  through  its  action.  The  coal  and  oil 
which  hold  in  store  the  energy  of  the  sun’s  rays  are  struct¬ 
urally  destroyed.  The  latent  power  has  become  active,  and 
therefore  set  free  from  its  prison.  This  does  its  work, 
leaving  only  a  residuum  of  smoke  and  ashes,  is  dissipated 
and  passes  beyond  our  ken  into  the  realms  of  space ;  possi¬ 
bly  to  be  gathered  up  again  by  the  vital  processes  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  applied  to  new  organisms ;  or  added  to  that  great 
sum  of  forces  which  seem  to  be  set  entirely  free,  and  to 
have  disappeared  utterly.  Still  analogy  teaches  us  again 
that  there  is  nothing  lost  either  in  matter  or  force.  For 
careful  tests  made  by  chemists  show  that  when  a  substance 
is  dissolved  by  acids  or  consumed  by  fire,  the  residuum, 
when  the  process  is  carefully  guarded,  equals  the  original 
material  in  bulk,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  material  into  energy.  The  greater  part  of  all 
materials  disappear  during  the  process  of  transference ;  and 
it  is  the  constant  effort  of  practical  science  to  prevent 
waste,  and  so  utilize  the  whole  energy.  The  adaptation 
of  machinery  so  as  to  utilize  all  the  forces  contained  in  the 
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fuel,  the  wind,  or  the  water,  is  the  goal  toward  which  all 
applied  science  is  striving ;  and  the  degree  to  which  this  is 
effected  is  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  mechanical  appliances. 

For  if  the  entire  momentum  could  be  rendered  available, 
the  same  amount  of  fuel,  etc.,  would  effect,  in  general,  twice 
the  work  now  achieved,  because  so  much  is  lost  in  the 
transfer.  In  the  processes  of  Nature  the  plant  decays,  the 
rock  disintegrates,  but  their  forces  are  preserved  in  the 
vegetable  world,  and  they  continue  to  nourish  new  growths. 
The  principle  of  life,  which  is  properly  called  vital  force, 
seizes  upon  and  appropriates  energy  from  every  source. 
This  it  displays  for  a  time  in  the  vegetable,  the  animal,  or, 
last  of  all,  in  man.  He  lays  pvery  domain  of  nature  under 
contribution,  and  draws  energy  to  himself,  which  in  him 
passes  from  physical  into  spiritual  power.  For  the  food 
which  a  man  eats  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  elements  of  his 
ability  to  employ  the  forces  of  his  mind  already  acquired, 
and  also  to  add  to  his  acquisitions.  For  there  is  such  an 
intimate  relation  between  mechanical  and  spiritual  forces 
that  the  one  passes  into  the  other  with  entire  facility,  and 
the  gradation  between  them,  like  all  lines  of  demarcation 
between  portions  of  Nature,  so  delicate  that  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cern  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  They  both 
seem  to  be  parts  of  a  higher  unity  so  closely  akin  to  each 
other  that  they  cannot  be  entirely  divorced.  They  may 
separate  for  a  season,  but  they  return  in  closer  communion 
than  ever,  and  show,  in  physical  things  as  in  moral,  that 
what  God  has  joined  together,  no  man  can  put  asunder. 

The  act  of  creation,  according  to  this  theory,  is  the 
change  of  spiritual  energy  into  its  equivalent  mechanical 
force,  and  this  is  transmuted  farther  until  it  becomes  em¬ 
bodied  in  matter  for  its  phenomenal  action.  God  was 
from  eternity  all  in  all ;  the  only  substance,  essence,  power, 
intelligence,  goodness,  combined:  The  Many  united  in 
the  absolute  One.  He  contains  within  himself  potentially 
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whatever  was  at  any  time,  past,  present,  or  future,  in  spirit- 
nal  or  material  form.  For  whatever  he  could  do  by  his 
almighty  power  was  actually  summed  up  in  his  being. 
Therefore  any  change  of  form  that  this  might  be  made  to 
assume — and  it  could  be  made  to  assume  any  by  his  de¬ 
termination — was  simpjy  a  transmutation,  a  change  of 
form,  a  materializing  and  localizing  that  which  already 
existed  in  him. 

By  this  view  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  come  into 
complete  harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  sci¬ 
ence.  There  is  no  other  doctrine  of  science  which  so  com¬ 
pletely  underlies  and  supports  the  structure  of  physical 
knowledge  as  the  conservation  of  force,  with  its  kindred 
principle,  the  transference  of  energy.  These  are  the  corner¬ 
stones  of  every  system  of  inductive  science.  They  are  the 
middle  terms  of  reasoning,  and  must  be  assumed  in  every 
fonn  of  philosophic  thought.  Any  scheme  of  theistic  cos¬ 
mology  must  assume  that  all  was  potentially  in  God,  and 
that'  in  creation  this  potentiality  became  actualized, 
by  some  process,  in  material  which  is  apprehensible  by  the 
senses.  Creative  energy  went  out  from  him  at  His  com¬ 
mand,  and  was  transformed  into  a  universe  of  matter  and 
spirit,  of  intelligence  and  goodness.  The  One  becomes  the 
Many ;  and  all,  like  their  source,  were  very  good.  Each 
portion  of  energy  becomes  a  separate  individual,  a  monad^ 
a  microcosm,  a  perfect  organization  in  itself.  Each  was 
endowed  with  a  spirit  proper  to  its  sphere  of  actions.  Yet 
all  were  united  by  the  golden  chain  which  reaches  not 
only  from  heaven  to  earth,  but  to  the  most  distant  star  in 
the  firmament,  and  binds  them  together  in  an  organic 
whole.  These  become  separate  in  space  and  time,  which 
are  conditions  of  finite  things.  But  they  are  still  united 
with  their  Creator,  who  is  limited  by  no  conditions,  being 
absolute.  The  Many  in  their  individuality  are  distinct ; 
in  their  oneness  they  are  the  same.  Great  is  this  mystery. 
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but  no  greater  than  the  union  of  body  and  spirit,  or  force 
and  the  instrument  which  transfers  it  to  productive  uses. 
The  world  is  full  of  mysteries  as  insoluble  as  the  method 
by  which  is  wrought  the  change  of  force  into  matter,  and 
back  again  from  material  into  force,  which  does  its  work 
and  then  seems  to  be  destroyed,,  but  is  absolutely  inde¬ 
structible.  In  truth  the  whole  business  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  nay  of  every  species  of  knowledge,  is  the  investigation 
and  classification  of  phenomena  which  are  the  expression 
of  this  alternate  transmutation. 

There  are  dark  problems  concerning  the  presence  of 
imperfections  in  being  created  by  a  perfect  Artificer,  or  of 
sin  finding  entrance  into  a  scheme  of  moral  government 
established  by  a  holy  God.  These  mysteries  are  not  for  us 
to  solve,  and  can  in  no  way  affect  our  responsibility  to  duty. 
For,  whatever  the  solution  be,  we  are  conscious  that  we 
have  the  power  to  render  ourselve  happy  or  miserable,  and 
that  no  one  can  do  this  for  any  one  but  himself.  We  come 
from  God  and  have  the  power,  despite  the  fact  of  our  es¬ 
trangement  from  him  by  reason  .of  sin,  to  return  and  be 
one  with  him  in  purpose  and  action.  “Our  wills  are  ours 
to  make  them  His.”  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  is 
enough  to  enable  us  to  fulfill  every  duty  to  our  Master  and 
our  fellow-men;  to  make  ourselves  fit  for  communion,  and 
perfect  oneness  with  Him  in  motives  and  character.  Our 
consciences,  armed  with  this  assurance,  teach  us  that 
whatever  is  gross  in  us  should  be  refined;  whatever  is 
physical  force  may  be  changed  into  moral  energy,  and  our 
whole  nature  so  transformed  that  we  shall  again  be  one 
with  Him.  Manifesting  itself  first  in  man,  the  highest 
grade  of  created  being,  this  process  shall  continue  until 
there  shall  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  For  the  creature  that  was  made 
subject  to  vanity,  was  subjected  to  this  in  hope  and  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
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liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  The  philosophical  conception 
of  creation  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  revealed  will  of 
God  looks  to  a  restoration  of  that  which  was  marred  by  sin, 
and  its  reunion  with  the  Creator,  whose']  life  and  energy 
constitute  its  existence.  Then  all  things  shall  return  and 
be  subject  to  his  law,  and,  by  perfect  oneness  with  him, 
God  may  again  be  all  and  in  all. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  NEW  CHRONOLOGY  OF  PAUL’S  LIFE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  H.  GILBERT. 

On  the  relative  chronology  of  Paul’s  life  we  have  a  good 
many  data  in  the  book  of  Acts  and  in  Paul’s  epistles.  Cer¬ 
tain  periods  are  definitely  marked  off,  as  that  from  his  con¬ 
version  to  his  first  and  second  visits  in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  i. 
i8;  ii.  i);  other  periods  are  of  unknown  length,  as  the 
missionary  tours  from  Antioch.  A  single  period  of  indefi¬ 
nite  duration  of  course  renders  it  impossible  to  compute 
the  exact  length  of  his  Christian  career. 

On  the  absolute  chronology  of  Paul’s  life  there  is  even 
greater  uncertainty  than  on  its  relative  chronology.  We 
do  not  know  the  year  of  his  birth,  his  conversion,  his 
death,  or  indeed  of  any  individual  event  in  his  life,  with  a 
single  exception.  The  year  which  he  spent  in  Antioch 
with  Barnabas  (Acts  xi.  26)  synchronizes  wholly  or  in  part 
with  the  year  44,  for  Luke  indicates  that  Herod  died  in 
Caesarea  while  Paul  was  in  Antioch,  and  Herod’s  death  fell 
in  the  year  44,  not  long  after  the  Passover  (Acts  xii.  3).* 
But  this  year  in  Antioch  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
period  of  uncertain  length,  for  it  was  preceded  by  thowork 
in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  followed  by  the  first  mis.sionary 
tour  from  Antioch. 

Professor  Ramsay  attempts  to  derive  a  fixed  point  for 
the  chronology  of  Paul’s  life  from  Acts  xx.  6-11.^’  His  ar¬ 
gument  is  as  follows:  Paul  and  his  companions  left  Troas 
on  Monday  after  a  seven  day.s’  visit.  Hence  they  arrived 


'  Antiquities,  xix.  2. 
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in  Troas  on  the  preceding  Tuesday.  But  they  had  been 
five  days  on  the  trip  from  Philippi  to  Troas,  and  therefore 
must  have  left  Philippi  on  the  preceding  Friday.  Now 
Luke  says  that  they  started  from  Philippi  “  after  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread.”  Ramsay  assumes  that  they  left  on 
the  very  next  day  after  the  feast,  and  therefore  that  the 
Passover  was  slain  on  Thursday.  This  was  true  in  the 
year  57,  but  not  in  any  year  immediately  before  or  after 
that;  and  consequently  Ramsay  holds  that  this  was  the 
year  of  Paul’s  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  From  this  he 
reckons  forward  and  backward. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  this  theory  absolutely  requires 
us  to  suppose  that  Paul  left  Philippi  on  Friday.  Luke, 
however,  neither  says  this  nor  does  his  narrative  necessa¬ 
rily  imply  it.  He  simply  says  that  they  sailed  away  from 
Philippi  “after  the  days  of  unleavened  bread”;  and  while 
his  narrative  speaks  of  hastening  in  order  to  be  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  at  Pentecost  (Acts  xx.  16),  this  evidently  means  only 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  make  long  stops  on  the  way. 
They  tarried  a  week  in  Troas,  several  days  in  Miletus,  a 
week  in  Tyre,  a  day  in  Ptolemais,  and  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  days  in  Caesarea  (Acts  xx.  6,  17;  xxi.  4,  7,  10). 
Therefore  we  must  .say  that  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
Paul  left  Philippi  on  the  day  immediately  following  the 
feast.  We  need  a  firmer  basis  than  this  if  we  are  to  arrive 
at  satisfactory  chronological  results. 

Many  writers  have  thought  that  they  had  a  safe  point  of 
departure  for  reckoning  the  chronology  of  Paul’s  life  in  the 
date  of  the  removal  of  P'elix  and  the  appointment  of  Fes- 
tus.  Paul  was  arrested  two  years  before  the  removal  of 
Felix  and  was  sent  to  Rome  soon  after  the  appointment  of 
Festus  (Acts  xxiv.  27;  xxv.  6;  xxvii.  i).  But  here  again 
it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  point  of  departure.  Harnack, 
following  Eusebius,  puts  the  removal  of  Felix  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Festus  in  the  second  year  of  Nero,  Oct.  55- 
VOL.  lyV.  NO.  218.  3 
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Oct.  56.'  Holtzmann^  and  McGiffert®  adopt  the  same 
year  for  the  appointment  of  Festus,  but  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  Tacitus  and  Josephus.  The  common  view  has  been 
that  Festus  was  not  appointed  until  about  60.^ 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  evidence  for 
these  two  dates.  Harnack  accepts  the  testimony  of  Euse¬ 
bius,  who  says  that  Festus  succeeded  Felix  in  the  second 
year  of  Nero  (Oct.  55-Oct.  56).  Harnack  admits  that  Eu¬ 
sebius  is  not  always  right  in  his  chronological  statements,* 
but  he  thinks  that  it  could  not  have  been  difficult,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  to  learn,  in  Palestine,  the  . 
exact  time  of  the  accession  of  Felix  and  b'estus.  He  holds 
that  the  date  of  Eusebius  is  confirmed  by  Josephus  and 
Tacitus,  for  Josephus  says  that  Felix,  when  accused  in 
Rome  by  certain  of  the  principal  Jews  of  Caesarea,  was  de¬ 
fended  and  saved  by  his  brother  Pallas,  who  had  great 
power  at  court,®  and  Tacitus  records  that  Pallas  was  re¬ 
moved  from  office  in  55.®  Accordingly,  unless  Pallas  was 
afterward  restored,  Felix  must  have  been  removed  from  of¬ 
fice  not  later  than  55.  Finally, ’Harnack  thinks  that  the 
chronology  of  Paul’s  life  prior  to  his  imprisonment  under 
Felix  is  favorable  to  the  date  of  Eusebius. 

We  will  consider  these  points  one  by  one,  beginning 
with  the  last. 

Harnack  thinks  that  the  recorded  history  of  Paul  before 
his  arrest  in  Jerusalem  can  be  compressed  into  the  years 
before  53,  but  in  order  to  do  this  he  carries  back  the  con¬ 
version  of  Paul  to  the  year  30.  Bousset  points  out  that 
the  existence  of  Christian  churches  as  far  as  Damascus  at 

*Die  Chronologfie  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur,  Erster  Band,  1897, 
pp.  233-239. 

*  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,  1895,  pp.  1 29-130. 

®  A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  1897,  pp.  356-357. 

*  Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes,  1890,  Erster  Band,  pp. 
477-484. 
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the  time  of  Paul’s  conversion  is  a  grave  objection  to  this 
view.^  It  is  not  probable  that  the  year  of  the  crucifixion 
saw  the  gospel  so  widely  extended  as  this.  Moreover,  it 
appears  impossible  to  bring  within  a  single  year  the  events 
of  Acts  i.-viii.,  especially  the  extension  of  the  gospel 
among  the  priests  (vi.  7),  the  events  which  led  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  deacons  (vi.  1-6),  and  after  these  things 
the  persecutions  of  Paul,  which  involved  many  trials  by 
the  sanhedrin  (Acts  xxvi.  10)  and  various  journeys  to  points 
at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  (xxvi.  ii).  All  this  history 
cannot  reasonably  be  compressed  into  a  single  year,  and 
thus  one  of  the  outposts  of  Harnack’s  position  must  be 
abandoned. 

Again,  Harnack,  as  also  Holtzmann  and  McGiffert,  lays 
much  stress  on  the  argument  formed  by  coupling  together 
a  statement  of  Josephus  and  one  of  Tacitus.  Josephus 
says  that  P'elix  when  accused  of  misgovernment  was  saved 
through  the  intervention  of  Pallas,  and  Tacitus  says  that 
Pallas  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  emperor  in  55.  The  in¬ 
ference  is  drawn  that  P'elix  must  have  been  removed  from 
office  as  early  as  55.  Scliurer’s  supposition  that  Pallas 
must  have  been  restored  to  favor  is  regarded  by  Harnack 
as  precarious,  and  we  will  not  build  upon  it.  Still  the  in¬ 
ference  which  is  drawn  from  the  happy  conjunction  of  Jo¬ 
sephus  and  Tacitus  is  anything  but  necessary.  Suppose 
that  Pallas  had  been  dismissed  by  Nero,  in  order  to  hum¬ 
ble  Agrippina,  he  was  not  thereby  stripped  of  power  and 
influence.  Tacitus  says  he  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  some 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  he  had  received  extrav¬ 
agant  honors  from  the  senate  for  his  service  in  proposing 
a  law  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  free  women  with 
slaves.^  Now  this  man,  though  no  longer  in  Nero’s  em¬ 
ploy,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 

^Theol.  Rundschau,  Erstes  Heft,  1897. 
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Rome ;  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  statement 
of  Josephus,  that  his  solicitations  saved  the  life  of  Felix. ^ 
Josephus  may  be  in  error  in  saying  that  Pallas  was  at  that 
time  had  in  the  greatest  honor  by  Nero,  but  he  is  right  in 
the  essential  point  that  Pallas  saved  Felix.  The  “impor¬ 
tunate  .solicitations”  of  a  man  with  the  immense  wealth  of 
Pallas  could  hardly  fail  to  have  weight  with  the  unprinci¬ 
pled  Nero,  even  though  he  had  removed  Pallas  from  office. 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  according  to  Tacitus, 
Nero  removed  Pallas  in  order  to  humble  Agrippina,  and 
not  primarily  out  of  personal  animosity  toward  Pallas.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  we  may  with  good  grounds  reject 
the  inference  which  Harnack  and  others  draw  from  the 
combined  testimony  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus. 

There  remains  then  the  bare  statement  of  Eirsebius  that 
Festus  succeeded  Felix  in  the  second  year  of  Nero,  that  is, 
between  Oct.  55  and  Oct.  56.  Now  Schiirer  says  that  the 
statements  of  the  Chronicle  are  often  arbitrary,^  and  even 
Harnack  admits  that  they  mu.st  be  tested.**  P'or  example, 
Eusebius  .says  that  Paul  was  put  to  death  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Nero,  and  Harnack  thinks  it  demonstrable  that 
Eusebius  was  four  years  out  of  the  way.  The  opinion  of 
Harnack  that  it  could  not  have  been  difficult,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  century,  to  learn,  in  Palestine,  the  exact 
time  of  the  acces.sion  of  Felix  and  Festus  will  probably 
not  be  shared  by  many  of  his  readers.  For  if  the  Roman 
historians  failed  to  preserve  the  exact  dates  of  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Roman  officials  in  Palestine,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Jews  of  that  land  preserved  these  dates  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  But  there  are  other  objections  to  this  statement 
of  Eusebius.  First,  Felix  was  sent  to  Judea  in  52,^  but 
Paul  said  to  him,  two  years  before  he  was  removed  from 
office  and  succeeded  by  Festus,  “Forasmuch  as  I  know 

^  Antiq.  xx.  8.  9.  *Geschichte  des  judischen  Volkes,  i.  484. 
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that  thou  hast  been  of  many  years  a  judge  unto  this  na¬ 
tion,  I  do  cheerfully  make  my  defense  ”  (Acts  xxiv.  10). 
Could  he  have  used  that  language  if  Felix  had  been  in  of¬ 
fice  but  a  year  or  even  two  years?  Hamack  says  that  Fe¬ 
lix  had  been  in  office  from  three  to  four  years  when  Paul 
stood  before  him.  In  order  to  get  so  long  a  period  he  ac¬ 
cepts  the  year  51  as  the  year  when  Felix  was  appointed 
(p.  236),  and  the  year  54  as  that  in  which  Paul  stood  be¬ 
fore  him.  But  against  the  year  51  is  (i)  the  fact  that  the 
Armenian  manuscript  of  the  Chronicle  puts  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Felix  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Claudius,  that  is  the 
year  52 ;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  Josephus  seems  to  put  it  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius.^ 

Moreover,  if  Festus  succeeded  Felix  in  the  summer  of 
56,  as  Harnack  believes,  and  if  Luke’s  statement  be  true 
that  Paul  was  a  prisoner  under  Felix  two  full  years  (Acts 
xxiv.  27),  then  we  are  brought  back  to  the  summer  of  54, 
and  from  the  suinnier  of  54  back  to  the  year  52  is  not  a 
space  of  three  or  four  years.  At  the  outside,  it  is  only  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Paul  would  have 
spoken  of  this  period  as  one  of  many  years.  Harnack 
says  that  three  or  four  years  are  not  few  for  a  procurator^ 
and  so  seems  to  take  Luke’s  language  as  though  it  had 
read,  “Since  thy  procuratorship  has  been  an  unusually 
long  one."  But  that  is  plainly  impossible.  The  expres¬ 
sion  for  many  years  is  a  simple  statement  of  time,  and 
not  a  judgment  on  the  length  of  Felix’s  procuratorship. 
Boltzmann  and  McGiffert  try  to  justify  the  language  of 
Luke  by  the  use  of  a  remark  of  Tacitus,  that  P'elix  was 
over  a  part  of  Palestine  contemporaneously  with  Cumanus.* 
But  Josephus  knows  nothing  of  this  division  of  the  land. 
He  thinks  of  Felix  as  the  successor  of  Cumanus,  and  not 
a  contemporary  ruler  in  Palestine.*  This  testimony  of  Jo- 
‘  Antiq.  xx.  7.  i.  > Zeitgeschichte,  p.  139;  Apostolic  Age,  p.  358. 
*Antiq.  xx.  6.  1-3;  7.  i. 
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sephus  is  set  aside  by  Holtzmann  and  McGiffert,  and  that 
of  Tacitus  is  adopted.  Harnack  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  Tacitus,  and  therefore  probably  does  not  re¬ 
gard  it  as  preferable  to  that  of  Josephus.  Schurer^  prefers 
the  report  of  Josephus,  as  it  is  more  definite  than  that  of 
Tacitus.  Here  then  we  face  a  contradiction  between  Jo¬ 
sephus  and  Tacitus.  We  cannot,  with  McGiffert,  discredit 
the  account  of  Josephus  on  the  ground  that  this  part  of 
his  narrative  contains  many  palpable  inaccuracies,  for  the 
narrative  of  Tacitus  also  is  not  without  its  improbable 
features.  For  example,  he  says  that  Claudius  sent  a  com¬ 
mission  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  two  provincial  min¬ 
isters,  Cumanus  and  Felix,  who  were  charged  with  foster¬ 
ing  strife  between  the  Galileans  and  Samaritans ;  and  then 
adds  the  remarkable  statement  that  Quadratus,  governor 
of  Syria,  placed  Felix,  one  of  the  accused  parties,  on  the 
tribunal  with  the  judges !  And  he  continues  that  Cuma¬ 
nus  was  found  guilty  of  the  crimes  committed  by  both ! 
The  narrative  of  Tacitus,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  worthy  of  the  utmost  confidence,  and  so  preferred  to 
that  of  Josephus. 

One  thing  is  plain :  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  which  is 
contrary  to  that  of  Josephus,  and  on  whose  worth  scholars 
hold  opposite  views,  cannot  be  brought  into  court  and 
held  to  settle  an  important  question  in  controversy.  A 
chronological  result  which  rests  even  in  part  upon  such 
evidence  as  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  final  result.  We 
must  say  that  the  language  of  Luke  in  Acts  xxiv.  10  is 
still  a  grave  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  the  second  year 
of  Nero  as  that  of  the  appointment  of  Festus. 

But  while  the  evidence  is  against  this  year  as  the  date 
of  the  appointment  of  Festus,  no  year  can  be  definitely 
substituted  for  it.  There  is,  however,  a  convergence  of 
testimony  upon  the  period  between  58  and  60.  Schiirer 
*  Geschichte,  i.  477. 
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states  somewhat  as  follows  the  argument  for  the  year  60  as 
the  latest  possible  date  for  the  removal  of  Felix. ^  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  Acts  xxvii.  9  that  Felix,  was  removed  in  the 
summer.  Now  since  Albinus  became  procurator  in  the 
summer  of  62  at  latest,  we  cannot  put  the  removal  of  Fe¬ 
lix  in  the  summer  of  61,  since  that  would  leave  too  little 
time  for  the  procuratorship  of  Festus,  who  preceded  Albi- 
nus.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  chronology  of  Paul’s  Chris¬ 
tian  career  seems  to  require  a  date  as  late  as  58.  If  we  al¬ 
low  three  years  for  the  events  of  Acts  i.-viii.,  and,  with 
McGiffert  and  others,  allow  seven  or  eight  years  for  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  conference  in  Jerusalem  and  the  arrest 
of  Paul,  these  periods  with  the  three  years  and  fourteen 
years  of  Gal.  i.-ii.  bring  us  to  57  or  58.  In  like  njanner 
we  reach  the  year  57  if  we  start  from  the  year  44,  in  which 
Agrippa  I.  died.  We  assume  that  the  year  44  was  spent 
in  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26).  Then  if  we  allow  three  years 
for  the  first  missionary  tour,  and  one  year  for  the  events  of 
Acts  XV.  1-35,  and  eight  years  for  the'  interval  between 
the  council  and  the  arrest  of  Paul  in  Jerusalem,  we  come 
to  the  year  57. 

We  therefore  hold  that  the  internal  and  external  evi¬ 
dence  point  to  the  latter  third  of  the  sixth  decade  as  the 
period  in  which  Felix  was  succeeded  by  Festus,  and  we 
regard  the  year  58  as  more  probable  than  the  year  60.  As¬ 
suming  the  summer  of  58  as  the  time  when  Festus  came 
to  Palestine,  we  have  the  following  approximate  dates : 

Arrest  of  Paul  in  Jerusalem,  summer  of  56  (Acts  xxiv. 
27); 

Visit  in  Achaia,  winter  of  55-56  (Acts  xx.  3) ; 

Tour  through  Macedonia,  autumn  of  55  (Acts  xx.  2) ; 

Work-in  Ephesus,  52-55  (Acts  xx.  31); 

From  Antioch  through  the  “  upper  country,”  52  (Acts 
xviii.  23-xix.  i); 

^GescUichte  d.  judischen  Volkes,  i.  484.  ’  Antiq.  xx.  8.  9-1 1. 
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Second  tour  from  Antioch,  49-51  (Actsxv.  36-xviii.  i8); 

Conference  in  Jerusalem  and  work  in  Antioch,  48  (Acts 

XV.  1-35); 

First  tour  from  Antioch,  45-47  (Acts  xiii.  4-xiv.  28) ; 

Paul  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  35-44  (Gal.  i.  21;  ii.  i); 

Paul  in  Arabia,  32-35  (Gal.  i.  17-18); 

Paul’s  conversion,  32. 

Again,  assuming  58  as  the  year  of  the  appointment  of 
Festus,  it  follows  that  Paul  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  that  year  (Acts  xxvii.  9).  He  reached  Rome  in 
the  early  part  of  59,  some  four  months  having  been  spent 
on  the  way  (Acts  xxvii.  27;  xxviii.  n).  The  two  years 
of  mild  imprisonment  of  which  Luke  speaks  carry  us  for¬ 
ward  to  the  spring  of  61  (Acts  xxviii.  30). 

The  date  which  is  assigned  for  Paul’s  death  depends  not 
only  upon  the  date  which  is  adopted  for  his  arrival  in 
Rome,  but  also  upon  the  view  which  is  held  regarding  a 
second  Roman  imprisonment.  Harnack  holds  a  second 
imprisonment,  terminating  in  the  death  of  the  apostle.^ 
McGiffert  thinks  that  Paul  was  put  to  death  at  the  end 
of  the  imprisonment  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  30,  and 
this  he  assigns  to  the  year  58.^  Holtzmann  and  Jiiliclier 
put  the  death  of  Paul  in  64,  though  Holtzmann  thinks 
that  the  imprisonment  of  Acts  xxviii.  30  terminated  in 
58,  and  Jiilicher  that  it  terminated  in  64.’  Ramsay 
thinks  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  Paul’s  martyr¬ 
dom  took  place  about  67.^  Zahn  holds  to  a  release  from 
the  imprisonment  of  Acts  xxviii.  30,  a  period  gf  activity 
and  a  second  imprisonment,  and  he  puts  the  death  of  Paul 
in  66  or  67.®  Spitta  also  holds  a  second  Roman  imprison- 

^  Chronologic,  p.  239,  *  Apostolic  Age,  p.  419. 

<  Zeitgeschichtc,  p.  128;  Binleitung,  p.  26. 

<  Expositor,  1896,  p.  343. 

*  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Taskamsiit,  Srstcr  Band,  1897,  p.  443. 
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merit,  and  puts  the  death  of  Paul  late  in  Nero’s  reign,  . 
though  not  assigning  a  year.^ 

The  chief  evidence  which  seems  to  me  to  justify  the 
view  that  Paul  was  released  from  the  imprisonment  of  Acts 
xxviii.  30  is  the  following :  (i)  The  book  of  Acts  leads 

us  to  expect  a  release.  Lysias,  Felix,  P'estus,  and  Agrippa 
all  declared  that  Paul  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death 
or  of  bonds  (Acts  xxiii.  29;  xxiv.  22,  26;  xxv.  26;  xxvi. 
31-32).  These  previous  hearings  would  not  be  reversed 
by  the  supreme  court  without  good  evidence  against  Paul, 
and  what  evidence  could  the  Jews  bring  which  they  had 
not  already  brought?  I  will  draw  no  inference  from  the 
way  in  which  Acts  closes.  Inferences  contrary^  to  each 
other  are  confidently  affirmed  by  different  authors.  Mc- 
Giffert  holds  it  inconceivable  that  Luke  would  not  have 
recorded  Paul’s  acquittal,  if  he  had  indeed  been  acquitted 
while  Zahn  says  that  the  only  inference  which  we  can 
draw  with  any  probability  from  the  conclusion  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  in  Acts  xxviii.  30  is  this,  that  a  considerable  period 
in  the  life  and  missionary  labor  of  Paul  followed  those  two 
years,  for  which  Luke  did  not  find  room  in  his  second 
book,  if  it  was  to  be  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  first. 
He  thinks  that  there  could  have  been  no  worthier  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  book  or  of  the  work  of  Paul  than  his  death  as  a 
witness  for  the  gbspel.®  Harnack  does  not  connect  the 
death  of  Paul  with  the  close  of  the  first  Roman  imprison¬ 
ment.^  Jiilicher  says  that  the  remarkable  conclusion  of 
Acts  allows  us  to  think  that  Paul  was  released,  though  for 
various  reasons  he  holds  that  he  was  not  released.®  But 
this  use  of  the  last  verses  of  Acts  is  manifestly  unwarrant¬ 
able.  We  cannot  yet  read  the  mind  of  Luke  so  as  to  say 

'Zur  Geschichte  und  Litteratur  des  Urchristenthums,  Erster  Band, 
1893.  p.  107. 

’Apoatolie  Ag»,  p.  41S.  ^Binlcitnng,  p.  498. 

♦Gascfaichta,  p.  239.  <  CinWHuiig,  p.  vf. 
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that  he  could  or  could  not  have  finished  his  book  as  he 
did,  if  Paul  had  still  been  living. 

(2)  A  second  reason  for  believing  that  Paul  was  released 
is  the  fact  that  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  be  released,  and 
he  had  this  conviction  toward  the  close  of  the  two  years 
(Phil.  i.  25;  ii.  24;  Philemon  22).  He  says  he  knows 

he  shall  abide  in  the  flesh,  and  he  asks  Philemon  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  him  a  lodging.  Now  it  is  .but  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Paul  had  good  grounds  for  this  conviction  that 
his  trial  would  result  in  acquittal. 

(3)  The  Pastoral  Epistles  presuppose  a  release ;  and  even 
if  these  letters  are  not  from  Paul’s  hand,  they  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  tradition  of  his  release  in  the 
earliest  church.^  If  the  church  had  known  that  Paul  was 
executed  at  the  close  of  the  imprisonment  of  Acts  xxviii. 
30,  no  disciple  of  Paul  writing  in  his  name  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  century  would  have  ventured  to  assume 
that  Paul  was  released  at  that  time.  So  the  Pastoral  Epis¬ 
tles,  whether  genuine  or  not,  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question. 

(4)  There  is  a  tradition,  reaching  back  to  the  first  cen¬ 
tury,  that  Paul  went  to  Spain,  and  this  requires  his  release 
from  the  Roman  imprisonment.  Clement  of  Rome,  who 
speaks  of  the  apostles  as  belonging  to  his  own  generation,* 
says  that  Paul  preached  in  the  East  and  the  West,  and 
that  he  came  to  the  limit  of  the  West  {repixa  Soo-ew?). 
Harnack  regards  that  expression  as  referring  to  Spain.* 
Spitta  remarks  that  no  Roman  writer  ever  said  that  he 
lived  on  the  boundary  of  the  West,^  and  that  we  cannot 
take  the  language  as  from  Paul’s  point  of  view,  because 
the  Roman  church  knew  well  that  in  Paul’s  thought  the 
limit  of  the  West  was  not  Rome  but  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24, 
28).  Zahn  also  holds  that  the  expression  refers  to  Spain.® 

*  Zahn,  Einleitung,  p.  437.  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  v. 

*  Geschichte,  p.  239.  *  Urchristenthum,  p.  53.  .  *  Einleitung,  p.  435- 
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Thus  the  ancient  tradition  has  illustrious  supporters 
among  recent  writers.  McGiffert,  however,  dismisses  the 
tradition  as  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration,  and  yet  he 
fails  to  adduce  any  proof  that  Clement’s  words  are  as  easily 
referable  to  Rome  as  to  Spain,  and  that  most  of  the  writers 
of  the  second  century  and  of  the  third  tacitly  assume  that 
Paul  met  his  death  in  Rome  at  the  close  of  his  two  years’ 
imprisonment  there.  It 'seems  also  that  he*  goes  too  far 
when  he  denies  any  weight  to  the  Muratorian  Fragment, 
which  dates  from  the  close  of  the  second  century,  but 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  crystallization  of  beliefs 
much  older  than  the  close  of  the  second  century.^  Spitta 
argues  with  force,  that  this  canon  presupposes  a  tradition 
which  cannot  have  sprung  out  of  Rom.  xv.  24,  28.*  And 
surely  we  cannot  argue  that  Paul  never  worked  in  Spain, 
because  there  are  no  traces  of  such  work.®  What  traces  of 
his  work  are  there  in  Bercea  and  Athens,  and  Lystra  and 
Derbe,  and  in  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  outside  of 
Tarsus  and  Antioch?  We  cannot  deny  to  a  missionary 
the  honor  of  having  worked  in  a  certain  country  because, 
after  nearly  tw’o  thousand  years,  there  are  no  traces  of  his 
work  discoverable. 

On  the  above  grounds,  therefore,  the  release  of  Paul 
from  the  imprisonment  of  Acts  xxviii.  30  seems  to  rest  se¬ 
curely.  But  this  result  takes  us  only  a  step  toward  the 
determination  of  the  date  of  his  death. 

The  geographical  and  chronological  references  of  the 
Pastoral  P)pistles  imply  an  eastern  journey  which,  on  a 
conservative  estimate,  requires  a  year  (see  i  Tim.  i.  3,  20 ; 
iii.  14-15;  iv.  13;  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  20;  Tit.  i.  5;  iii.  12-13). 
Assuming  that  Paul  was  released  in  the  spring  of  61,  we 
thus  come  to  the  spring  of  62  without  taking  account  of 
the  traditional  journey  to  Spain.  It  is  certain  that  Paul’s 

'  Apostolic  Age,  p.  416.  *  Urchristenthum,  pp.  60-64. 

*  Apostolic  Age,  p.  416. 
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death  occurred  before  June  68,  for  it  is  the  unanimous  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  early  church  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  un¬ 
der  Nero,  and  Nero  died  June  8,  68.  Thus  the  period 
within  which  Paul’s  death  occurred  is  narrowed  to  five  or 
six  years  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  decade. 

We  have  already  said  that  Harnack,  Holtzmann,  and 
Jiilicher  put  the  death  of  the  apostle  in  the  year  64.  Holtz¬ 
mann  does  not  argue  the  point,  but  simply  says  that  the 
two  years’  imprisonment  of  Paul  ca^inot  have  continued 
beyond  the  Neronian  persecution  of  64  (p.  128).  Julicher 
says,  that,  “according  to  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the 
early  church,  Paul  was  beheaded  in  Rome,  and  indeed  in 
the  Neronian  persecution,  therefore  in  the  summer  of  64” 
(p.  26).  Harnack  speaks  of  Paul’s  death  in  the  summer  of 
64  as  certain  (pp.  239-240),  and  seems  to  put  it  there  for 
the  reason  that,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  persecution  by 
Nero  began  in  the  summer  of  64,  and  Eusebius  in  his 
Chronicle  puts  the  death  of  Paul  in  the  first  year  of  the 
persecution  (p.  241).  One  must,  however,  challenge  the 
statement  of  Julicher,  that  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the 
early  church  puts  Paul’s  death  “in  the  Neronian  persecu¬ 
tion,  therefore  in  the  summer  of  64.”  Clement  of  Rome 
does  not  mention  Nero’s  name  at  all  in  connection  with 
Paul’s  death.  Eusebius  quotes  from  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
to  the  effect  that  Paul  and  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Rome,^  and  he  himself  puts  it  under  Nero,'-'  but  he  does 
not  connect  it  with  the  particular  persecution  of  64.  Zahn, 
whose  minute  acquaintance  with  the  early  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  is  well  known,  declares  that  there  is  not  in  the  entire 
early  tradition  any  certain  support  for  the  view  that  Paul 
was  executed  together  with  many  Roman  Christians  in  the 
year  64.®  Harnack  appeals  to  Eusebius,  but  he  must  cor¬ 
rect  the  statement  of  the  early  historian  before  it  can  be 

*  History,  ii.  25,  8.  *iii.  i.  2;  u.  25.  5. 

«  Einleitung,  p.  437. 
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used.  For  Eusebius  says  that  Paul  was  put  to  death  in 
the  fourteenth  or  thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  that  is,  in  the 
year  68  or  67,  but  he  also  says  it  was  in  the  year  in  which 
the  persecution  began. ^  Harnack  sets  aside  the  first  state¬ 
ment,  but  holds  the  second.  It  seems,  however,  impossi¬ 
ble  to  suppose  that  Eusebius,  who  surely  knew  the  Roman 
historians,  could  have  made  a  mistake  of  four  years  in  the 
date  of  the  persecution  of  the  year  64.  If  his  Chronicle 
actually  said  that  Paul  was  put  to  death  in  the  fourteenth 
or  thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  and  that  this  was  the  first  year 
of  Nero’s  persecution,  then  we  have  here  palpable  reason 
why  we  should  not  build  upon  this  statement  of  Eusebius 
at  all. 

But  aside  from  the  silence  of  early  tradition  there  is 
other  evidence  against  connecting  the  death  of  Paul  with 
the  persecution  of  the  summer  of  64.  Thus  Tacitus  tells 
us  that  Nero  put  the  Christians  to  death  with  refined  cruel¬ 
ty.  Some  were  burnt,  some  crucified,  some  given  to  wild 
beasts,  some  covered  with  inflammable  material  and  burnt 
as  torches  in  the  gardens  of  Nero.^  But  early  tradition 
says  that  Paul  was  beheaded,,  and  this  suggests  a  legal  exe¬ 
cution  rather  than  Nero’s  tortures. 

Again,  the  Pastoral  Epistles  do  not  allow  us  to  think 
that  Paul  perished  simply  because  he  was  a  Christian,  for 
it  surely  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  prove  this  charge 
against  the  venerable  apostle,  but  it  was  difficult  to  con¬ 
vict  him  on  the  charges  which  were  brought.  There  was 
a  first  defense,  and  then  at  least  one  more  hearing  (2  Tim. 
iv.  16).  Now  whether  this  writing  is  from  the  hand  of 
Paul  or  of  one  of  his  disciples,  it  presupposes  a  tradition 
two  hundred  years  older  than  the  time  of  Eusebius. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  is  against  con¬ 
necting  the  death  of  Paul  with  the  persecution  by  Nero  in 
the  summer  of  64.  Paul  died  a  martyr,  for  he  had  done 
*  Chronologic,  p.  241.  *  Annals,  xv.  44. 
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nothing  worthy  of  death  or  bonds,  but  he  did  not  fall,  as 
those  who  perished  in  the  summer  of  64,  a  sacrifice  to  the 
rage  and  cruelty  of  Nero.  The  exact  year  of  his  death 
cannot  be  determined,  but  we  may,  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  assign  it  to  the  last  three  or  four  years  of 
Nero’s  reign,  that  is  to  the  period  between  65  or  66  and  68. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  RECENT 
ENGLISH  VERSE. 

BY  EDWARD  MORTIMER  CHAPMAN. 

“  A  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me: 

‘  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 

Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?  ’  ” 

“The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the  soul  of  a  man; 

And  the  man  said,  ‘  Am  I  your  debtor  ?  ’ 

And  the  Lord, — ‘  Not  yet:  but  make  it  as  clean  as  you  can. 

And  then  I  will  let  you  a  better,’  ’’ 

The  late  Principal  Sliairp  defined  the  province  of  poetry 
as  follows :  “  .  .  .  the  whole  range  of  existence,  or  any 

part  of  it;  when  imaginatively  apprehended,  seized  on  the 
side  of  its  human  interest,  may  be  transfigured  into  poetry. 
There  is  nothing  that  exists  except  things  ignoble  and 
mean,  in  which  the  true  poet  may  not  find  himself  at 
home.”  It  was  an  attempt  at  definition  which  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hutton  has  very  properly  criticized  because  of  its  too  rad¬ 
ical  exclusion  of  the  ignoble  and  tlie  mean.  The  poet, 
like  the  preacher,  must  recognize  the  cogency  of  the  old 
dictum,  Humani  nihil  alienum. 

“And  the  shamed  listeners  knew  the  spell 
That  still  enchants  the  years. 

When  the  world’s  commonplaces  fell 
In  music  on  their  ears.’’ 

It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning.  It  will  be  so  until  the 
end.  And  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  ignoble  and 
the  mean  form  a  part  of  life’s  commonjflace.  When  Words¬ 
worth  sang  of  “  the  still  sad  music  of  humanity,”  he  recog- 
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nized  the  fact  that  the  poet  must  take  account  of  the  igno¬ 
ble  and  the  mean  if  he  would  interpret  life,  and  for  that 
very  reason  he  must  write  much  of  his  music  in.  a  minor  key. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  take  account  of  the  commonplace 
with  especial  reference,  if  you  please,  to  the  ignoble  and 
the  mean,  and  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  deal  with  it 
exclusively,  or  to  treat  it  as  though  it  were  out  of  all  real 
relation  to  the  ideal.  Such  a  course,  if  consistently  pur¬ 
sued,  is  likely  to  keep  a  man  in  the  category  of  the  minor 
poets  all  his  days,  in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  his  art  may  reach 
a  high  .stage  of  development.  The  world  demands  that 
the  poet,  like  the  preacher,  shall  reflect  life,  including  life’s 
commonplace;  but  it  will  withhold  the  meed  of  greatness 
from  both  unless  they  are  able  to  show  how  this  common¬ 
place  may  be  brought  into  harmonious  relation  to  the 
ideal.  It  knows  instinctively  that  neither  poet  nor  preacher 
can  be  great  except  he  be  something  of  a  prophet. 

It  was  the  lack  of  this  prophetic  spirit  among  English 
poets  that  Jowett  used  to  lament,  not  without  some  exag¬ 
geration.  “They  have,”  he  somewhere  wrote,  “art  and 
sentiment  and  imagination,  but  no  moral*  force.  Our  dear 
friend- Clough  had  a  touch  of  .something  that  might  have 
been  great  had  he  been  in  other  circumstances.”  These 
w'ords  .suggest  the  distinction  which  will  be  recognized  in 
this  article  between  the  major  and  the  minor  poet.  Granted 
for  the  moment  that  both  are  equal  in  the  technique  of 
their  art,  the  latter  generally  poses  as  the  creature  of  his 
time,  admitting  the  supremacy  of  the  Zeitgeist.^  while  the 
former  justifies  his  claim  to  preeminent  place  and  power  by 
his  evident  mastery  of  circumstance  and  his  ability  to  make 
the  Zeitgeist  do  his  bidding.  In  the  development  of  my 
subject  I  shall  confine  myself  mainly  to  the  minor  English 
poets  of  the  last  five  and  thirty  years,  partly  because  the 
distinction  to  which  I  have  just  referred  is  more  clearly 
marked  in  recent  English  poetry  than  elsewhere,  and  part- 
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ly  because  the  space  at  my  disposal  permits  the  cultivation 
of  but  a  little  corner  of  a  boundless  field. 

About  a  generation  has  elapsed  since  the  world  of  would- 
be  pessimists  consented  to  lay  Byron  and  Heine  on  the 
shelf  for  a  time,  and  to  recognize  in  Leopardi  a  leader  after 
its  own  heart.  There  was  always  a  suggestion  of  the 
“shilling-shocker”  about  Byron.  No  man  ever  loved  to 
bait  Mrs.  Grundy  better.  And  there  was,  too,  something 
sensual  about  the  man’s  personality,  that  wrought  itself 
into  his  work,  tainting  much  of  it  with  an  odor  of  lubricity 
that  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  civilized  nostrils.  Heine, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  hybrid  as  respects  both  national¬ 
ity  and  intellectual  character,  possessing  not  a  little  of  the 
hybrid’s  unnatural  and  occasionally  unearthly  beauty,  and 
something,  too,  of  the  hybrid’s  lack  of  fiber  and  inability 
to  perpetuate  himself. 

But  in  Leopardi  the  age  found  a  mocker  to  its  mind. 
He,  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  voiced  the  utter 
weariness  of  a  human  heart  fed  upon  the  promises  of  ma¬ 
terial  progress.  It  is  difficult  to  quote  Leopardi,  but  the 
following  lines  from  the  “Palinodia,”  as  translated  by  Mr. 
Townsend,  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  He  has  been 
speaking  of  the  boasted  prosperity  of  the  future,  and  as¬ 
sures  his  friend  Gino  Capponi : — 

“  Insolence 

And  fraud  with  mediocrity  combined, 

Will  to  the  surface  ever  rise,  and  reign. 

Authority  and  strength,  howe’er  diffused, 

However  concentrated,  will  be  still  * 

Abused,  Ijeneath  whatever  name  concealed 
By  him  who  wields  them;  this  the  law  by  Fate 
And  nature  written  first  in  adamant: 

Nor  can  a  Volta  with  his  lightnings,  nor 
A  Davy  cancel  it,  nor  England  with 
Her  vast  machinery,  nor  this  our  age 
With  all  its  flowls  of  Leading  Articles. 

The  good  man  ever  will  be  sad,  the  wretch 
Will  keep  perpetual  holiday.” 

VOL.  LV.  NO.  218.  4 
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Such  outbursts  remind  us  of  Mr.  Cotter  Morison’s  lament, 
that  “Nothing  is  gained  by  disguising  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  remedy  for  a  bad  heart.” 

Leopardi  died  in  1837,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
thirty-nine.  He  saw  but  the  beginnings  of  the  material 
and  philosophical  revolution  of  the  century.  But  when 
his  greatest  English  disciple  wrote  his  greatest  poem,  the 
century  was  nearly  three-quarters  done,  and  had  pretty  ef¬ 
fectually  declared  its  character.  In  the  world  of  material 
progress  men  had  yoked  electricity  to  the  steam  of  Leo¬ 
pardi’s  day,  and  in  the  realms  of  science  and  philosophy 
Evolution  had  become  a  name  to  conjure  with.  But  nei¬ 
ther  material  progress,  nor  unexampled  advance  in  scien¬ 
tific  attainment,  nor  a  new  faetor  in  philosophy,  sufficed  to 
bring  any  ray  of  hope  to  the  profound  melancholy  of  James 
Thomson.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaiigli, 
who  had  begun  life  as  a  regimental  .schoolmaster,  and  who 
sustained  it  by  means  of  more  or  le.ss  fitful  employment  in 
journalism  and  busine.ss.  Opium,  alcohol,  and  insomnia 
played  their  .sorry  parts  in  it,  and  the  end  came  in  Univer¬ 
sity  College  Hospital  in  1882,  while  Thomson  was  in  his 
forty-eighth  year.  His  “City  of  Dreadful  Night”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1874,  and  was  .so  little  known,  or  else  so  speedily 
forgotten,  that  when  an  enterprising  publisher  attempted 
the  other  day  to  reprint  some  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  fugitive 
newspaper  artieles  relating  to  Caleutta,  he  cho.se  this  .same 
title,  apparently  unaware  that  it  had  been  appropriated. 
It  is  a  signifieant  comment  upon  the  world’s  willingne.ss  to 
let  that  which  has  a  manife.st  savor  of  death  in  it  go  to  its 
own  place,  however  brilliant  the  conception  aiid  execution 
may  be. 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  is  the  abode  of  Melancholia 
— a  city  vast  and  somber,  lying  beside  a  tidele.ss  sea,  nobly 
built,  well  inhabited,  but  upon  which  no  sun  ever  rises. 
Its  life.  Prometheus-like,  is  ever  renewed,  and  ever  eaten 
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out  by  quenchless  sorrow.  The  story  of  it  is  dedicated, 
properly  enough,  to  Leopardi,  and  in  his  Proem  the  poet 
«  utters  its  Apologia. 

"  Why  break  the  seals  of  mute  despair  unbidden, 

And  wail  life’s  discords  into  careless  ears  ? 

"  Because  a  cold  rage  seizes  one  at  whiles 

To  show  the  bitter,  old,  and  wrinkled  truth 
Stripped  naked  of  all  vesture  that  beguiles. 

False  dreams,  false  hopes,  false  masks  and  modes  of  youth; 
Because  it  gives  some  sense  of  power  and  passion 
In  helpless  impotence  to  try  to  fashion 
Our  woe  in  living  words  howe’er  uncouth.” 

The  traveler  enters  the  City,  and  passes  up  and  down  its 
streets,  following  one  who  seems  intent  on  some  sad  er¬ 
rand.  This  proves  to  be  a  pilgrimage  to  the  ruined  shrines 
of  Faith,  Love,  and  Hope.  Here  Faith  was  poisoned, 
there  Love  died  by  violence,  and  yonder  Hope  starved. 
The  seeming  despair  of  his  guide  moves  him  to  question : — 

”  When  Faith  and  I^ove  and  Hope  are  dead  indeed. 

Can  Life  still  live  ?  By  what  doth  it  proceed  ? 

“  As  whom  his  one  intense  thought  overpowers. 

He  answered  coldly,  Take  a  watch,  erase 
The  signs  and  figures  of  the  circling  hours. 

Detach  the  hamls,  remove  the  dial-face; 

Tlie  works  proceed  until  run  down;  although 
Bereft  of  purpose,  void  of  use,  still  go. 

‘‘He  circled  thus  forever  tracing  out 
The  series  of  the  fraction  left  of  life; 

Perpetual  recurrence  in  the  scope 

Of  but  three  terms,  dead  Faith,  dead  Love,  dead  Hope.” 

This  la.st  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  fantastic  mathemat¬ 
ical  formula  of  pessimism,  obtained  by  dividing  threescore 
and  ten  by  the  persistently  recurring  Three;  that  is  by 
33-3»  repre.senting  the  years  of  a  generation,  or  by  333,  rep¬ 
resenting,  as  in  the  poem,  dead  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  the 
quotient  in  either  case  resulting  in  an  infinitely  repeating 
series  of  the  figures  2,  1,0. 

The  City  lays  its  charm  upon  its  visitor : — 
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“  Poor  wretch  !  who  once  hath  paced  that  dolent  city 
Shall  pace  it  often  doonied  beyond  all  pity, 

With  horror  ever  deeiJening  from  the  first.” 

All  this,  however,  is  but  the  outward  seeiiiiug  of  the  City’s 
life.  The  visitor  .soon  becomes  aware  of  a  throng  in  the 
streets  pre.ssing  toward  what  appears  to  be  a  cathedral. 
And  there  he  hears  its  philo.sophy  expounded.  The  great 
church  is  a  splendid  habitation  of  gloom,  wherein  a  vast 
multitude  hang  wistfully  upon  an  earnest  preacher’s  lips, 
if  haply  he  will  show  them  any  good.  This  is  his  intro¬ 
duction  : — 

“O  melancholy  Brothers,  dark,  dark,  dark. 

O  battling  in  black  floods  without  an  ark  ! 

O  spectral  wanderers  of  unholy  Night ! 

My  soul  hath  bled  for  you  these  sunle.ss  years, 

With  bitter  blood-drops  running  down  like  tears; 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  withdrawn  from  joy  and  light.” 

Then  follows  the  doctrine : — 

“  And  now  at  last  authentic  word  I  bring. 

Witnessed  by  every  dead  and  living  thing; 

Good  tidings  of  great  joy  for  you,  for  all: 

There  is  no  God;  no  fiend  with  names  divine 
Made  us  and  tortures  us;  if  we  must  pine. 

It  is  to  satiate  no  Being’s  gall. 

”  I  find  no  hint  throughout  the  universe 
Of  good  or  ill,  of  ble.ssings  or  of  curse; 

I  find  alone  Nece.ssity  supreme; 

With  infinite  mystery,  abysmal,  dark. 

Unlighted  ever  by  the  faintest  sjmrk 

I'or  us  the  flitting  shadows  of  a  dream.” 

And  here  is  his  application : — 

“  O  Brothers  of  sad  lives  !  they  are  so  brief; 

A  few  .short  years  miust  bring  us  all  relief; 

Can  w’e  not  bear  these  years  of  lalx>ring  breath  1 
But  if  you  would  not  this  poor  life  fulfill, 

Lo  you  are  free  to  end  it  when  you  will. 

Without  the  fear  of  waking  after  death.” 

I  wish  that  space  sufficed  to  tell  how  a  lamentable  voice 
was  raised  from  among  the  congregation  in  confirmation  (rf 
the  preacher’s  nies.sage,  although  between  the  words  of 
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every  sentence  of  it  there  sounded  the  inappeasable  human  ‘ 
desire  for  comfort.  It  closes  thus  : — 

“  Speak  not  of  comfort  where  no  comfort  is, 

Speak  not  at  all:  can  words  make  foul  things  fair? 

Our  life’s  a  cheat,  our  death  a  black  abyss: 

Hush  and  be  mute,  envisaging  despair.” 

And  this  the  preacher  in  his  turn  reaffirms: — 

”  My  Brothers,  my  poor  Brothers,  it  is  thus: 

This  life  holds  nothing  goo<l  for  us. 

But  it  ends  soon  and  nevermore  can  l)e; 

And  we  knew  nothing  of  it  ere  our  birth 

And  shall  know  nothing  when  consigned  to  earth: 

I  j)onder  these  thoughts  and  they  comfort  me.” 

This  is  the  philo.sophy  of  the  City  of  Dreadful  Night, 
and  the  poem  leaves  us  without  the  city  gates,  beside  the 
giant  statue  of  its  genius.  Melancholia. 

”  The  moving  sun  and  stars  from  east  to  west 
Circle  Ijefore  her  in  the  sea  of  air; 

Shadows  and  gleams  glide  round  her  solemn  rest.  • 

Her  subjects  often  gaze  upon  her  there: 

The  strong  to  drink  new  strength  of  iron  endurance. 

The  weak  new  terrors;  all,  renewed  assurance 
And  conlirmation  of  the  old  despair.” 

Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  set  beside  this  Apoca- 
lyp.se  of  the  nineteenth-century  .seer,  the  highly  poetic  pic¬ 
ture  of  another  city,  drawn  from  quite  a  different  source. 

“And  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming 
down  from  Ood  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven 
saying,  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  Ood  is  with  men,  and  he 
will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and 
God  himself  shall  be  with  them  and  be  their  Ood.  And 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes;  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  .sorrow  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  anymore  pain:  for  the  former  things  are 
pas.sed  away.” 

Before  we  leave  Thomson,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
the  resultant  attitude  of  his  philosophy  toward  Nature.  One 
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passage  in  the  poem  called  “  Vane’s  Story  ”  will  illustrate 


my  meaning,  although  due  allowance  must  be  made  for 
jocose  bitterness.  Vane  speaks : — 


“  For  I  am  infinitely  tired 
With  this  old  sphere  we  once  admired, 
With  this  old  earth  we  loved  too  well, 
And  would  not  mind  a  change  of  Hell. 
The  same  old  stolid  hills  and  leas. 

The  same  old  stupid,  patient  trees. 

The  same  old  ocean  blue  and  green. 
The  same  sky,  cloudy  or  serene; 

The  old  two-dozen  hours  to  run 


Between  the  settings  of  the  sun. 

The  same  three  hundred  sixty-five 
Dull  days  to  every  year  alive; 

*  Old  stingy  measure,  weight,  and  rule, 

•No  margin  left  to  play  the  fool; 

The  same  old  way  of  getting  born 
Into  it,  naked  and  forlorn; 

The  same  old  way  of  creeping  out 

Through  death’s  low  door,  for  lean  and  stout.” 

I  have  felt  justified  in  giving  this  important  place  to  Thom¬ 
son,  because  scarce  any  one  else  has  so  eloquently  ex¬ 
pressed  the  philosophical  conclusion  of  a  pure  Necessitari¬ 
anism,  when  once  its  debilitating  influences  have  oozed 
down  into  the  stratum  of  life’s  commonplace. 

An  interesting  variant  of  the  same  general  type  is  to  be 
found  in  John  Davidson’s  recent  “  Ballad  in  Blank  Verse,” 
which  portrays  the  experience  of  a  rather  sensual  young 
Scotsman  whose  parents  are  deeply  concerned  for  his  spirit¬ 
ual  welfare,  and  who  plead  with  him.  His  father  speaks 
”  My  .son,  reject  not  Chri.st;  he  pleads  through  me; 

The  Holy  Spirit  uses  my  jKKjr  words. 

How  would  it  fill  your  mother’s  heart  and  mine 
And  God’s  great  heart  with  joy  unspeakable. 

Were  you,  a  helpless  sinner,  now  to  cry, 

‘  Lord,  I  believe:  help  thou  my  unl)elief.’  ” 


But  the  boy,  whose  blood 

“  fulfilled 


Of  brine,  of  sunset,  and  his  dreams,  exhaled 
A  vision,” 
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would  not  hear.  He  broke  his  mother’s  heart,  and  then 
to  please  his  father,  and  if  possible  to  atone  for  the  past, 
professed  conversion  and  came  to  the  Lord’s  Table  with 
him.  We  cannot  follow  the  tragedy  in  detail.  He  finds 

* '  like  husks  of  corn 
The  bread,  like  vitriol  the  sip  of  vrine  ! 

I  eat  and  drink  damnation  to  myself 
To  give  my  father’s  troubled  spirit  peace.” 

Of  course  he  ends  by  renouncing  all  that  he  has  confessed, 
shouting  forth  in  one  breath  his  determination  to  have  no 
creed,  and  in  the  next  his  acceptance  of  a  creed  compact  of 
pantheism  and  positivism,  and  concludes  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  a  poet,  finding  comfort  and  inspiratiot;  in 
Nature. 

”  No  creed  for  me  !  I  am  a  man  apart: 

A  mouthpiece  for  the  creeds  of  all  the  world. 

A  soulless  life  that  angels  may  possess 
Or  demons  haunt,  wherein  the  foulest  things 
May  loll  at  ease  beside  the  loveliest; 

A  martyr  for  all  mundane  moods  to  tear; 

The  slave  of  every  passion.” 

This  “Ballad  in  Blank  Verse”  is  less  logically  complete 
than  the  “  City  of  Dreadful  Night.”  It  states  the  prem¬ 
ises,  but  forbears  to  draw  Thomson’s  bitter  conclusion. 
One  feels  in  reading  it,  however,  that  hopelessness  waits  at 
the  end  of  the  story,  even  though  the  concluding  chapters 
be  yet  unwritten-. 

The  literature  of  the  last  half-century  is  filled  with  inti¬ 
mations  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  time  for  a  philosophy  to 
work  out  its  legitimate  conclusions  among  the  mass  of 
men.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  for  instance,  that 
the  back  of  pessimism  as  a  philosophy  of  life  is  pretty  ef¬ 
fectually  broken.  That  was  a  foregone  conclusion  when  it 
appeared  that  there  was,  if  possible,  a  larger  place  for  tele¬ 
ology  in  an  evolutionary  than  in  a  cataclysmic  scheme  of 
creation.  But  in  spite  of  that  fact,  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  practical  effects  of  a  pessimistic  scheme  of  thought 
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may  be  more  manifest  to-day  than  when  the  scheme  itself 
was  most  in  vogue  among  philosophers.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  contrast  between 
Tennyson’s  treatment  of  an  interesting  philosophical  prob¬ 
lem  in  his  youthful  poem  of  the  “Two  Voices,”  and  his 
grappling  with  a  dreadful  fact  of  life  in  his  far  later  poem, 
“Despair.”  The  former  deals  with  the  problem  of  exist¬ 
ence  almost  as  calmly  as  Hamlet  did.  To  be  or  not  to  be, 
is  a  question,  and  a  rather  entertaining  one.  But  in  the 
latter,  a  plain  man  and  his  wife  who  have  lost  all  grip  on 
any  hopeful  reality,  go  out  to  drowu  themselves.  One 
succeeds.  The  other  is  dragged  back  to  life  and  conscious¬ 
ness  to  tell  his  rescuer  how  the  heavens  looked  to  the  cou¬ 
ple  as  they  started  out  upon  their  miserable  errand : — 

“  And  the  suns  of  the  limitless  universe  sparkled  and  shone  in  the  sky, 
I'lashing  with  fires  as  of  Go<l,  but  we  knew  that  their  light  was  a  lie; 
Bright  as  with  deathless  hope,  but  however  they  sparkled  and  shone, 
The  dark  little  worlds  running  round  them  were  worlds  of  woe  like  our 
own. 

No  soul  in  the  heaven  above,  no  soul  in  the  earth  below, 

A  fiery  scroll  wTitten  over  with  lamentation  and  woe.” 

Tenny.son  lies  .so  far  beyond  the  .scope  of  this  article  that 
1  should  apologize  for  introducing  him  thus,  were  it  not 
that  “De.spair”  so  well  illustrates  what  has  been  already 
said,  and  paves  the  way  for  the  next  stage  of  the  discus¬ 
sion.  Had  the  world  turned  its  smooth  'side  toward  the 
man  and  w'oman  in  the  poem,  their  hopele.ss  philo.sophy 
might  never  have  driven  them  to  desperation.  But  they 
were  literally  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Their 
faith  was  gone,  and  life  was  crowding  them  terribly.  To 
adapt  the  old  Stoic  figure,  the  house  was  smoking  in  its 
every  room ;  there  was  none  other  to  flee  to ;  so  they  must 
needs  out  into  the  open. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  .social  problem 
in  its  varied  ramifications  would  prove  a  fruitful  theme  for 
the  more  serious  of  the  minor  poets.  Crabbe  and  Gold- 
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smith  gave  the  last  century  some  little  foretaste  of  it.  Hood 
grew  sentimental  over  it.  Kingsley  shocked  his  comforta¬ 
ble  age  into  at  least  thinking  of  it  between  whiles.  But 
about  all  these  there  was  at  least  a  little  suggestion  of  the 
reformer.  There  was  something  didactic,  not  to  say  homi¬ 
letic,  in  their  manner.  It  remained  for  the  minor  poets  of 
a  later  generation  to  state  the  bald  factors  of  the  question 
with  a  bitterness  of  realism  that  sometimes  scoffs  at  the 
problem  as  a  whole,  and  treats  the  reflection  of  its  painful 
elements  as  an  end  of  art  in  itself.  It  is  not  the  tragedy 
of  life  as  a  soul-stirring  thing  that  moves  them.  It  is  ra¬ 
ther  the  dullness,  the  pallor,  the  sorrow,  and  the  bitter  mo¬ 
notony  of  it  from  which  some  of  the  truest  artists  seem  to 
have  drawn  their  inspiration.  Take,  for  instance,  John 
Davidson’s 

A  NORTHERN  SUBURB. 

Roused  by  the  fee’d  policeman’s  knock, 

And  sad  that  day  should  come  again, 

Under  the  stars  the  workmen  flock 
In  haste  to  reach  the  morning  train. 

For  here  dwell  those  who  must  fulfill 
Dull  tasks  in  uncongenial  spheres, 

Who  toil  through  dread  of  coming  ill. 

And  not  with  hope  of  happier  years. 

The  lowly  folk  who  scarcely  dare 
Conceive  themselves  jxjrhaps  misplaced. 

Whose  prize  for  unremitting  care 
Is  only  not  to  l>e  disgraced. 

The  same  theme  is  dealt  with  by  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson, 
Madame  Darmestetter,  in  her  “  New  Arcadia,”  but  with  a 
distinct  recognition  of  its  ethical  implications. 

“  others  shall  learn  and  shudder  and  sorrow  and  know 
What  .shame  is  in  the  world  they  will  not  see. 

They  cover  it  up  with  leaves,  they  make  a  show 
Of  Maypole  garlands  over,  but  there  shall  be 
A  wind  to  scatter  their  gauds,  and  a  wind  to  blow 
And  purify  the  hidden,  <lreaded  thing 
Festering  underneath;  and  so  I  sing.” 

Yet  she  is  far  from  disregarding  the  extremely  complicated 
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nature  of  the  problem,  as  is  shown  in  the  “  Scapegoat,” 
where  she  tells  the  story  of  a  beautiful  child  who  grew  up 
in  wretched  surroundings  to  develop  a  miserable  life. 

“  Yet  now  when  I  watch  her  pass  with  a  heavy  reel, 

Shouting  her  villainous  song, 

Is  it  only  pity  or  shame,  do  you  think  that  I  feel 
For  the  infinite  sorrow  and  wrong  ? 

"  With  a  sick,  strange  wonder  I  ask.  Who  shall  answer  the  sin« 
Thou,  lover,  brothers  of  thine  ? 

Or  he  who  left  standing  the  hovel  to  perish  in  ? 

Or  I;  who  gave  no  sign  ?  ” 

All  things  considered,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  John  Davidson  has  given  at  once  the  grimmest  and 
most  searching  exposition  of  one  phase  of  the  ever-present 
social  problem  in  his  poem  entitled  “  Thirty  Bob  a  Week,” 
in  which  a  London  clerk  opens  his  heart  concerning  his 
struggle  to  live  upon  his  weekly  wage  of  thirty  shillings, 
and  expounds  something  of  the  philosophy  to  which  that 
struggle  has  led  him.  The  Clerk  says: — 

“  I  face  the  music,  sir;  you  bet  I'ain’t  a  cur; 

Strike  me  lucky  if  I  don’t  believe  I’m  lost ! 

"  For  like  a  mole  I  journey  in  the  dark, 

A-traveling  along  the  underground 
From  my  Pillar’d  Halls  and  broad  Suburbean  Park, 

To  come  the  daily,  dull,  official  round; 

And  home  again  at  night  with  my  pipe  all  alight, 

A-scheming  how  to  count  ten  bob  a  pound. 

"  And  it’s  often  very  cold  and  very  wet. 

And  my  miases  stitches  towels  for  a  hunks; 

And  the  Pillar’d  Halls  is  half  of  it  to  let — 

Three  rooms  about  the  size  of  traveling  trunks. 

And  we  cough,  my  wife  and  I,  to  dislocate  a  sigh, 

When  the  noisy  little  kids  are  in  their  bunks.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  say : — 

”  So  p’r’aps  we  are  in  Hell,  for  all  that  I  can  tell. 

And  lost  and  damn’d  and  served  up  hot  to  God. 
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“  I  ain’t  blaspheming,  Mr.  Silver- tongue; 

I’m  saying  things  a  bit  beyond  your  art: 

Of  all  the  rummy  starts  you  ever  sprung, 

Thirty  bob  a  week’s  the  rummiest  start ! 

With  your  science  and  your  books. 

And  your  theories  about  spooks,  • 

Did  you  ever  think  of  looking  in  your  heart  ? 

“  I  didn’t  mean  your  pocket,  Mr.,  no: 

I  mean  that  having  children  and  a  wife. 

With  thirty  bob  on  which  to  come  and  go. 

Isn’t  dancing  to  the  tabor  and  the  fife: 

When  it  doesn’t  make  you  drink, 

By  Heaven  !  it  makes  you  think. 

And  notice  curious  items  alx>ut  life.” 

He  then  expounds  his  theory  of  Deterinini.sm : — 

”  I  give  it  at  a  glance  when  I  say  there  ain’t  no  chance 
Nor  nothing  of  the  lucky,  lottery  kind.” 

This  proves  to  be  a  singular  variety  of  Pantheism : — 

“A  little  sleeping  seed,  I  woke — I  did  indeed — 

A  million  years  before  the  blooming  sun. 

“  I  was  the  love  that  chose  my  mother  out; 

I  joined  two  lives  and  from  the  union  burst; 

My  weakness  and  my  strength  without  a  doubt 
Are  mine  alone  forever  from  the  first: 

It’s  just  the  very  same  with  a  difference  in  the  name 
As  ‘Thy  will  be  done.’  You  say  it  if  you  durst. 

They  .say  it  daily  up  and  down  the  land. 

As  easy  as  you  take  a  drink  it’s  true; 

But  the  difficultest  go  to  understand. 

And  the  difficultest  job  a  man  can  do. 

Is  to  come  it  brave  and  meek  with  thirty  bob  a  week, 

And  feel  that  that’s  the  proper  thing  for  you. 

”  It’s  a  naked  child  against  a  hungry  wolf; 

It’s  playing  bowls  ujxni  a  splitting  wreck; 

It’s  walking  on  a  .string  across  a  gulf 

With  mill-stones  fore-and-aft  about  your  neck ; 

But  the  thing  is  daily  done  by  many  and  many  a  one. 

And  we  fall,  face  forward,  fighting,  on  the  deck.” 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  bitter  monotonies  of  life,  its  grim  real¬ 
ities  of  poverty,  anxiety,  and  suffering,  its  sordid  necessi¬ 
ties  even,  ever  before  found  so  large  place  in  the  material 
which  is  wrought  over  by  the  highest  art  into  poetry.  It 
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seems  as  though  the  age  had  awakened  to  a  new  sense  of 
the  influence  of  environnicnt  upon  philosophy,  and  there 
is  a  note  of  insistent  pertinacity  in  the  “Why?”  which 
the  world  of  toiling  poor  is  ever  uttering,  that  meets  quick 
response  from  the  poet. 

It  is  a  question  worth  raising,  whether  this  constant  con¬ 
templation  of  life’s  sordidness  may  not  account  in  some  de¬ 
gree  for  the  growing  love  of  the  cynical  and  the  grim 
which  has  been  so  manifest  during  the  last  score  of  years. 
Poetry  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  collect  and  interpret  the 
nightmares  of  folk-lore  and  folk-song.  A  typical  instance 
of  this  endeavor  is  to  be  found  in  Alma  Strettel  and  Car¬ 
men  Sylva’s  “  Bard  of  the  Dimbo-Vitza.”  It  is  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  Roumanian  folk-songs  of  which  the  little  poem 
called  “The  Comforters”  is  as  typical  and  familiar  as  any. 

“  My  father  is  dead  and  his  cap  is  mine, 

His  cap  of  fnr  and  his  leathern  belt — 

Mine,  too,  his  knives. 

When  I  fall  asleep,  when  I  slumbering  lie. 

Then  the  knives  spring  forth,  from  their  sheaths  they  fly 
And  roam  the  fields. 

I  know  not  whither  the  knives  have  strayed. 

But  when  morning  dawns,  at  my  window-pane 
I  hear  a  hipping — I  fling  it  wide, 

•And  there  are  my  knives  come  home  again. 

‘  Where  have  ye  been  ?  ’  I  ask  them  then. 

And  they  make  rejdy;  ‘  In  the  hearts  of  men  ! 

There  was  one  so  sick  for  love  and  torn — 

We  healed  its  wound; 

And  another  w’as  weary  and  travel  worn — 

We  gave  it  rest. 

For  dear  to  us  are  the  hearts  of  men, 

And  dear  their  blood; 

We  drink  it  as  furrows  drink  the  rain. 

Then  tapping  come  to  thy  window-pane: 

Make  way  for  thy  knives,  they  have  done  their  work; 

Now  wipe  the  blood  with  thy  sleeve  away — 

Thy  s’eeve  with  the  dusk-red  broidered  flowers — 

And  wash  the  sleeve  in  the  river  clean. 

Then  thrust  us  once  more  our  sheaths  Ijetween, 

The  sheaths  on  the  leathern  belt.’  ” 
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We  should  make  a  sad  mistake,  however,  in  supposing 
that  the  truest  poetry  of  the  recent  generation  has  been 
actuated  either  by  a  philosophical  pessimism,  or  by  the 
bitterness  of  realism  that  comes  from  an  unrelieved  study 
of  the  seamy  side  of  life.  Much  of  it  which  has  most  truly 
reflected  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  been  animated  by  a  sense 
of  man’s  inadequacy  to  the  problems  which  life  sets  before 
him.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  suggest  a  comprehensive 
philosophy  for  man’s  satisfaction.  It  rather  illustrates  life’s 
present  moods  in  a  day  when  religious  and  ethical  convic¬ 
tions  are  in  a  state  of  flux. 

Of  course  Matthew  Arnold  is  the  hierophant  of  this 
great  company  of  minor  poets,  whether  he  himself  is  to  be 
included  in  that  category  or  not.  To  quote  Mr.  Hutton, 
“  No  one  has  expressed  more  powerfully  and  poetically  its 
[i.e.  this  generation’s]  spiritual  weaknesses,  its  craving  for 
a  passion  that  it  cannot  feel,  its  admiration  for  a  self-mas¬ 
tery  that  it  cannot  achieve,  its  desire  for  a  creed  that  it 
fails  to  accept,  its  sympathy  with  a  faith  that  it  will  not 
share,  its  aspiration  for  a  peace  that  it  does  not  know.”  It 
is  characteristic  of  this  school  as  a  whole  that  they  never 
strive  nor  cry,  but  nioiun  genteelly  and  in  excellently  bal¬ 
anced  numbers.  The  loss  of  faith,  and  the  lack  of  any 
large  inspiration  for  life,  is  a  theme  admirably  adapted  to 
gentle  verse,  and  gentle  verse  has  flowed  superabundantly 
about  it. 

What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  graceful  than  Mr. 
Swinburne’s 

“  And  love  grown  faint  and  fretful, 

With  lips  but  half  regretful, 

Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 
Weeps  that  no  loves  endure  ”  ? 

Or  what  could  more  musically  set  forth  the  aspiration  of  a 
multitude  of  would-be  unbelievers  than  the  same  poet’s 
“Pilgrims”? 
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“We  have  drunken  of  Lethe  at  last,  we  have  eaten  of  Lotus; 

What  hurts  it  us  here  that  sorrows  are  born  and  die  ? 

We  have  said  to  the  dream  that  caressed  and  the  dread  that  smote  us, 
Good-night  and  good-bye,” 

Of  course  the  problem  of  the  .uninspired  life  reaches 
what  may  be  called  its  acutest  stage  in  face  of  death. 
Such  a  life  manages  fairly  well  in  .summer  and  good 
weather,  but  it  has  its  winters  of  di.scontent.  Mr.  Lecky, 
the  historian,  appears  to  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection, 
and  sums  up  life’s  tragedy  in  the  apostrophe, 

“  How  hard  to  die,  how  blessed  to  l)e  dead  !  ” 

Mr.  Rolleston  of  the  Rhymers’  Club  sighs  for  Nirvana, 

“  When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  die. 

To-morrow  or  some  other  day. 

If  Go<l  should  bid  me  make  reply, 

‘  What  wouldst  thou  ?  ’  I  shall  say, 

“  ‘  O  God,  Thy  world  was  great  and  fair; 

Yet  give  me  to  forget  it  clean  ! 

Vex  me  no  more  with  things  that  were. 

Or  things  that  might  have  lieen. 

“  ‘  For  others.  Lord,  Thy  pitrging  fires, 

The  loves  reknit,  the  crown,  the  palm. 

For  me  the  death  of  all  «lesircs 
In  deep,  eternal  calm.’  ” 

A  similar  lack  of  any  hope  or  expectation  in  death  is 
echoed  in  the  exquisite  threnody  of  Alice  Meynall  entitled 
“  To  the  Beloved  Dead.”  It  begins : — 

“  Beloved,  thou  art  like  a  tune  that  idle  fingers 
Flay  on  a  window-pane. 

The  time  is  there,  the  form  of  music  lingers; 

But  O,  thou  sweetest  strain. 

Where  is  thy  soul  ?  Thou  liest  i’  the  wind  and  rain.” 

There  is  a  savor  of  the  Old  Testament  thought  of  death  in 
this,  and  in  the  same  author’s  famous  “Letter  from  a  Girl 
to  her  Own  Old  Age”  the  suggestion  is  distinctly  height¬ 
ened. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  curiosity  about  life  and  death  is 
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shot  through  with  a  glimmering  of  philosophical  hope  in 
Francis  Thompson’s  lines, 

“  Life  is  a  coquetry 
Of  Death,  which  wearies  me, 

Too  sure 
Of  the  amour. 

“  A  tiring-room  where  I 
Death’s  divers  garments  try 
Till  fit 

Some  fashion  sit. 

“  It  seemeth  me  too  much 
I  do  rehearse  for  such 
A  mean 

And  single  scene.” 

Of  course  the  characteristic  tone  of  this  whole  school  of 
poets  is  plaintive,  but  it  does  not  lack  here  and  there  a 
voice  that  pushes  the  question  to  the  ultimate  conclusion 
of  Omar  Khayyam : — 

“  Drink  !  for  you  know  not  whence  you  came  nor  why; 

Drink  !  for  you  know  not  why  you  go,  nor  where.” 

Such,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Henley’s  perverse  Ron¬ 
deau  beginning : — 

”  Let  us  be  drunk,  and  for  a  while  forget. 

Forget,  and  ceasing  even  from  regret. 

Live  without  reason  and  in  spite  of  rhyme.  .  .” 

But  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  mi¬ 
nor  poetry  of  the  passing  generation  has  more  often  em¬ 
phasized  anew  the  need  of  an  ethical  sanction,  and  the 
worth  of  high  ethical  ideals,  even  though,  in  the  lack  of 
such  a  sanction,  they  seem  essentially  unreasonable.  There 
is  profound  religious  suggestion  in  such  verse  as  Mr.  G.  A. 
Greene’s 

“They  have  taken  away  my  I^onl; 

They  have  shattered  the  one  great  Hope, 

They  have  left  us  alone  to  cope 
With  our  terrible  selves:  the  sword 
“They  broke  which  the  world  restored; 

They  have  cast  down  the  King  from  on  high; 

Their  derision  has  scaled  the  sky; 

They  have  taken  away  my  Lord. 
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“The  strength  of  innnortal  Love; 

The  comfort  of  millions  that  weep; 

Prayer  and  the  Cross  we  adored — 

All  is  lost !  there  is  no  one  above: 

We  are  left  like  the  beasts  that  creep: 

They  have  taken  away  our  Lord.” 

If  this  were  all  that  could  be  said  of  the  siigorestioii  of 
recent  verse,  I  doubt  if  any  sane  man  could  quite  bring 
himself  to  write  of  it.  But  it  is  not  all.  Side  by  side 
with  the  philosophical  despair  of  Thomson,  the  bitter  real¬ 
ism  of  Davidson,  and  the  plaintive  resignation  of  Matthew 
Arnold  and  his  school,  there  has  grown  up  a  new  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  place  of  man  as  a  self-directive  factor  in  the 
world.  The  poet  has  instinctively  di.scerned  that  Cause  is 
ultimately  of  the  nature  of  Will.  Men  cannot  be  con¬ 
vinced  for  very  long  that, 

“  We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  Magic  Shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go 
Round  with  the  Sun-illumined  Lantern  held 
In  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show.” 

They  know  that  they  are  something  more  than  this;  and, 
do  what  they  will,  they  never  can  quite  convince  them¬ 
selves  that  there  is  not  a  greater  Reason,  which  their  own 
reason  feebly  reflects,  and  a  profound  Ground  for  Causa¬ 
tion  of  whose  Nature  their  own  ability  to  originate  causes 
partakes.  There  have  been  those  who  find  the  now  fa¬ 
mous  lines  of  Henley  “To  R.  T.  H.  B.”  redolent  of  blas¬ 
phemy.  But  they  seem  to  me  rather  a  very  ill-mannered 
response  to  such  a  command  as  came  to  St.  Paul  by  Da¬ 
mascus  bidding  him  to  stand  upon  his  feet. 

“  Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
I'or  my  unconquerable  soul. 

“  In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed.” 
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There  speaks  the  man  in  sore  need  of  being  brought  into 
right  relations  with  a  Heavenly  Father,  if  indeed  there  be 
a  Heavenly  Father  anywhere,  but  a  man  who  is  abundant¬ 
ly  worth  bringing  because  he  is  very  conscious  of  his  man¬ 
hood’s  prerogatives  and  has  no  notion  whatever  of  trading 
them  for  the  first  convenient  mess  of  pottage  that  may  be 
offered  him.  It  is  not  a  normal  assertion  of  manhood.  It 
is  rather  a  rude,  perverse,  and  half-boorish  blurting-out  of 
a  badly  hypertrophied  egotism.  But  still  there  is  man- 
stuff  there.  The  raw  material  of  an  apostle  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Love  is  at  hand,  only  waiting  to  be  wrought  over  and 
direeted  toward  some  gracious  end. 

We  approach  a  little  nearer  to  a  sane  and  hopeful  view 
of  life  in  some  of  the  later  verses  of  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son.  He  loves  to  sing  of  men  who  look  out  with  clear  and 
discerning  eyes  upon  the  change  and  chance  of  human  ex¬ 
perience. 

“  The  evil  wi’  the  guid  they  tak; 

They  ca’  a  gray  thing  gray,  no  black; 

To  a  steigh  brae,  a  stubborn  back 
Addressin’  daily; 

An’  up  the  rude,  unbieldy  track 
O’  life,  gang  gaily.” 

He  assures  the  confirmed  pessimist 

.  ••  Ye’ve  fund  the  very  thing  to  do — 

That’s  to  drink  speerit; 

An’  shune  we’ll  hear  the  last  o’  you — 

An’  blithe  to  hear  it !  ” 

and  closes  the  whole  discussion  with  this  rather  telling 
figure : — 

“As  whan  a  glum  an’  fractious  wean 
Has  sat  an’  sullened  by  his  lane 
Till  wi’  a  roustin’  skelp  he’s  ta’en 
An’  shoo’d  to  bed — 

The  ither  bairns  a’  fa’  to  play’n’. 

As  gleg’s  a  gled.” 

There  is  a  healthy  tone  about  this.  It  savors  of  utter 
antagonism  to  that  worst  of  heresies  which  would  reduce 
VOL.  LV.  NO.  218. 
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religion  to  a  mere  speculation,  faith  to  ability  to  repeat  a 
set  creed,  love  to  a  weak  good-humor,  and  hope  to  a  clever 
betting  on  the  future’s  chances.  A  hearty  welcome  should 
be  extended  to  the  robust,  even  if  ill-defined,  faith  of  Ste¬ 
venson  and  Kipling.  They,  and  rather  against  my  will  I 
am  compelled  to  admit  Walt  Whitman  to  their  company, 
are  men  whose  blood  has  been  decently  oxygenated,  just 
as  all  religious  teaching  must  be,  if  it  is  ever  to  come  to 
anything.  Hear  Stevenson  again : — 

“  For  still  the  Lord  is  Lord  of  might; 

In  deeds,  in  deeds,  He  takes  delight; 

The  plough,  the  spear,  the  laden  barks, 

The  field,  the  founded  city  marks; 

He  marks  the  smiler  of  the  streets, 

The  singer  upon  garden  seats; 

He  sees  the  climber  in  the  rocks; 

To  Him  the  shepherd  folds  his  flocks. 

For  those  He  loves  that  underprop 
With  daily  virtues  Heaven’s  top. 

And  bear  the  falling  sky  with  ease. 

Unfrowning  caryatides,” 

Or,  if  you  will,  let  Mr.  Kipling’s  McAndrew  take  up  his 
parable  of  the  marine  engine  showing  forth  God’s  will  for 
men. 

Fra  skylight-lift  to  furnace-bars,  backed,  bolted,  braced  an’  stayed. 
An’  singin’  like  the  Mornin’  Stars  for  joy  that  they  are  made; 

While,  out  o’  touch  o’  vanity,  the  sweatin’  thrust-block  says: 

*  Not  unto  us  the  praise,  or  man— not  unto  us  the  praise  !  ’ 

Now,  a’  together,  hear  them  lift  their  lesson — theirs  and  mine: 

‘Law,  Order,  Duty  an’  Restraint,  Obedience,  Discipline  !  ’  ” 

But  there  is  more  than  the  clear  sounding  of  a  healthy 
ethical  note  in  ‘much  of  recent  minor  poetry.  One  need 
not  seek  far  before  finding  distinct  reiteration  of  the  P.salm- 
ist’s  “Though  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,”  and  St. 
Augustine’s  “  Fecisti  nos  ad  Te.”  So  Francis  Thompson 
sings ; — 

”  I  fled  Him  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days; 

I  fled  Him  down  the  arches  of  the  years; 

I  fled  Him  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 
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Of  my  own  mind;  and  in  the  midst  of  tears 
I  hid  from  Him,  and  under  running  laughter. 

Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped; 

And  shot  precipitated 
Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasamed  fears, 

From  those  strong  feet  that  followed,  followed  after. 

But  with  unhurrying  chase. 

And  unperturbed  pace. 

Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy. 

They  beat — and  a  Voice  beat 
More  instant  than  the  Feet — 

‘  All  things  betray  thee,  who  betrayest  Me.’  ” 

Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  evidence,  in  prose  and  poetry 
both,  of  a  certain  ineradicable  hunger  of  the  soul  for  Faith, 
which  no  substitute  can  either  pacify  or  satisfy.  The  cry 
of  it  runs  like  an  undertone  through  the  Autobiography  of 
John  Stuart  Mill ;  it  breaks  out  here  and  there  in  Clifford’s 
musical  prose,  despite  that  brilliant  dogmatist’s  unwilling¬ 
ness;  it  finds  petulant  and  sometimes  quite  unworthy  ut¬ 
terance  in  the  fretful  pessimism  of  James  Anthony  Froude. 
It  has  notably  inspired  the  muse  of  Symonds,  especially  in 
the  sonnets  called  “  Figura  Animi.”  But  it  has  found  its 
most  candid  as  well  as  most  beautiful  expression  in  a  son¬ 
net  of  the  late  George  Romanes,  composed  at  a  time  when 
its  author  saw  no  hope  that  any  genuine  and  comforting 
faith  would  ever  come  back  to  him. 

“  I  ask  not  for  Thy  love,  O  Lord:  the  days 
Can  never  come  when  anguish  shall  atone. 

Enough  for  me  were  but  Thy  pity  shown. 

To  me  as  to  the  stricken  sheep  that  strays. 

With  ceaseless  cry  for  unforgotten  ways — 

O  lead  me  back  to  pastures  I  have  known, 

Or  find  me  in  the  wilderness  alone. 

And  slay  me  as  the  hand  of  mercy  slays. 

“  I  ask  not  for  Thy  love;  nor  e’en  so  much 
As  for  a  hope  on  Thy  dear  breast  to  lie; 

But  be  Thou  still  my  shepherd — still  with  such 
Compassion  as  may  melt  to  such  a  cry; 

That  so  I  hear  Thy  feet,  and  feel  Thy  touch. 

And  dimly  see  Thy  face  ere  yet  I  die.” 
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We  should  scarcely  expect  to  look  to  the  poet  for  any 
formal  religious  apologetic,  simply  because  argument  of 
this  high  and  sustained  character  lies  beyond  his  province. 
But  still  there  is  a  suggestion  concerning  the  Method  of 
Faith  in  eight  brief  lines  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

“If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  man — 

And  only  a  man, — I  say 
That  of  all  mankind  I  cleave  to  him, 

And  to  him  will  I  cleave  alway. 

“  If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  God — 

And  the  only  God, — I  swear 
I  will  follow  Him  through  theaven  and  hell. 

The  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air.” 

Thus  I  have  attempted  some  suggestion  of  the  thought 
of  the  day  as  it  has  found  expression  through  the  medium 
of  that  poetry  which  is  distinctively  interpretive  rather 
than  creative.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  sum  up  an  ar¬ 
gument,  because  the  presentation  of  a  perfectly  articulated 
argument  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this  article.  But  the  re¬ 
ligious  significance  of  the  discu.ssion  may  very  properly  be 
comprehended  in  these  words  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Cranford  in  his 

Enigmas  of  the  Spiritual  Life.” 

“  Poetry  is  as  music  come  to  itself,  rallying  from  its  di¬ 
vine  trance,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  portray  those  sa¬ 
cred  and  awful  things  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
utter.  The  very  root  or  spring  of  poetry  is  an  abiding 
di.scontent  with  the  actual  and  a  quenchless  longing  for 
the  Ideal.  .  .  .  Revolt  against  what  is  thought  to  be  re¬ 
ligion  may  inspire  a  great  poem,  as  it  inspired  Lucretius 
and  Shelley ;  but  acquiescence  in  the  vanishing  of  religion 
is  fatally  depressing  to  poets.  Gods  are  needed  if  only  to 
be  defied.  The  Sublime  may  live  in  apparent  antagonism 
to  the  Infinite;  but  it  cannot  live  in  the  absence  of  the  In¬ 
finite.  Poetry  must  invent  a  God  if  none  really  exists.” 

And  so  must  Life. 
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ARTICIvE  IV. 

MODERN  LIGHTS  ON  THE  REFORMATION. 

BY  THK  RKV.  JAMES  UNDSAY,  M,A.,  B.D.,  B.SC. 

The  modern  lights  cast  upon  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  have  shown  a  new  way  of  estimating  its 
power  and  value.  The  new  view  is  that  which  comes  of 
regarding  it  more  as  part  of  a  wider,  more  general,  move¬ 
ment  than  as  something  detached  or  isolated.  The  results 
of  this  new  mode  of  view  lie  in  the  direction  of  sounder 
conceptions  of  its  worth  and  success.  These  improved 
conceptions  spring  from  its  being  set  in  juster  relations  to 
the  advancing  science  and  scholarship  of  its  time,  and  in 
essential  connection  with  the  growth  of  toleration  and  lib¬ 
erty. 

We  may  not  forget  that  the  age  was  one  of  literary  dis¬ 
covery,  enthusiasm,  and  progress,  in  which  men  like  Lu¬ 
ther  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  found  it  a  glorious  thing  to 
live.  Renaissance!  this  it  was  which  acted  like  a  charm 
on  the  men  of  that  time,  and  brought  them  to  feel  as 
though  ’twere  bliss  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive.  This  was 
the  joyous  dawn  of  that  life  of  the  mind  in  which  it  goes 
forth  into  the  cosmic  life  of  Nature  to  find  it  gifted  with 
an  inexhaustible  youth.  It  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch 
in  human  history  when  the  mind  of  man,  freeing  itself 
from  the  yoke  of  authority,  turned  to  thoughts  new,  high¬ 
er,  and  vaster,  and  essayed  to  reconcile  the  traditions  oi 
religion  with  the  teachings  of  antiquity.  Not  least  of  the* 
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evils  from  which  mind  freed  itself  was  that  of  an  overshad¬ 
owing  and  oppressive  siipernatiiralism.  A  new  impulse 
wrought  within  science,  and  a  new  light  rested  upon  art. 
The  age  was  one  of  the  new  birth  of  the  theoretic  spirit  or 
impulse,  for  that  spirit  or  impulse  sprang  from  the  human¬ 
istic  renewal  in  the  guise  of  natural  science.  Philosophy 
began  to  proclaim  the  autonomy  of  mind,  and  put  on  a 
universal  garb. 

So  far  as  the  Renaissance  is  concerned,  its  entire  philos¬ 
ophy  lay  along  the  lines  of  recovery  of  a  disinterested 
study  of  nature.  But  the  thought  of  to-day  can  very  well 
see  how  clo.sely  connected  with  the  past  all  the  new  quest 
of  humanistic  culture  really  was,  how  the  world  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  ideas  was  brought  to  life  again,  and  how 
dim  and  ill-defined  was  any  longing  for  a  worthy  goal. 
What  the  age  in  its  deepest,  if  least  defined,  desire  craved, 
was  not  really  Renaissance,  not  the  reviving  influences  of 
learning  or  the  transfiguring  effects  of  art,  but  rather  those 
moral  and  spiritual  renewals  which  meant  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  For  the  age  rightly,  if  vaguely,  divined  that  it  was 
a  greater — ^as  it  was  a  harder — thing  to  effect  the  rejuve¬ 
nescence  of  the  religious  life  than  to  renew  the  life  of 
knowledge  or  aesthetic.  It  was  still  wise  enough  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  these  revivings  of  art  and  learning,  complete 
renovations  as  men  declared  them  to  be,  by  no  necessity 
meant  the  new  births  of  the  moral  sphere.  These  were  in 
origin  and  impulse  human :  no  inward  impulse  prompted 
those,  in  whom  the  ancient  culture  and  ideals  had  so  re¬ 
vived,  to  call  for  a  sursum  corda  and  cry,  “All  our  springs 
are  in  Thee”!  No  doubt,  the  humanness  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  in  Germany  was  not  without  intellectual  impulse,  so 
that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  Reuchlin  and  Eras¬ 
mus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  intellectual  classes,  and 
a  spiritual  tendency  was  alike  evidenced  and  fostered.  But 
it  remained  ineffective  in  respect  of  positive  spiritual  it- 
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suits  and  unfruitful  in  spiritual  and  creative  issues.  But 
a  reviving  of  classic  antiquity  as  the  Renaissance  might 
thus  be,  it  was  yet,  as  Professor  Eucken  (in  his  fine  vol¬ 
ume  of  “  Eebensanschauungen  ’’)  very  properly  regards  it, 
first  of  all  something  which  signified  a  development  of 
modern  life. 

At  the  outset,  it  has  to  be  said  that  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  lack  of  firmness  in  the  hold  which  modern 
thought  has  of  that  aspect  of  the  Reformation  in  which  it 
appears  as  the  resistless  reaction  of  the  European  mind  or 
a  revolt  against  the  imperial  despotism  of  Rome,  with  the 
formal  or  mechanical  unity  it  imposed.  It  is  undeniable, 
as  Goethe  indeed  .said,  that  the  human  mind  tried  in  the 
Reformation  so  to  free  itself,  however  partially  it  may 
have  done  so.  Its  attempt  to  break  with  authority  was 
just  the  greatest  gain  of  the  movement.  The  thought  of 
our  time  more  clearly  affirms  Protestantism,  in  the  palmy 
regions  of  poetry  and  art,  to  have  been  the  precursor  of 
Protestantism  in  the  realm  of  reason,  and  also  in  that  of 
religion.  It  yet  apprehends  that  not  from  the  mere  feel¬ 
ing  after  liberty — for,  as  Hase  has  it,  the  struggle  after 
freedom  was  regarded  as  a  subordinate  matter — and  not 
from  the  scientific,  but  from  the  religious  conscience  in 
Luther  did  the  Reformation  proceed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  Luther’s  re¬ 
volt  was  the  preaching  of  Tetzel  on  indulgences,  their 
shameless  abuse,  in  fact,  that  which  led  to  Luther’s  ulti¬ 
mate  rejection  of  them.  But  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Luther’s  theses  bore  merely  on  the  abuse  of  in¬ 
dulgences,  for  they  really  aimed  to  summon  men  to  a  new 
view  of  life  and  its  relations  to  God  and  to  church.  Prot¬ 
estantism  is  to  us,  as  to  Kahnis,  an  essentially  religious  de¬ 
velopment,  and,  as  such,  to  be  measured  by  the  law  of  its 
own  territory  of  life.  The  form  it  took  in  Luther  was  due, 
as  Kostlin  declares,  to  his  direct  and  mighty  grasp,  his  in- 
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tuition,  and  his  unifying  view  of  truth.  The  Bahnbrecher^ 
or  path-breaking  pioneer,  was  he,  though  there  are,  of 
course,  the  senses  in  which  he  was  son  of  the  ages  that 
went  immediately  before.  The  mysteries  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  woke  in  Luther  a  deep  awe — the  speechless  awe 
that  dares  not  move;  and  his  perception  of  spiritual  truths 
and  realities  was  vivid  in  character.  It  was,  moreover, 
joined  to  great  natural  shrewdnes.s.  His  clearness  of  in¬ 
sight  and  creative  genius  made  him  the  great  religious 
power  he  was.  Extraordinary  strength  of  will  and  indom¬ 
itable  purpose  are  what  always  mark  him :  he  is,  in  fact, 
apt  so  to  luxuriate  in  his  strength  that  he  becomes  to  us  a 
fine  example  of  that  or  proud  aggressive  strength  to 
which  the  Greeks  so  fittingly  drew  attention. 

Deeply  do  the  lines  of  his  sturdy,  cheerful,  unconstrained 
Thuringiaii  nature  impress  themselves  upon  our  modern 
view.  It  was  the  greatness  of  Luther  that,  when  the 
monastic  world,  in  which  he  had  believed  and  lived,  fell  in 
ruins  around  him,  his  faith  in  the  new  world,  disclosed  by 
saving  and  justifying  faith,  never,  for  a  moment  wavered. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  his  habits  of  self-scrutiny,  or 
attempts  to  get  behind  and  examine  his  feelings  and  inner 
experiences,  do  not  impress  us  with  the  calm  repose  we 
expect  to  find  attendant  on  true  strength.  Titanic  strength  is, 
as  we  have  said,  pre.sent  in  him,  but  he  is  by  nature  too  rest¬ 
less  and  all  unquiet.  Impetuosity  marks  him,  but  not  the 
rashness  which  is  often  mistakenly  associated  with  Luther. 
This  Achilles,  with  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,  is 
marked,  in  fact,  by  great  caution. 

Harnack  has  not  thought  it  too  much  to  say  that  Luth¬ 
er’s  Christianity  was  the  Reformation,  and  one  of  our  own 
theologians  remarks  that  Luther,  as  long  as  he  lives,  is  the 
Saxon  Reformation.  Modern  thought  indeed  retains  Luther 
as  the  representative  of  Protestantism,  of  large  ideas, 
and  of  individual  freedom,  in  a  word,  of  what  Isaac  Taylor 
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styled  an  uncompelled,  undamaged  service  of  the  man 
to  God.  For  it  sees  that  to  him  we  owe  the  moral  ideals 
of  the  life  of  to-day,  in  which  the  ascetic  ideals  of  medie¬ 
valism  have  been  replaced  by  ideals  not  merely  humanistic 
but  Christian.  This  is  so  because  of  the  movement  he 
headed,  even  although  he  was  himself  much  less  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  anything  like  liberty  or  toleration  than  might  be 
wished.  We  do  not  altogether  wonder  that  liberty  was  no 
perfect  or  immediate  result  of  Luther’s  revolution,  for  we 
remember  that,  as  Lord  Acton  has  expressed  it,  “achieved 
liberty  is  the  one  ethical  result  that  rests  on  the  converging 
and  combined  conditions  of  advancing  civilization.”  It  is 
the  unconscious  greatness  of  Luther  to  pave  the  way  for 
such  advancing  freedom  and  ethical  achievement.  There 
are  senses  in  which  Luther  is  clearly  the  precursor  of  Schil¬ 
ler  and  Kant,  of  Lessing  and  Goethe,  even  though  he  main¬ 
tained  an  attitude  on  the  servitude  of  the  will  very  different 
from  the  ethical  freedom  of  Kant  and  Schiller,  and  spurned 
that  liberalism  which  Lessing  and  Goethe,  as  apostles  of  cult¬ 
ure,  suggest  for  us.  Luther,  in  fact,  builded  better  than  he 
knew,  when  he  sought  to  rectify  the  church  by  repairing 
and  renewing  the  foundations  whereon  her  life  of  faith 
doth  rest. 

For,  as  her  faith  is,  so  will  the  church’s  strength  be. 
Therefore  was  it  that  Luther  gradually — far  more  gradu¬ 
ally  than  the  Minerva-like  process  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been — came  to  lay  the  stress  he  did  on  faith  alone  as 
that  which  justifies,  and  even  that  faith,  as  conceived  by 
Luther,  a  very  abstract  thing  indeed.  Justification  became 
to  him  a  result  of  the  imputed  merits  of  Christ  in  a  way 
that  appeared  quite  independent  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
state  of  the  subject.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  antith¬ 
esis  between  sin  and  grace,  or  Law  and  Gospel,  having 
attained  a  place  that  was  central  in  his  thought.  It  be¬ 
came,  in  fact,  the  so-called  Angelpunkte  or  corner-stone 
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of  his  thought,  so  that  he  was  thereby  led  at  times  almost, 
but  not  actually,  into  grave  antinomian  tendencies. 

Less  religious  and  mystical,  more  intellectual  and 
humanistic,  than  Luther,  was  Zwingli,  with,  in  fact,  a 
marked  distaste  of  that  mysticism  to  which  Luther’s  work 
owed  so  much.  Zwingli  was  far  more  detached  than  Lu¬ 
ther  from  the  outer  organization  of  the  ancient  church,  and 
it  is  his  glory  to  have  brought  into  lasting  prominence,  in 
the  power  of  the  congregation,  a  general  principle  of  church 
government  whose  after  affects  have  been  so  lasting  and 
great,  for  social  and  political,  as  for  ecclesiastical,  life,  as  to 
be  beyond  dispute. 

Whatever  our  age  may  think  of  Calvin  as  thinker  and 
theologian,  it  is  ready  to  allow,  what  has  been  said  by  one 
who  has  no  special  proneness  to  Calvinism,  that  he  was 
the  pioneer  of  modern  efforts  to  reconstruct,  in  more  com¬ 
plete  and  scientific  form,  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  narra¬ 
tives. 

Less  logical  than  Calvin,  less  courageous  either  mentally 
or  morally  than  Luther,  stands  Melanchthon,  the  friend  of 
both,  scholar  and  diplomatist  of  the  movement.  Pre¬ 
eminently  the  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
Melanchthon,  for  he  performed  the  important  function  of 
systematizing  the  theology  of  the  times,  and  his  literary 
productiveness  was  of  an  astounding  character.  His  range 
was,  in  fact,  encyclopedic,  the  age  of  the  specialists  being 
not  yet.  His  peace-loving  spirit  and  his  devotion  to  truth 
are  held  in  honor  to-day,  for  the  world  to-day — and  every 
day — is  less  in  need  of  the  rushing  reformer  or  the  dainty 
humanist,  than  of  the  peaceable,  pure,  and  devoted  Chris¬ 
tian.  And  such,  we  may  allow,  was  Melanchthon,  albeit 
he  was  not  always  so  mild  as  is  popularly  supposed.  He 
had,  besides,  a  rather  larger  measure  of  that  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise  which  seems  to  be  so  much  in  favor  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  our  own  country  to-day.  The  merit  was  yet  his 
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to  have  uncompromisingly  opposed  the  superstitious  tyr¬ 
anny  of  Rome;  to  have  fostered  learning  in  face  of  the 
Philistinism  of  the  reforming  party;  to  have  left  his  im¬ 
press  as  the  “Teacher  of  Germany”  on  education  in  Prot¬ 
estant  schools  and  universities;  to  have  mitigated  the 
rigor  of  theological  theory;  to  have  safeguarded  public 
order,  and  preserved  the  sense  of  historic  continuity;  to 
have  proved,  in  fact,  the  worthy  lieutenant  of  the  mighty- 
souled  IvUtlier;  and  to  have  earned  the  veneration  and 
gratitude  of  after  ages,  in  respect  of  the  finely  disciplined 
spirit  he  displayed,  and  the  calm  and  peaceful  services  he 
rendered. 

The  peculiar  niche  filled  by  Melanchthon  was  just  that 
of  standing  in  the  gateway  of  a  new  time,  and  trying  to 
focus  and  peacefully  unify,  in  and  through  his  own  single 
personality,  all  the  influences  at  work  amid  the  storm  and 
stress  of  his  age.  Therein  he  was  unique.  In  our  day  the 
restoration  of  the  unity  of  Christendom  in  a  purified 
churchly  community  is  clearly  seen  to  have  been  the  ulti¬ 
mate  and  highest  end  of  all  Melanchthon’s  efforts.  It  has 
been  properly  claimed  for  him  (for  example,  by  Professor 
A.  Dorner,  of  Konigsberg)  that  he  really  opened  up  a  new 
world  to  thought,  in  the  way  he  passed  beyond  the  former 
dualism  of  nature  and  grace  to  recognize  the  unity  behind 
them,  and  clung  to  the  possibility  of  nature-knowledge  be¬ 
ing  harmoniously  linked  to  knowledge  ethical  and  religious. 
There  seems  to  be  more  adequate  recognition  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  ethical  thought  of  a  philosophical  character  to-day 
than  ever  before.  And  it  is  clearly  realized  that  his  dis¬ 
tinctive  service  lay  in  the  way  he  was  able  to  unite  the 
speculative  v/ith  the  empirical,  the  naturally  known  with 
the  historically  revealed.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with 
Melanchthon,  for  to  him  Nature  also  is  offspring  of  God. 
Melanchthon’s  ethical  feeling  and  his  dislike  of  antinomian 
perversions  are  among  the  characteristics  that  mark  him 
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off  from  Luther,  whose  friendship  he  retained  despite  every 
diversity.  More  than  an  Aristotelian  philosopher  the 
humanistic  Melanchthon  doubtless  was,  but  he  yet  brought 
forth  from  Aristotle  and  antiquity  the  principles  both  by 
which  his  own  thought  was  teleologically  determined,  and 
by  which  a  fruitful  discipline  for  the  sciences  was  reached. 
From  Melanchthon  we  must  date  a  new  epoch  in  dogmatic 
thought:  it  was  his  great  merit  to  have  redeemed  it  from 
scholastic  character  by  his  rich  infusion  of  elements  mysti¬ 
cal  and  pietistic,  experiential  and  rational,  scriptural  and 
j)ersonal. 

Now,  without  saying  more,  we  affirm  that,  while  it  may 
be  perfectly  true  that  disinclination  to  look  in  the  face  the 
spiritual  greatness  of  the  Reformers,  and  supine  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  necessity  for  the  Reformation,  may  be  only  too 
characteristic  of  our  time,  modern  thought  is,  in  its  sanest 
manifestations,  by  no  means  forgetful  that  the  truths  and 
principles  they  brought  into  view  live  and  move  and  give 
being  to  the  world  of  to-day.  It  recognizes  the  great  defect 
of  the  Reformation  to  have  been  its  leaving  the  real  reign 
of  dogma  or  speculative  theology,  untouched — its  leaving, 
that  is  to  say,  opinions,  definitions,  and  formulas  of  newer 
but  hardly  more  fruitful  type  still  reigning  over  faith.  It 
sees  the  final  triumph  over  scholasticism  as  yet  to  come.  It 
admits  that,  in  its  speculative  connections,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  can  be  viewed  only  as  a  very  mixed  result,  whose  ben¬ 
eficial  side  is  seen  in  the  way  it  made  men  fundamentally 
think.  It  sees  Christianity  to  have  been  left  by  the  new 
scholasticism,  too  much  as  veritable  dogma — all  too  little  a 
thing  of  faith  and  love  and  character  under  the  free  im¬ 
pulse  of  a  true  idealism.  It  acknovvledges  how  great  need 
such  scholasticism  had  of  the  admonition  in  “  Faust” — 

“  Das  Pergament,  ist  das  der  heil’ge  Bronnen, 

Woraus  ein  Trunk  den  Durst  auf  ewig  stillt? 

Erquickung  hast  du  nicht  gewonnen, 

Wenn  Sie  dir  nicht  aus  eigner  Seele  quillt.” 
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“  Parchment  and  books — are  they  the  holy  springs 
A  drink  from  which  thy  thirst  forever  stills  ? 

To  inspiration  hast  thou  not  attained, 

Except  from  thine  own  soul  it  freely  wells.” 

It  sees,  in  fact,  how  the  thought  of  faith,  and  of  the  justi¬ 
fication  which  it  brought,  was  allowed  to  obscure  for  men’s 
minds  the  Christ  of  faith,  even  while  it  welcomes  such  faith 
as  did  then  flourish  as  against  the  craving  of  the  Middle 
Ages  for  the  ineffable  vision.  It  understands  how  dry  and 
unfertile  the  Lutheran  theory  of  justification  by  faith  seems 
to  the  schematizing  view  of  reason,  but  how  real  and  true  to 
the  religious  feeling  was  yet  Luther’s  passionate  proclama¬ 
tion  of  it.  It  perceives  how  the  spiritual  movement  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  a  thing  to  be  welcomed,  because  of  the 
cleansing  and  renewing  force  it  carried  for  the  church  uni¬ 
versal,  and  in  spite  of  the  schism  it  involved.  To  be  wel¬ 
comed,  even  if  any  choose  to  say — 

“  Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
With  such  a  heady  currance,  scouring  faults.” 

For  we  shall  soon  see  what  ethical  force  it  brought  into 
play  in  the  world  of  that  time.  But  first  let  it  be  said  that 
modern  thought  regards  as  a  strange  and  arbitrary  ex¬ 
clusion  Harnack’s  treatment  of  Calvinism  and  Arminian- 
ism,  when  he  makes  the  Reformation  in  reality  an  exit 
{Wirklich  ein  Attsgang)  of  the  history  of  dogma.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  the  undue  emphasis,  the  too  exclusive  stress,  laid  by 
the  Reformation  on  the  purely  subjective  aspect  of  its  great 
principle,  and  the  grievous  disposition  it  showed  to  sever 
the  inner  from  that  which  is  outward,  to  set  the  spiritual 
over  against  the  natural,  as  though  grace  had  come  to  de¬ 
stroy  rather  than  perfect  nature.  The  pernicious  effects  of 
its  exce.ssive  absorption  with  the  subjective  consciousness 
of  salvation,  to  the  neglect  of  the  objective  interests  of 
Christianity,  have  been  growingly  apparent  to  modem 
thought,  as  itself  but  too  conscious  of  wrestlings  with  the 
infinite  subjectivity  or  self-occupation  of  this  late  time. 
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The  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the  Reforming  peoples  we 
cannot  but  find  in  their  inherited  moral  force  plus  the 
spirit  of  science. 

Now  it  is  seen  how  it  was  through  the  Reformation  that 
the  world,  even  the  religious  world,  learned  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  which  can  be  rendered  by  life  and  literature,  by  sci¬ 
ence  and  art,  by  politics  and  philosophy,  is  a  service  which 
must  be  one  of  perfect  freedom — organic  freedom  of  ad¬ 
justment.  It  is  further  seen  how  all  that  is  richest  in  sub¬ 
sequent  culture  is  due  to  Protestantism  having,  despite  the 
lack  at  times  of  the  philosophy  of  what  it  was  doing,  never 
relinquished  this  principle  of  freedom  of  investigation.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  lamentably  inadequate  thing  merely  to  say, 
with  Professor  Paulsen,  that  the  Reformation  helped  to 
bring  release  to  the  modern  spirit  from  supernaturalism, 
and  contributed  to  the  bringing  about  of  the  secularization 
of  modern  times.  As  if  the  Reformation  had  not  also  been 
a  leading  men  back  from  the  secularization  of  a  worldly 
church  towards  original  purity  of  faith !  As  if  it  had  not 
borne  anything  of  more  primary' significance  for  religion, 
life,  and  ethics,  than  his  admission  implies!  Of  course, 
there  were  the  freeing  from  medieval  supernaturalism  and 
the  tendency  towards  secularization,  but  the  theological 
thought  of  our  time  does  not  suffer  itself  to  forget  the  sense 
of  personal  respon.sibility  to  God  and  of  personal  commun¬ 
ion  with  Him,  free,  immediate,  spiritual,  won  by  the  Ref¬ 
ormation — with  which,  in  fact,  the  Reformation  began; 
nor  the  new  hopes  of  higher  life,  to  be  realized  here  and 
now,  which  were  then  liberated,  even  though  it  admits  a 
Christian  community  on  earth  to  have  been  much  less  a 
Reformational  ideal  than  it  should  have  been ;  nor  the  the¬ 
ological  interest  that  marked  the  era,  with  its  teachings 
about  the  universal  priesthood  and  private  judgment  or 
spiritual  certitude  on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness. 
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Just  as  little  does  it  forget  the  way  in  which  Catholi¬ 
cism,  as  a  whole,  or  in  its  institutional  aspect,  denied  to  in¬ 
dividual  members  the- immediacy  of  relation  to  God  which 
it  yet  claimed  for  itself,  and  entailed  a  woful  abdication  of 
that  conscience  which  is  man’s  crown.  The  revival  of  eth¬ 
ical  interest  which  marks  the  Reformational  era  is  not  to 
be  mistaken.  It  was,  no  doubt,  unfortunate,  in  respect  of 
such  looseness  of  morals  as  then  prevailed,  that  so  much 
stress  was  laid  on  the  intellectual  aspect  of  faith.  The 
evil  effects  of  Luther’s  teaching  were  acknowledged  by 
himself,  for  his  rigid  insistence  on  faith,  and  faith  only, 
was  of  a  kind  that  easily  lent  itself  to  moral  perversion. 
No  unsatisfactoriness  or  imperfection  of  the  moral  effects 
of  the  Reformation  can  make  this  quickening  of  ethical  in¬ 
terest  any  less  real.  Men  began  to  feel  that  all  things 
were  theirs,  theirs  to  be  used  in  the  world  that  here  and 
now  is,  and  that  in  such  using  of  them — without  ascetic 
taint  or  bias — all  the  ends  of  moral  life  are  satisfied.  The 
inwardness  of  faith  or  spiritual  redemption  taught  men 
another  mode  of  triumph  over  the  world  than  an  outward 
sprinkling  from  it.  The  spring  or  motive-power  of  this 
quickened  ethical  interest  was  clearly  religious,  but  it  none 
the  less  really  achieved,  in  its  abjuration  of  the  lordship  of 
the  universal  church  over  conscience,  an  independent  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  moral  life  in  the  view  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion. 

Now  the  thought  of  to-day  sees  that  the  faith  begotten 
of  the  Reformational  spirit  could  not  but,  as  Dollinger  de¬ 
clared,  purify  the  European  atmosphere,  impel  the  mind 
on  to  new  courses,  and  promote  a  rich  scientific  and  liter¬ 
ary  life.  It  perceives  what  a  groundless  notion  is  that  of 
those  who  have  in  modern  times  taken  the  Protestantism, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  that  Reformation  by  which  the 
faith  was  saved,  to  be  anti-dogmatic  in  principle,  as  though 
the  reserved  right  of  perpetual  investigation  were  a  denial 
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that  there  is  anything  positive  and  ascertainable  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  Certainly  Protestantism,  as  individualistic  in 
thought,  lies  apart  from  dogma  in  its  assertion  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  conscience;  but  what  has  just  been  said  must 
be  taken  as  true  of  Protestantism  even  before  it  passes  into 
a  method.  Protestantism  has  not  set  the  seal  of  its  conse¬ 
cration  on  the  principle  of  individuality  without  knowing 
that  the  liberty  it  has  inaugurated  is  liberty  to  make  for 
religious  truth,  order,  and  progress,  in  making  for  which 
true  liberty  alone  can  live.  In  this  respect  for  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  individuality,  it  forms  a  striking  antithesis  to  Ca¬ 
tholicism,  which  has  elected  to  plant  itself  at  the  antipodes 
of  such  liberty,  and  has  really  usurped  the  place  of  the 
revelation  alike  of  history  and  of  conscience. 

But  now,  why  should  it  be  so  hard  to  see  that  Reforma¬ 
tion,  in  principle  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
not  a  thing  done  once  for  all,  but  something  to  be  always 
and  forever  repeated  in  the  renewing  energies  of  Christian¬ 
ity?  Why  should  our  Protestant  churches  care  so  much 
for  church  domination,  and  not  care  more  for  truth  ? 
While  the  reconstructive  powers  of  the  movement  were  far 
less  conspicuous  than  its  restorative  energies,  we  can  at 
least  be  abidingly  grateful  for  it  as  the  underlying  spring 
whence  have  flowed  all  subsequent  efforts  to  realize  a  true, 
because  spiritual,  universality,  in  the  higher  unity  of  a 
system  whose  center  of  gravity  moves  not  from  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Christian  spirit.  We  are  nowise  troubled  when 
it  is  said  that  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  Protestantism 
lies  in  its  name.  For  no  nobler  stand  could  have  been 
made  by  its  founders  than  that  which  welcomed  death 
sooner  than  believe  a  lie.  Sma:ll  indeed  are  the  souls  that 
cannot  see  the  spiritual  greatness  involved  in  the  dead  set 
they  made  against  papal  indulgences  and  priestly  preten¬ 
sions  of  every  sort.  We  can  recognize  that  Protestantism, 
however  it  may  be  said  to  live  in  its  protest,  can  be  no 
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failure  in  that  whereto  it  aspires.  That,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  is  the  simple  assertion  of  the  principle  of  true  individ¬ 
uality — the  self-activity  of  the  individual — or  the  right  to 
fulfill  the  duty  God  has  laid  on  individual  man.  Unlike 
Catholicism,  it  claims  not  (from  our  standpoint)  to  be  a  re¬ 
ligion,  but  is  content  to  cry,  '^'‘Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord.’’  For  all  that,  the  positive  theology  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  was  strong,  noble,  independent.  ^  The  theology  of  the 
Reformation  was  creative,  although  legalism  and  tradition¬ 
alism  were  besetting  evils  of  the  century  that  immediately 
followed. 

This  individuality  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is 
begotten  in  us  by  the  power  of  faith,  but  faith  itself  in  its 
turn  comes  to  owe  its  very  life  to  this  principle  of  individ¬ 
uality.  It  would  be  .strange  if  our  thought  to-day  did  not 
see  the  individualistic  power  of  the  Protestant  faith  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  very  way  in  which  it  from  the  first  created 
commanding  personalities,  whose  impress  has  been  left  on 
succeeding  generations,  and  whose  force  is  felt  to  this  hour. 
The  thought  of  this  time  calmly  but  confidently  maintains 
that  the  historic  vindication  of  this  daring  Protestant  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  unfettered  freedom  of  individual  power  or  gen¬ 
ius,  as  the  only  condition  of  victoriously  progre.ssive  .scien¬ 
tific  and  aesthetic  su.sceptibility,  has,  in  spite  of  occa.sional 
iconoclasms,  been  ample.  It  has  seen  that  principle  per¬ 
sistently  opposed,  from  the  Jesuitical  side,  in  the  strained 
interests  of  authority,  but  also  as  firmly  adhered  to  as  the 
very  crown  of  moral  personality. 

What  it  awaits  is  that  justification  of  Protestanti.sm  in  her 
children  to  which  intellectual  freedom  and  unity  at  length 
must  lead,  for  vital  individualism — when  it  .shall  be  at¬ 
tained — is  beginning  rather  than  end.  It  has  outgrown 
every  view  of  Reformational  principle  which  is  satisfied 
with  regarding  it  more  as  memorial  of  the  pa.st  than  as  re¬ 
serve  of  the  future.  The  best  thought  of  the  time  chills 
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before  every  effort  to  press  modern  thought  into  the  Pro¬ 
crustean  bed  of  the  thought  of  the  past,  and  ardently  pants 
for  the  ideal  which  in  Protestantism  shines  from  the  sky 
of  the  future.  We  may  perhaps  say  that  it  takes  religious 
Protestantism  to  be  less  an  end  than  a  means  towards  at¬ 
taining  freedom  that  shall  be  full,  and  rounded,  and  com¬ 
plete,  and  takes  it  to  be,  as  means,  of  quite  inestimable 
value.  It  takes  what  services  Kant  and  Schleiermacher 
have  rendered  for  the  theology  and  religion  of  our  own 
century  to  be  nowise  unrelated,  as  results,  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Inestimable  these  services  have  been,  albeit  they 
reached  not  perfect  or  satisfying  issues.  But  the  self-reve¬ 
lation  of  Ood  in  Christ  recovered  for  us  by  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  has  yet  more  glorious  truth  to  give  forth  for  us. 

And  when  we  speak  of  Schleiermacher,  it  cannot  be  for¬ 
gotten  what  a  new  Reformation  he  has  introduced — a  Ref¬ 
ormation  which,  beginning  in  a  new  sense  of  religion  be¬ 
ing  brought  to  the  cultured  {gebildeten)  among  its  de- 
spisers,  awaits  to-day  the  perfect  result  that  will  be  reached 
when  religion  shall  descend  with  renovating  power  to  the 
uncultured  {tingcbildctai)  among  its  despisers.  P'or  the 
reasons  are  not  far  to  seek  why  the  interests  of  these  latter 
are  to  be  considered  not  less  than  those  of  the  former.  And 
so  it  comes  that,  with  its  large  outlook  but  too  scanty  lei¬ 
sure  for  seeing  visions,  the  thought  of  to-day  drops  before 
every  surmise  that  the  Reformational  position  or  principle 
may  now  lose  its  force,  the  venerated  word,  E  pur  si  mu- 
ove;  for  it  sees  that  “  the  end  is  not  yet.”  It  sees  that 
there  is  an  unexhausted  vitality  in  the  Protestantism  of  a 
Leibnitz,  a  Newton,  a  Milton,  a  Butler,  a  Goethe,  a  Schlei¬ 
ermacher,  a  Wordsworth,  a  Dorner,  a  Ranke,  a  Martineau, 
which  proclaims  new  developments  and  advancing  regen¬ 
eration  for  humanity.  It  sees  that  the  strength  of  Protest¬ 
ant  ideas  is  augmented  in  all  conflict  with  Catholicism, 
and  that  the  sense  of  their  worth  is  thereby  deepened. 
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But  this  does  not  keep  it  from  recognizing  that  there  is  an 
intellectualism — of 'the  hard,  all-in-all  sort — in  Protestant¬ 
ism  that  yet  remains  to  be  broken,  ere  the  spiritual  ideal 
can  be  fully  attained. 

If  it  should  even  own,  with  Edmond  Schdrer  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  place,  tluit  the  days  of  Protestantism,  as  a  positive 
system  or  an  institution,  are,  by  reason  of  its  logical  incon¬ 
sistency,  numbered,  it  should  yet,  with  him,  hold  fast  to 
the  principle  of  it  as  immortal.  It  certainly  owns  the 
need  that  Protestantism,  grown  more  ideal  to-day,  should 
seek  the  courage  and  secure  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
principles,  and  enter  more  fully  into  the  largeness  of  rea¬ 
son.  Then  will  be  seen  how  little  the  thoughts  of  men 
have  entered  into  the  truth  of  religious  individuality 
brought  to  the  front  by  the  Reformation,  when  they  have 
been  content  to  regard  it  as  empty  protest,  on  which  might 
be  inscribed,  l^idiiitas  et  steriiitas^  rather  than  something 
which  “rests  not  now  by  day  or  night”  till  it  shall  see  all 
crowns  of  power  and  intellect  freely  cast  before  the  feet  of 
Christ.  Not  in  vain  has  an  enlightened  Protestantism 
meanwhile  striv'en  to  realize  that  whereunto  its  greatest 
teachers  have,  in  recent  times,  been  seeking  to  bring  it, — 
even  that  “equilibrium  of  the  fixed  and  the  alterable,”  in 
which,  through  communion  with  a  risen  Lord,  progress  is 
rendered  possible. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

EARLY  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

BY  H.  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D. 

CONCLUSION  OK  SECOND  PAPER.' 

Much  of  the  region  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  is  now  a  barren  waste.  It  was  once  a  land  of  count¬ 
less  lakes  and  niiinerous  rivers.  The  country  could  not 
have  lost  this  character  when  occupied  by  the  Indo-Irani- 
ans;  and  the  pres.sure  of  the  tribes  behind,  rather  than  the 
need  of  pa.sturage,  was  probably  the  cause  of  their  onward 
march.  The  region  to  the  south  of  tlie  range  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  suffered  any  great  change,  and  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  not  materially  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  It  is  a 
great  plateau  with  lofty  mountains,  and  extends  as  far  east 
as  the  Indus  valley.  In  its  extreme  northeastern  corner, 
just  under  the  Hindu  Kush,  lies  the  Kabul  basin,  which 
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was  for  many  centuries  a  part  of  India.  This  has  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate.  The  descent  from  the  plateau  is  sudden, 
and  the  change  in  the  climate  is  equally  marked.  It  is  a 
region  of  scanty  rain-fall,  and  the  Indus  valley  is  intensely 
hot.  Here,  in  the  dry  season,  everything  becomes  parched,- 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  gradually  turns  to  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder,  which  rises  over  all  the  plain  like  a  mist. 
With  the  change  in  the  monsoon  comes  the  needed  and 
longed-for  rain. 

As  the  time  for  this  approaches,  a  slight  haze  begins  to 
be  visible  about  the  mountains.  It  gradually  increases  in 
density  from  day  to  day ;  and,  in  the  course  of  several 
weeks,  begins  to  form  into  floating  clouds,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  serve  to  tantalize  the  suffering  beholders.  At 
length  an  occasional  flash  of  lightning  is  seen  in  the  region 
of  the  peaks,  and  the  haze  at  last  begins  to  spread  over  the 
landscape.  The  action  now  becomes  rapid.  In  a  few 
hours  the  horizon  grows  black,  and  the  clouds  mass  them¬ 
selves  in  the  heavens.  The  approach  of  the  stonn  is 
marked  by  fitful  gusts  of  wind,  which  are  followed  by  ter¬ 
rific  blasts,  as  the  hurricane  gathers  itself  and  breaks  in  its 
fury.  At  times,  when  the  approaching  tempest  is  of  unu- 
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sual  severity,  a  ruddy  glare  is  seen  in  the  sky.  The  light¬ 
ning  begins  to  play  incessantly,  sometimes  in  broad  sheets 
of  flame,  sometimes  in  blinding  flashes  which  are  instantly 
followed  by  the  crashing  thunder.  The  rain  streams  down 
in  torrents.  It  is  the  typical  thunder-storm  of  the  tropics.^ 
What  wonder  that  a  profound  impression  was  made  on 
men  accustomed  to  worship  the  lightning  and  the  fire,  the 
snn  and  the  moon,  the  dawn  and  the  wind?  Although  the 
Aryans  may  have  met  with  an  occasional  tornado  to  the 

'  Cf.  Rev.  II.  Cauiiter,  on  the  setting?  in  of  the  monsoon,  quoted  in 
SHK.,  xxvi.,  Introd.,  pp.  xxiii.-xxiv.  Cf.  also  RH.,  p.  94.  It  was  the 
writer’s  go(Kl  fortune  to  he  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  on  June  17,  1882.  The  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions  re.sembled  in  a  striking  manner  those  which  are 
saitl  to  attend  the  breaking  up  of  the  Indian  monsoon,  except  that  the 
action  was  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  day.  There  was  the 
same  hazy  look,  the  same  lifelessne.ss  of  the  air,  and  a  similar  gradual 
formation  of  clouds.  When  the  cloud  masses  had  finally  taken  shape 
and  were  set  in  motion,  a  most  brilliant  and  dazzling  effect  was  produced. 
Magnificent  colors,  lieggaring  description,  covered  the  southern  half  of 
the  sky;  while  through  the  clouds,  in  the  west,  shone  a  triangular  patch 
resembling  a  huge  sheet  of  burnished  brass.  Clouds  of  a  general  balloon 
shape,  but  coiled  into  a  spiral  form  and  dnding  in  wicked-looking  twist¬ 
ing  tails,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  which  shaded 
off  into  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  lightning  was  incessant.  All 
nature  seemed  hushed,  and  the  very  animals  appeared  to  be  cowed  by 
the  approaching  .storm.  Such  a  phenomenon,— followed,  as  it  was,  by  a 
fearful  roaring  and  crashing  as  the  wind  wrought  its  awful  havoc  (houses 
were  demolished  and  the  ground  fairly  bristled  in  places  with  huge 
splinters),  and  succeeded  immediately  thereafter  by  an  agreeable  health¬ 
giving  coolness  which  ])revailed  for  weeks  in  delightful  contra.st  to  the 
oppre.ssive  heat  preceding  the  tornado, — is  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  be¬ 
holder  a  vivid  conception  of  the  Indian  hurricanes,  and  to  make  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  ■  Veda  seem  natural  and  fitting.  In  this  light,  the  Hindu 
storm  gods, — Rudra  (cf.  his  lieauty  and  .strength,  R-V.,  ii.  33,  3;  his 
coiled  hair,  i.  1 14,  i;  etc.),  Indra  (cf.  his  golden  car,  vi.  29,  2;  his  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  thunderbolt,  as  in  ii.  ii,  10;  etc.),  and  the  Maruts  (cf. 
their  beautiful  appearance,  ii.  34,  2;  the  splendor  unfolded  by  the  skins 
worn  on  their  .shoulders,  i.  166,  10;  etc.), — all  .seem  very  lifelike  and  in¬ 
telligible.  See  K.,  note  143,  or  M.,  v.,  p.  98.  The  alxsence  of  references 
to  M.  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  M.  for  reference  until  after  that  part  of  the 
paper  was  in  print.  The  same  is  true  of  AH.  and  AM. 
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north  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  the  shifting  monsoon  must  have 
intensified  their  reverence,  given  a  new  color  to  their  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  taxed  to  the  utmost  their  powers  of  expres¬ 
sion.  In  the  effort  to  picture  these  manifestations  of  di¬ 
vine  power,  the  Rsis  gave  to  posterity  their  boldest  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  gods  whom  they  saw  in  these  phenomena. 

As  has  been  intimated,  fire,  possibly  from  its  connection 
with  the  lightning,  was  probably  regarded  as  sacred  even 
in  Indo-European  days,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
developed  into  a  divinity,  or  daimon,  until  Indo-Iranian 
tiines.^  Among  the  Hindus,  from  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  sacrifice,  ‘  Fire became  the  special  god  of  the 
Brahmans ;  but,  although  Agiii  took  on  various  new  char- 

*  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  no  one  attempted  to  com¬ 
pose  hymns  Ijefore  the  time  of  the  Indo-Iranians, — the  art  of  hymn-mak¬ 
ing  did  not  spring;  Minerva-like  into  existence,  and  the  Indo-Europeans 
had  objects  of  w'orship, — nor  can  it  be  assumed  that  the  Rik  is  mostly  a 
survival  from  the  actual  Indo-Iranian  period.  There  may  be  a  few  hymns 
and  scattered  stanzas  which  have  survived,  in  practically  their  original 
form,  from  those  early  times;  but  they  can  hardly  l)e  identified.  That 
older  material  should  not  be  drawn  upon  by  the  poet-sages,  however, 
would  be  contrary  to  all  human  history  and  experience;  and  many  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  this  kind  there  doubtless  is,  especially  in  the  older  hymns.  The 
present  form  of  certain  hymns  implies  just  such  a  process.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  view  is  therefore  probably  correct,  that  the  Rik  was  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  Panjab,  though  many  hymns  doubtless  originated 
in  the  Kabul  valley  to  the  west.  Cf.  EH.,  pp.  15-16. 

*  Men  seem  to  have  first  learned  to  produce  fire  by  observing  that  the 
wind  caused  dead  or  resinous  twigs  on  the  interlocking  branches  of  trees 
to  take  fire  by  friction.  They  then  began  to  obtain  fire  in  the  same 
way  from  the  siune  woods.  This  was  the  Hindu  method.  The  sticks 
ust<l  were  the  ‘parents’  of  Agni,  the  pro<luction  of  fire  l>eing  looked  up¬ 
on  as  an  act  of  l)egeUing.  He  was  the  ‘  youngest  ’  of  the  gods,  lx.*cause 
‘born’  (kindled)  anew  every  morning.  The  fire  consumed  the  kindling 
sticks,  and  he  was  accordingly  said  to  devour  his  parents.  Fire  burns 
with  flames,  and  so  tlie  notion  arose  that  Agni  devours  the  fore.st  with 
strong  teeth.  That  the  figures  based  on  these  simple  physical  facts  were 
taken  more  or  less  literally  seems  clear;  but  how  much  they  imply  is  a 
question.  It  is  hardly  .safe,  for  examjde,  to  assume,  simply  lxjcau.se  Ag¬ 
ni  was  said  to  do  so,  that  the  Hindus  once  ate  their  parents.  They  may 
have  done  so;  but  Agni’s  powers  in  this  direction  seem,  as  a  matter  of 
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acteristics  as  a  deity,  his  original  physical  features  were 
always  retained.^  In  time,  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun 
were  attributed  to  him,  and  his  threefold  birth — as  fire, 
lightning,  and  sun — is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
Rik.  Many  w’ere  the  feats  of  Agni,  and  he  occupied  a 
large  place  in  the  lives  of  the  people.^  His  hymns  are 
placed  first  in  the  “Family-books.” 

The  sun,  at  first  worshiped  as  Surya,'*  received,  as  god  of 
the  shepherds,  the  name  Pusan,^ ‘Nourishing-one ’ ;  while 
deeper  thinkers,  seeing  an  animating  spirit  behind  the  phys¬ 
ical  orb,  came  to  call  him  Savitr,®  ‘Impeller.’  Others 
still,  observing  his  daily  feat  of  crossing  the  sky, — he  was 
said  to  do  it  in  three  strides, — called  him  Visnu,®  ‘Active- 
one.’  The  new  names  may  have  been  confined,  at  first,  to 
certain  families  or  localities;  but  they  seem  to  have  soon 
become  general.  In  this  way  the  sun  came  to  stand  for 
several  gods  in  the  Vedic  hymns. 

Closely  associated  with  ‘  Sun,’  are  the  A9vins,  ‘  Horse- 
guiding-ones,’  often  likened  to  the  Dioskouroi,  with  whom 

fact,  to  have  Ijeen  regarded  with  wonder.  Cf.  MM3.,  PP-  253-257,  and 
R-V.,  X.  79,  4. 

•  In  this  respect.  Soma  alone  is  like  him;  for  the  other  go<ls  became 
more  and  more  abstract,  and  finally  lost,  except  in  certain  surviving 
forms  of  expression,  their  original  physical  nature.  They  ultimately  be¬ 
came  either  entirely  anthropomorphic  or  practically  disappeared,— in 
some  cases  by  absorption  into  other  deities. 

*K.,  pp.  35-37.  EH.,  pp.  105-112.  B.,  pp.  9-10.  O.,  pp.  43-47 
102-133.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  11-148,  and  ii.,  pp.  4-22.  MM3.,  PP-  ^20,  127,  144- 
202,  264-271,  and  303-305.  AM.,  §35,  pp.  88-100.  M.,  v.,  pp.  199-223. 

*K.,  pp.  54-55-  eh.,  pp.  17-19  and  40-46.  AM.,  §  14,  pp.  30-32.  M., 
iv.,  pp.  1 09- 1 10,  and  v.,  pp.  155-161. 

^K.,  pp.  55-56,  and  notes  209-212.  EH.,  pp.  50-56.  B.,  p.  20.  0., 

pp.  230-233.  AB.,  ii.,  pp.  420-430.  AM.,  \  16,  pp.  35-37-  M.,  v.,  pp. 
171-180. 

*K.,  pp.  56-58,  and  notes  216-222.  EH.,  pp.  46  50.  B.,  p.  20.  0., 
pp.  64-65.  AB.,  iii.,  pp.  38-64.  AM.,  \  15,  pp.  32-34.  M.,  iv.,  pp.  no- 
III,  and  V.,  pp.  162-170. 

«K.,  p.  56.  EH.,  pp.  56-58.  B.,  p.  20.  O.,  pp.  227-230.  AB.,  ii., 
pp.  414-419-  AM.,  \  17,  pp.  37-42.  M.,  iv.,  pp.  63-98  and  114-115- 
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they  may  have  been  originally  identical  but  they  elude  a 
careful  analysis,  and  may  possibly  have  been  developed  in¬ 
dependently.  If  they  were  once  identical  with  Castor  and 
Pollux,  they  must  go  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Indo- 
European  period.  They  seem  to  refer  to  the  twilight, 
which  is  very  brief  in  India,  and  are  associated  with  ‘  Dawn  ’ 
(Usas).  They  are  the  husbands  of  Siirya,  the  daughter  of 
the  sun.  Usas^  follows  the  Agvins  and  brings  the  first 
light  to  men.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the 
Rik  are  addressed  to  this  goddess,  and  it  appears  likely 
that  the  Dawn-cult  was  mostly  developed  in  the  Panjab. 

But  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Vedas  is 
Indra.^  To  him  more  hymns  are  addressed  than  to  any 
other  deity ;  and  his  deeds,  many  and  various,  are  celebra¬ 
ted  with  due  glory.  Some  of  them  are  not  to  his  credit, 
and  his  worshipers  at  length  came  to  feel  that  his  violence 
and  treachery  needed  an  excuse.  Trita  was  accordingly 
made  the  scapegoat,  and  received  the  blame.  The  origin 
of  Indra’s  name  is  not  known.  Many  theories  have  been 
advanced  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  trace  him  back  to  a  deified  giant,^ — an  “old  man  of  the 
mountains,”  or  some  local  hero. 

‘K.,  pp.  49-52,  and  notes  171-172.  EH.,  pp.  80-86,  B.,  p.  21.  O., 

pp.  207-215.  AB.,  ii.,  pp.  431-510-  am.,  \  21,  pp.  49-54. 

*K.,  pp.  52-54,  and  note  193.  EH.,  pp.  19-20  and  73-80.  B.,  pp.  8 

and  21.  O.,  pp.  236-238.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  241-250.  AM.,  \  20,  pp,  46-49. 
M.,  V,,  pp.  181-198. 

*K.,  pp.  40-49,  and  note  141.  EH.,  pp.  2o-2r  and  91-96.  B.,  pp.  12- 

13.  O.,  pp.  95-97  and  134-185.  AB,,  ii.,  pp.  157-366.  Ii.  D.  Perry,  in 
JAOS.,  xi.,  1885,  pp.  117-208.  AM.,  ^22,  pp.  54-66.  M.,  iv.,  pp.  79-91, 
94-96,  and  99-109;  and  v.,  pp.  77-139. 

^See  JR.,  pp.  292-300  and  623.  While  it  must  lie  confessed  that  there 
is  abundant  material  of  the  kind  necessary  to  make  out  a  fairly  good 
case,  there  is  also  much  of  a  very  different  sort.  For  example,  in  R-V., 
iv.  18,  10,  his  mother  is  called  a  cow,  while  vr^n,  which  may  mean 
‘bull,’ is  a  common  epithet  of  the  go<l.  He  was  no  Apis,  however.  See 
E.  W.  Hopkins,  in  JAOS.,  xvi.,  1896,  pp.  ccxxxvi.-ccxxxix. ;  and  MM2., 
PP-  395-398. 
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But  Indra  was  not  a  deified  man.^  He  was  a  storm-god, 
the  god  of  the  warrior  classes ;  and,  if  he  seems  to  have 

•  From  the  fact  that,  without  exception,  Indra’s  name  comes  first  in 
the  ‘pair’  deities  of  which  he  forms  a  part  (see  K.,  note  1 14,  and 
JAOS.,  xi.,  1885,  p.'2oS),  it  has  t)een  inferred  that  the  word  Indra  “had 
an  original  adjective  value.”  E.  W.  Fay,  in  AJP.,  xvii.,  Apr.,  1896,  p. 
14,  footnote  4.  It  is  certainly  peculiar  that  with  lx)th  Agni  and  Vayu 
(Indragni  and  Indravayh)  the  word  loses  its  accent;  while  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  possibly  also  with  the  former, — the  form  would  be  the  same  in 
either  case, — it  remains  in  the  singidar.  The  hymns  to  Indravayu,  more¬ 
over,  and  most  of  those  to  Indragni,  are  jdaced  by  one  of  the  most  care¬ 
ful  investigators  of  the  subject  (E.  V.  Arnold,  in  JAOS.,  xviii.,  1897,  pp. 
352-353)  among  the  oldest  in  the  Rik.  Can  it  lie  that  the  word  was  orig¬ 
inally  used  as  an  epithet  of  one  or  lK>th  of  these  gods  ?  There  are  some 
reasons  for  Ixilieving  that  this  may  have  been  the  case.  Vayu,  or  Vata, 
means  ‘  Blowing-one,  Wind,’  the  prevailing  name  for  the  god  being 
Vayu,  for  the  wind  Vata.  K.,  p.  38.  EH.,  pp.  87-91.  B.,  p.  14.  O., 

pp.  224-226.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  25-28.  AM.,  <^30,  pp.  81-83.  M.,  V.,  pp.  143- 

146.  ‘Wind’  was  worshiped  by  the  Indo-Iranians,  if  not  earlier,  and 
the  Avestan  Vayu  is  a  fiend-.smiter,  is  bright  and  glorious,  and  has  a 
golden  car  and  furnishings.  He  works  highly  and  is  powerful  to  afflict. 
To  him  Ahura  Mazdah  offers  sacrifice,  as  does  Thraetaona, — it  is  by  this 
means  that  he  obtains  power  to  conquer  Azhi  Dahaka  (cf.  Indra  and 
Trita  unitedly  fighting  Ahi), — and  he  grants  the  prayer  of  his  maiden 
worshipers  for  young  and  beautiful  husbands  as  well  as  those  of  the  Ar¬ 
yans  for  power  to  smite  their  foes.  SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixiv.  lb.,  xxiii., 
pp.  249-263.  Indra,  then,  has  some  of  the  features  of  Ixjth  Vayu  and 
Atar  (see  alK)ve,  Iv.,  Jan.,  1898,  p.  104),  as  they  appear  in  the  Avesta. 
The  Vedic  Vayu  has  a  thousand  cars,  or  wagons,  R-V.,  ii.  41,  i,  and  he 
ble.sses  his  worshipers  with  gifts,  viii.  46,  25;  but  his  hymns  are  mostly 
invitations  to  the  Soma-pressing, — there  are  two,  x.  168  and  186,  to  Vata, 
praising  his  chariot  (the  rushing  wind)  and  asking  for  blessings,— as  are 
those  to  Indravayu.  Vayu  is  mentioned  but  once,  iv.  21,  4,  as  taking 
part  in  Indra’s  battles  (see  Perry,  /.  f.,  pp.  162-163),  although  he  luis  In¬ 
dra  as  his  companion  or  rides  in  the  siinie  chariot  with  him  and  with  him 
receives  the  first  draught  of  Sonia.  AM.,  pp.  55-56.  M.,  v.,  p.  144.  If 

the  later  identification  of  Indra  and  Vayu,  which  is  found  in  the  Brah- 
manas  (MM.,  Lect.  v.,  p.  167,  EH.,  p.  89,  Perry,  /.  r.,  p.  145),  was  based 
upon  an  original  unity  followed  by  a  differentiation  of  the  two,  the  lack 
of  other  references  to  Vayu  as  taking  part  in  Indra’s  battles  becomes 
clear,  as  does  also  the  fact  that  Vayu  alone  sometimes  receives  the  first 
draught  of  Soma.  See  R-V.,  i.  134,  i.  The  origin  of  the  word  Indra,  as 
has  been  .said,  is  unknown,  but  the  etymology  w’hich  is  most  satisfactory, 
on  the  whole,  connects  Ind-ra  with  ind-u,  ‘drop’  (of  Soma  or  light), 
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his  home  in  the  mountains,  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
thunderstorm  in  such  a  region  as  northern  Pahjab  or  the 
Kabul  valley.  Not  that  men  were  not  deified,  even  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Hindus.  Yama, ‘Twin,’ the  king  of  the 
dead, — the  first  human  pair  were  Yama  and  his  sister 
Yaini, — was  regarded  as  a  man  who  became  a  god ;  and 
the  Rbhus,  ‘  Adroit-ones,’  the  genii  of  the  seasons,  were 
also  regarded  as*  deified  men ;  ^  but  no  such  doctrine  is 
taught  concerning  Indra,  and  the  marked  anthropomorphic 
features  of  his  character  can  be  accounted  for  in  other 
ways.'^  He  was  without  doubt  always  a  storm-god.  His 
hymns  are  placed  second  in  the  “  P^amily-books.” 

with  which,  w'ilh  that  curious  play  upon  words  so  common  in  the  Vedas, 
it  is  often  associated.  See  K.,  notes  83,  b,  and  141;  and  MM2.,  pp.  395- 
396.  It  may  well  have  puzzled  the  Aryans  to  know  whether  the  wind 
and  lightning  of  the  Panjab  were  the  gods  Agni  and  Vayu.  If  i  ndra, 
‘wet,  dripping,’— such  torrents  of  rain  were  probably  also  new  to  them, 
—was  at  fir.st  added  to  the  names  of  these  gcnls,  by  a  process  similar  to 
one  which  became  common  enough  later  on,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  same  gods  in  their  ordinary  capacity;  and  if  i  n  d  r  a,  ‘  dripping,’  then 
gradually  developed  into  Indra,  ‘  Dripping-one,’ with  some  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  both  go<ls,  to  which  were  added,  in  time,  certain  new  ones  of 
his  own;  his  character  l)ecomes  perfectly  intelligible,  even  to  his  enor¬ 
mous  capacity  for  Soma.  See  Perry,  /.  c.,  pp.  126,  131-134,  154,  and  194- 
198.  Certain  it  is  that  Indra  and  Agni,  as  well  as  Indra  and  Vayu,  were 
very  closely  united;  for  Agni  is  very  rarely  invoked  as  a  dual  divinity 
with  any  other  god,  ami  .‘\gni  alone,  of  the  other  deities,  is  called  Vrtra- 
han  with  any  frequency.  See  AM.,  pp.  60  and  127,  and  KH.,  p.  105. 
The  lK?aring  of  the  dvaiiidva  conuxmnd  upon  the  (juestion  wall  be  con¬ 
sidered  below.  ' 

‘K.,  pp.  37  38,  and  note  127.  Ik,  p.  22.  ().,  pp.  235-236.  AB.,  ii., 
pp.  403-4 1 3.  A  M . ,  {  46,  i)p.  1 3 1  - 1 34. 

*The  Ksatriyas,  whose  special  god  he  was,  had  no  time,  in  their  long 
and  persistent  struggle  with  the  native  races,  for  si)eculation:  their  life 
was  a  serious  practical  business;  and,  in  their  thought,  Indra,  like  them¬ 
selves,  was  a  fighter.  It  would  have  been  .strange  if  he  had  not  grown 
to  seem  more  and  more  like  themselves  in  every  particular.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  Visnu,  he  is  even  called  a  ‘Soma  liowl  ’  (beer-mug?),  indrj- 
visnu  kaldya  .somadhana,  R-V.,  vi.  69,  2,  second  pada,  ‘quarter’  (of  a 
stanza);  and  he  does  his  fighting  with  the  help  of  lilieral  draughts  of  the 
liquor,  which  doubtless  reflects  the  practice  of  the  times.  Water  was 
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Another  god  of  the  storm  was  Rudra,*  who  has  survived, 
in  part,  in  Qiva,'*  ‘Gracious-one,’  as  he  is  euphemistically 
called.  The  etymology  of  Rudra  is  uncertain;  but  it 
seems  to  mean  ‘Howling-one.’®  He  was  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  the  gods,  the  “  strongest  of  the  strong,  with  the 
lightning  in  his  hands,”  *  the  sniiter  of  evil  doers,  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  good,  and  the  purifier  of  the  atmosphere. 
There  are  but  four  hymns  to  him  in  the  Rik;®  but  his 
character  had  sufiicient  vitality  to  outla.st  other  prominent 
deities. 

His  sons,  the  Marnts,® — probably  ‘Shining-ones,’  the  ety¬ 
mology  is  not  clear, — are  the  well-armed  gods  of  the  thun¬ 
derstorm,  who,  with  their  golden  visors  (on  their  helmets), 
their  golden  ornaments,  and  their  gleaming  spears,  are 
sometimes  the  allies  of  Indra,  and  sometimes  do  battle 
alone.  They  destroy  the  forest  and  bring  darkness  even 
in  the  bright  day,  when  tliey  cause  the  milk  of  the  clouds 
(rain)  to  descend,  or  summon  the  rain-god,  Parjanya, — 

not  applied  internally  by  the  early  Hindus,  unless  it  was  possibly  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  dose;  and,  even  in  recent  years,  men  of  Aryan  blootl  are 
.said  to  have  assisted  their  courage  by  means  of  whiskey  flavored  with 
gunpowder.  “The  belief  in  an  intoxicating  beverage,  the  home  of  which 
was  heaven,  may  l)e  Indo-European.”  AM.,  p.  114.  Such  a  l>elief  would 
certainly  account  for  the  fact  that  Eng.  mead  ( A-S.  medu)  is  Gr. 
‘wine,’  and  Skt.  mddhu,  ‘sweet  drink,  honey.’  See  S&J.,  pp.  320-321. 
In  any  case,  the  drink  habit  is  hoary  with  antiquity  and  for  many  cent¬ 
uries,  in  more  than  one  branch  of  the  Aryan  jxfoples,  wore  the  cloak  of 
religion:  no  wonder  that  the  curse  dies  hard.  Cf.  1.  r.,  pp.  321-326. 

^  K,,  pp.  38-39,  and  note  133.  O.,  pp.  216-224.  AB.,  iii.,  pp.  31-38. 

AM.,  2  28,  pp.  74-77.  M,,  iv.,  pp.  299-320  and  402. 

2B.,  pp.  160  165.  EH.,  pp.  3^^-433- 

“See,  however,  EH.,  p.  99.  If  he  was  ‘  Ruddy-one,’  he  could  still  be 
the  goil  of  the  howling  storm. 

<  K.,  p.  38. 

“He  appears  also  in  the  A-V.  See  SBE.,  xlii.,  pp.  ii-,  19,  120,  138, 

1 55- 1 5b,  etc. 

“  K.,  pp.  39-40,  and  note  136.  EH.,  pp.  96  99.  B.,  pp.  13-14-  0-, 

pp.  224-225.  AB.,  ii.,  pp.  369-402.  MM3.,  pp.  317-320.  AM.,  §29,  pp. 

77-81.  M.,  iv.,  pp.  309-318  and  321-339,  and  v.,  pp.  145  and  I47-J54- 
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perhaps  ‘Filling-one,  Richly-giving-one,’ — who  rouses  his 
rain-messengers  with  a  great  uproar  and  terrifies  even  the 
good.^ 

Other  deities  there  were,  such  as: — Tvastr,^  ‘Worker,* 
the  artificer  of  the  gods;  Vivasvant,’  ‘  Lighting-np-one,’  the 
father  of  the  Agvins;  Saranyu,^  ‘Swift-one,’  the  mother  of 
Yama  and  Yami;  Sarama,®  ‘Running-one,’  the  messenger 
of  the  gods;  and  Sarasvati,*^ ‘Rich-in-water,’ a  river  god¬ 
dess,  and,  later,  the  Brahmanical  goddess  of  devotional  ex¬ 
pression  and  knowledge :  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
unimportant.  Many  other  divine  or  semi-divine  beings 
and  objects  are  mentioned ;  but  they  must  be  omitted  here.’ 
There  remain  three  gods  that  deserve  more  careful  men¬ 
tion.  They  are  Bhaga,  Prajapati,  and  Brhaspati.  Bhaga,® 
‘Dispensing-one,’  is  an  Aditya,  and  the  word  is  probably 
Indo-Germanic ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  mere¬ 
ly  an  appellation  of  other  gods  rather  than  the  name  of  a 
separate  deity.®  In  a  similar  way,  Prajapati,  ‘  Lord-of- 

•  He  is  supposed  to  l)e  identical  with  the  Lithuanian  Perkuna,  >jod  of 
thunder.  The  same  word  even  now  means  thunder.  K.,  p.  40,  and  note 
139.  EIL,  pp.  101-104.  IL,  pp.  i4->5-  0.,p.  226.  AH.,  iii.,  pp.  25-30. 
MM.,  Lect.  vi.,  pp.  202-213.  AM.,  ^31,  pp.  H3-S5.  M.,  v.,  pp.  140-142. 

*K.,  notei3i.  H.,  pp.  21-22.  O.,  pp.  233-235.  AH.,  iii.,  pp.  38-64. 
AM.,  ^38,  pp.  ir6-ii8.  M.,  v.,  pp.  224-230. 

“K.,  note  269.  KH.,  pp.  130-131.  AH.,  i.,  pp.  86-88.  AM.,  \  iS,  pp. 
42-43.  ML,  p.  22.  AIL,  ii.,  pp.  506-507. 

‘K.,  p.  42,  and  note  149.  IL,  p.  12.  AIL,  ii.,  pp.  313-319. 

«AH.,  i.,  pp.  325-32«.  mm.,  Lect.  v.,  pp.  183-187.  AM.,  §33,  pp. 
86-S7.  M.,  V.,  pp.  337-343- 

^  A  few  of  them  are  merely  forms  of  other  go<ls;  but  the  list  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  Itsis,  certain  animals,  and  such  objects  as  melted  butter  and 
weapons.  See  IL,  pp.  24-25;  KIL,  pp.  135  and  137-138;  O.,  pp.  240  261; 
AM.,  25-27,  32,  38,  40,  42-43.  47-63,  and  66  (pp.  71-74,  85-86,  115-116, 
119-120,  123-125,  134-152,  and  154-155);  M.,  v.,  pp.  35,  55,  343-349.  355" 
356,  367-372,  37^-39f>.  393-399.  and  402-410;  and  K.,  note  148. 

"K.,  notes  83,  b,  and  227.  EIL,  pp.  41  and  52-56.  AH.,  iii.,  pp.  39-41. 
*It  appears  in  Zend  as  bagha  and  in  Old  Church  Slavonic  as  bogfi, 
botli  meaning  ‘  god  ’  ;  and  the  same  sense  is  also  found  in  certain  Vedic 
compounds  of  the  word.  See  AM.,  pp.  8  and  45,  and  EH.,  p.  53. 
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creatures,’*  was  originally  an  appellation  of  other  gods  such 
as  Savitr;  but,  when  the  question,  ‘Who  made  all  things?’ 
began  at  last  to  press  itself  upon  the  poet-sages,  and  an  au¬ 
thor  was  sought  for  the  visible  universe,  Ka,  ‘Who,’  was 
identified  as  Prajapati,  and  a  new  god  was  added  to  the 
pantheon.'^  He  was  also  called  Hiranyagarbha,  ‘Golden- 
germ,’  and  was  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  the  theory  of  spon¬ 
taneous  generation.^  Brhaspati,  or  Brahmanaspati,  ‘Lord- 
of-devotion,’  has  been  regarded  as  an  early  abstraction  from 
the  priestly  office  ;  but  there  are  some  traces  of  his  having 
been  looked  upon  as  identical  with  Agni,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  any  question  but  that  he  originally  represented 
Agni  in  his  capacity  as  a  priest  presiding  over  devotion.* 
He  w'as  more  and  more  exalted  by  the  later  poets. 

Hymns  to  ‘All  the  gods’  (vi^ve  devas)°  occupy  the  third 
place  in  the  “  F'amily-books.”  They  were  supposed  to  be 
intended  for  the  masses  (Vai^yas) ;  but  this  was  probably 

*K.,  p.  76,  and  note  373.  EH.,  pp.  140-142.  B.,  p.  29.  R-V.,  x.  121. 

AM.,  S  39,  pp.  118-119.  M.,  iv.,  pp.  19-20,  and  v.,  pp.  390-393- 

*That  the  Vedic  Rsis  should  begin  to.  speculate  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  universe  is  not  strange;  for  even  a  child  can  ask  questions  which 
the  profoundest  philosopher  is  unable  to  answer:  in  fact,  a  New  England 
boy  of  seven  is  known  by  the  writer  to  have  asked  his  mother  who  made 
God.  Their  speculations  have  been  greatly  admired  in  some  quarters; 
but  they  are  after  all  puerile.  See  K.,  pp.  87-91,  and  note  375;  B.,  pp. 
29-30;  M.,  iv.,  pp.  4-62,  and  v.,  pp.  356-357;  a«tl  SUE.,  xlii.,  pp.  199- 
232,  591,  629,  639,  661,  and  681.  Cf.  also  ib.^  xxv.,  pp.  2-18;  and  C.,  pp. 
91-92  and  101-103. 

^See  K.,  pp.  88-89;  am.,  p.  119;  atld  M.,  iv.,  pp.  16-17,  and  v.,  p.  355. 
There  are  two  hymns  in  the  Rik,  x.  81  and  82,  to  Vi5vakarman,  ‘All¬ 
making-one  ’  ;  but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  Indra  and,  in  the  later  Ve¬ 
das,  to  Prajapati.  See  K.,  p.  89;  AM.,  \  39,  p.  118;  and  M.,  iv.,  pp.  6-8, 
and  V.,  pp.  354-355.  Other  similar  names  are  also  found,  such  as  Dhatr, 

‘  Establi slier,  Producer,’  etc.  See  AM.,  §38,  pp.  115-116. 

<See  K.,  pp.  73-74,  and  note  315;  EH.,  p.  136;  B.,  pp.  15-16;  AB.,  i., 
pp.  299-304;  AM.,  ^36,  pp.  101-104;  M.,  V.,  pp.  272-283;  and  R-V.,  i. 
38,  13- 

«K.,  pp.  34  and  74.  AB.,  ii.,  pp.  370-371.  EH.,  pp.  137  and  144.  AM., 

2  45,  p.  130- 
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an  afterthought.  For  the  most  part,  they  represent  an  ar¬ 
tificial  grouping  of  the  gods  for  the  purpose  of  including 
them  all ;  but  this  is  sometimes  ignored,  so  that  they  are 
occasionally  invoked  as  a  narrower  group,  the  ‘All-gods,* 
along  with  other  deities. 

There  are  certain  of  these  hymns  to  the  vi^ve  devas,  in 
addition  to  a  few  others, — mostly  funeral  hymns, — which 
contain  references  to  the  Pitrs,^  ‘Fathers,’  i.e.,  the  Manes; 
but  neither  these  nor  the  two  hymns  addressed  to  the  ‘  P'a- 
thers  ’  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  an  early  period. 
The  Pitrs^  seem  to  have  been  the  Hindu  “Saints”  origi¬ 
nally  ;  *  but  they  ultimately  came  to  include  all  the  departed 
male  ancestors.  The  early  Pitrs  rival  the  gods  in  power 
and  may  fairly  be  classed  among  them ;  for,  although  the 
Pitrs  are  never  confused  with  the  devas,  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  dwelling  with  the  gods  in  the  third  heaven,  are 
worshiped  regularly,  and  are,  in  fact,  clearly  recognized  as 
divinities.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  that 
the  older  Pitp  were  the  original  gods  of  the  Hindus  and 
that  the  devas  were  a  later  development;  but  this  view 
manifestly  cannot  be  accepted.® 

Such  were  the  early  deities  of  “this  people,  who  are  at 
once  so  sensual,  so  superstitious,  and  so  speculative,  with 
an  equal  appetite  for  subtle  theosophy  and  coarse  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  who  have  never  been  able  either  to  rest  satisfied 
with  faith  in  one  god  or  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  many.”®  “The  coexistence  of  things  which 

*R-V.,  i.  106;  iii.  55;  V.  47;  vi.  52  and  75;  vii.  35;  viii.  48;  ix.  83;  and 
X.  14,  16-18,  56,  88,  and  154. 

*R-V.,  X.  15  and  57.  See  B.,  Preface,  p.  xv. 

*B.,  p.  23.  EIL,  pp.  143-145.  AB.,  i.,  pp.  94-101,  and  ii.,  pp.  307- 
321.  K.,  note  270.  AM.,  ^76,  pp.  170-171.  M.,  v.,  pp.  295-297. 

^See  O.,  pp.  273-280,  and  B.,  p.  23. 

*See  above,  Iv.,  Jan.,  1898,  p.  112,  footnote  9;  MM.,  Lect.  vii.,  pp. 
237-248;  and  S&J.,  pp.  422-425. 

•B.,  p.  170.  Cf.  C.,  pp.  21  and  81-85. 
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seem  to  us  to  contradict  and  exclude  each  other  is  exactly 
Mie  history  of  India,  and  that  radical  formula  which  occurs 
in  the  hymns,  that  ‘the  gods  are  only  a  single  being  under 
different  names,’  is  one  of  those  which  is  oftenest  on  her 
lips,  and  which  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  she  has  never 
succeeded  in  rightly  believing.”^ 

Temples  and  idols  seem  to  have  been  practically  un- 
kncwn,  although  one  or  two  late  passages  in  the  Rik  ap¬ 
pear  to  point  to  the  existence  of  something  which  might 
pass  for  the  latter  in  the  case  of  Indra,  and  certain  places, 
such  as  the  fords  of  the  rivers,  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
as  sacred.'^ 

'I'he  condition  of  the  departed  is  not  made  altogether 
clear  in  the  Rik ;  but  there  are  indications  that  the  good 
(ceremonially)  were  looked  upon  as  happy,  and  the  bad  as 
miserable.’^  So  far  as  any  description  of  the  abode  of  the 
blest  is  given,  it  is  represented  as  a  region  of  light  and  of 
material  joys,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  sky. 
The  view  presented  in  the  Atharvan  is  that  of  a  sensual 
heaven  resembling  the  paradise  of  the  Mohammedans. 
There  are  some  traces  of  a  hell  in  the  Rik,  in  passages 
which  refer  to  ‘evil-doers’  as  ‘thrust  into  a  deep-place,  in 
bottomless  darkness,’  or  as  ‘cast  into  a  hole,’  and  evil 
spirits  seem  also  to  have  been  regarded  as  treated  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  gods.^  The  Atharvan  clearly  recog¬ 
nizes  an  infernal  world;  but  its  description  is  reserved  for 
the  later  literature. 

In  the  later  ritual,  there  is  an  elaborate  ceremony  for  the 
>  r>.,  pp.  31-32. 

2 See  K.,  note  79,  a;  B.,  pp,  60-62;  O.,  pp.  87-92;  Eli.,  p.  95;  ami  M., 
V.,  pp.  453-454. 

»B.,  pp.  22-24.  O.,  pp.  524-5^5.  RH.,  pp.  145-149.  175.  and  206  207. 

K.,  note.s  265  and  273-2<S7;  cf.  also  note  329.  W.  D.  Whitney,  in  BAGS., 
May,  1886,  pp.  xxii.-xxvii.  AM.,  U  73-75.  pp.  167-170.  M.,  V.,  pp. 
284-287  and  305-313. 

♦R-V.,  i.  121,  13  (cf.  182,  6);  iv.  5,  5;  and  vii.  104,  3  and  17. 
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cremation  of  the  dead.  This  had  then  become  the  only 
recognized  method  of  dealing  with  corpses ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that,  in  the  early  days,  burial  also  was  very  com¬ 
monly  practiced  *  and  that  the  later  interment  of  the  bones 
after  cremation  was  a  survival  from  this  method  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  dead.  Cremation,  however,  was  clearly  in  use, 
in  the  time  of  the  Rsis;^  and,  while  it  may  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Vedic  period  as  a  general 
practice,  it  was  certainly  resorted  to,  to  some  extent,  very 
early ;  for  it  must  have  been  known  to  the  Indc-Iranians,* 
and  it  was  probably  practiced  by  the  Indo-Europeans. 

As  the  smoke  ascended  from  the  funeral  pyre,  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  was  supposed  to  ascend  with  it,  in  company 
with  Agni;  although  Pusan  and  Savitr  are  each  also  men¬ 
tioned  as  taking  the  part  of  i/ri;;;^o7ro/i7ros' ^  and  escorting 
the  dead  on  their  way  to  heaven.  The  two  dogs  of  Yama 
guard  the  path,®  and  they  must  be  passed  on  the  way. 
They  are  supposed  to  exclude  ‘evil-doers.’  The  ‘good’ 
are  those  who  have  been  pious  toward  the  gods  and  manes, 
generous  to  the  priests,  brave  in  battle,  and  truthful  to 
their  neighbors.®  In  the  late  hymns  of  the  Rik,  a  further 
source  of  virtue  appears  in  tap  as, ‘heat,  religious-fervor, 
asceticism,’  which  is  simply  self-torture  or  penance?.’ 

'Cf.  R-V.,  X.  18,  ii;  and  see  W.  D.  Whitney,  in  vol.  xvi.  of  this  peri¬ 
odical,  Apr.,  1859,  pp.  413-415. 

*Cf.  R-V.,  X.  16;  and  see  AM.,  ??  71-72,  pp.  165-167. 

®  Ihirial  and  cremation  were  both  forbidden  to  be  used  by  the  followers 
of  Almra  Mazdah.  The  dead  were  to  be  expo.sed  in  a  high  place.  SBE., 
iv.,  Introd.,  pp.  Ixxxix.-xci. 

^R-V.,  X.  17.  See  also  EH.,  p.  53.  *Z,.  r.,  p.  132. 

*Cf.  ih.,  p.  148;  and  MM.,  Lcct.  ii.,  pp.  Generosity  to  the 

priests  is  highly  lauded  in  certain  portions  of  the  Rik,  mostly  regarded 
as  late  additions,  and  some  remarkable  ‘  gifts  ’ — really  fees  for  conduct¬ 
ing  the  sacrifice — are  mentioned.  See  K.,  pp.  80-81,  and  notes  341  and 
349:  AB.,  i.,  pp.  129-131;  and  M.,  v.,  pp.  431-435- 

’  In  the  later  literature  tapas  occupies  a  very  prominent  place.  Indra 
is  even  supposed  to  have  gained  his  supremacy  through  tapas,  and  he  is 
represented  in  various  places  as  sending  a  ‘  nymph  ’  to  tempt  some 
VOE.  LV.  NO.  218.  7 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  questions,  in  connection  with 
the  old  Vedic  religion,  is  the  exact  relation  in  which  the 
sacrifice  stood  to  the  hymns.  Forms  and  ceremonies  the 
early  worshipers  must  have  had.  But  what?^  Certain 
late  hymns  of  the  Rik  were  plainly  composed  for  the  rit¬ 
ual  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  them  show  little  indication  of 
such  a  character.  Even  the  favorite  funeral  hymn^  con¬ 
tains  indications  that  it  was  originally  used  in  a  simpler 
ceremony  than  that  of  the  later  ritual;^  and,  while  it  may 
be  true  that  the  books  of  the  Rig-Veda  were  intended 
chiefly  for  the  Soma-cult,^  the  form  of  that  cult  must  have 
been  comparatively  simple.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  Soma  sacrifice,  or  the  other  sacrifices 
for  that  matter,  differed  materially,  in  other  respects,  from 
those  of  later  times.®  The  real  difference  was  probably  one 
of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  except  that  the  later  Brah- 
manical  sacrifices  were  all  limited  to  a  single  individual  or 

‘  saint  ’  (always  successfully),  the  power  of  whose  asceticism  threatens  to 
enable  him  to  supersede  the  god.  See  M.,  v,,  pp,  394  and  410.  The 
“  holy  men,”,  found  at  the  present  time  in  India,  who  have  crippled  or 
deformed  themselves,  or  who  publicly  undergo  various  tortures  and  pri¬ 
vations,  are  merely  a  modern  outgrowth  of  the  same  original  idea. 

'  A  satisfactory  picture  of  the  oldest  ritual  of  the  Rig-Veda  cannot  be 
given  as  ^et.  All.,  pp.  ii  and  15. 

*  With  regard  to  funeral  hymns,  etc.,  see  Whitney,  /.  c.,  pp.  404-420; 
K.,  pp.  76-78,  and  notes  326-330;  O.,  pp.  57o-59i;  MM2.,  pp.  235-260 
and  436-438;  and  M.,  v.,  pp.  297-300.  Hymns  were,  of  course,  al-soniade 
use  of  at  weddings.  See  K.,  pp.  74-76,  and  notes  317-324. 

®The  hymn  is,  R-V.,  x.  18.  See  Whitney,  /.  c.,  pp.  414-415. 

^See  F)n.,  pp.  14  and  22.  Oblations  of  Soma,  as  well  as  offerings  of 
melted  butter  and  similar  substances  consumed  in  the  ‘  house-fire,’  were 
certainly  common  even  in  the  very  early  days;  and  some  form  of  words 
must  have  accompanied  them  (see  below).  That  the  hymns  were  used  in 
this  connection  is  clear;  for  the  Rik  expressly  says  that  Soma  without 
hymns  does  not  please  Indra.  See  K.,  note  333.  Prayer,  however, 
seems  to  lie  recognized  as  agreeable  to  the  gods  apart  from  sacrifice.  See 
MM3.,  pp.  109-110,  and  cf.  K.,  pp.  79-80. 

®See  O.,  pp.  15-16  and  430-438;  B.,  pp.  6,  35,  and  41;  and  AB.,  i.,  PP« 
124-131. 
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family,^  while  it  seems  likely  that  the  more  formal  sacri¬ 
fices  in  the  early  clays  were  tribal  afTairs.'** 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  early  ritual  of  the  Rik  was 
merely  a  simpler  form  of  the  later  elaborate  practices,* 
which  is  certainly  safe  ground  to  take;"*  the  Vedic  worshif)- 
ers  had  a  family  ritual,  conducted  by  the  householder  in 
company  with  his  wife,  and  a  formal  priestly  ritual,  con¬ 
ducted  by  persons  appointed  for  the  service.  In  their  per¬ 
fected  form,  these  were  afterward  embodied  in  the  Grhya- 
and  ^rauta-Siitras,  i.e.,  tlie  formulas  for  the  house  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  those  for  the  traditional  (formal)  services 
and  sacrifices.  In  both,  bathing  and  a  change  of  raiment, 
symbolizing  purification,  are  typical  features ;  for  the  rites 
throughout  are  conspicuously  symbolical. 

The  ‘  house-formulas  ’  are  numerous.®  They  include  prac¬ 
tices  to  be  observed  at  weddings;®  rites  to  be  used  at  the 

‘See  EH.,  pp.  177-197  and  202. 

As  the  old  clans  gave  way  to  tribes,  and  as  these  in  turn  became 
united  under  a  single  head,  the  responsibility  for  the  sacrifice  would  nat¬ 
urally  pass  more  and  more  out  of  the  hands  of  the  whole  community  in¬ 
to  those  of  the  prince,  who,  at  first  conducting  the  sacrifice  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  would  gradually  come  to  conduct  it,  or  have  it  conducted,  for  him¬ 
self  alone  or  for  his  immediate  family;  and  this  practice  would  tend  to 
become  general, 

*The  forms  of  Brahmanism  were  popular  because  founded  on  rites,  or 
on  the  essential  elements  of  rites,  that  had  been  in  actual  use  among  the 
people.  AH.,  p.  2. 

‘Even  siivagcs,  whose  gods  are  often  nameless,  are  punctilious  con¬ 
cerning  their  rites  ( J.,  pp.  236  and  245),  and  are,  to  that  extent,  ritualists. 
Clearly,  then,  the  Vedic  worshipers  must  have  been  ritualists,  though  not 
such  ritualists  as  Brahmanism  developed.  See  O.,  pp.  370-397.  The 
Rik  was  composed  in  part  by  princely  singers,  who  also  conducted  .sac¬ 
rifices.  Both  would  have  been  impos.sible  under  Brahmanism.  See  SBE., 
xii.,  Introd.,  i)p.  xiii.-xv.;  EB,,  article,  “India,”  section,  “  History  ” 
(p.  782);  and  M,,  i.,  pp.  296-479. 

®See  AH.,  <>.^9-57,  pp.  41-96.  Sections  and  pages  are  cited  in  detail 
in  the  other  footnotes  of  this  paragraph.  For  the  minutiae  of  the  later 
ritual,  as  given  by  the  different  authorities,  see  H,  Oldenberg’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Grhya-Sutras,  in  SBE.,  xxix.  and  xxx. 

‘§37,  pp.  63-68. 
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first  kindlin"  of  the  ‘house-fire’  and  ceremonies  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  offering  of  sacrificial  cakes, ^  of  clarified  but¬ 
ter,^  and  of  the  two  daily  oblations  (these  consisted  of  rice, 
barley,  sour-inilk,  or  parched  corn,  offered  to  Agni,  to  Agni 
and  Prajapati,  or  to  some  other  god  or  gods,  with  the  hand 
only, — no  spoon  could  be  used, — at  morning  and  evening) 
they  include  rites  to  be  used  at  the  time  of  the  new  and  full 
moon  observances;®  rites  to  be  used  in  building  a  house, 
in  dealing  with  cattle,  in  farming,  etc.;®  wi.sh-offerings,  for 
the  obtaining  of  wealtli,  children,  etc. and  ceremonies  to 
be  performed  before,  at,  and  after  the  birth  of  a  child,®  at 
his  naming,'-’  on  his  birthday,’®  at  his  first  hair-cutting,” 
shaving,  etc.  they  include  rites  and  formulas  to  be  u.sed 
when  the  boy  goes  to  .school,’^  has  a  holiday,”  vacation,” 
etc.;  practices  to  be  ob.scrvcd  when  his  education  is  com¬ 
pleted;’®  rites  for  the  reception  of  guests  ;  ’”  practices  to  be 
ob.scrvcd  in  times  of  sickne.ssand  death,  and  at  funerals;’® 
and  directions  for  performing  an  animal  .sacrifice  (an  o.\, 
goat,  or  cow  usually )  on  special  occasions  (such  as  the  re¬ 
ception  of  guests,  weddings,  and  oblations  to  the  manc.s):’® 
and,  finally,  they  contain  directions  for  conducting  numer¬ 
ous  offerings  to  the  Pitr.s,^®  with  which  the  Hindus  were  in 
the  habit  of  honoring  their  dead. 

All  thc.se  rites  which  have  survived  in  the  Grhya-Sutras 
were  doubtlc.ss  made  u.se  of,  in  some  simple  form,  in  the 
days  of  the  K.sis.  In  fact,  there  can  hardly  be  any  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  many  of  them  are  actually  older,  reaching 
back,  in  all  probability,  to  the  Indo-European  period;  for 
striking  resemblances  to  them  can  be  traced  in  the  wed- 

*  §38,  pp.  68-70.  *40  and  43,  pp.  71  and  72-73.  *42,  p,  72.  M6, 

PP-  74-75-  M7-52,  pp.  75-79-  ®54.  pp-  80  86.  ^55,  pp.  86-87. 

«^-i4  and  17-20,  pp.  41-46  and  48.  ®  15,  pp.  46-47.  16,  p.  48.  ”21, 

PP- 49-50.  22-23,  p.  50.  24-30,  pp.  50-59.  “31.  PP-59'^- 

W32,  pp.  60  61.  ’*35-36,  pp.  61-63.  ” 53.  pp- 79-80.  ”56,  PP- 
87-92.  ’*44-45.  pp.  73-74-  *°57.  pp.  92-96.  See  also  MM.,  Lect 

vii.,  pp.  247-262. 
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dill"  and  other  customs  of  the  Germans  and  other  races.* 
Differences  in  detail,  however,  there  must  have  been ;  for 
the  Sutras  themselves  do  not  agree  in  minor  points;  and 
it  is  even  probable  that  there  were  various  cults  existing 
side  by  side  among  the  people,  and  that  the  Sutras  were 
simply  compilations  from  them.* 

The  most  important  of  the  house-rites  were  those  used 
in  honoring  the  ‘Fathers.’^  Besides  the  regular  oblations, 
there  were  various  special  offerings,  including  several  pre¬ 
scribed  for  state  occasions,  such  as  the  birth  of  a  son  or  a 
wedding;  and  it  was  highly  improper  to  neglect  them. 
Those  intended  tp  accompany  any  event  in  the  family  life 
were  ‘  luck-offerings.’  The  regular  offerings  were  regarded 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  dead  until 
the  third  generation,^  so  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  every  ‘  twice-borii  ’  should  have  a  son. 

The  traditional  rites  of  the  Qrauta-Sutras  requite  for 
their  observance  not  only  a  number  of  priests  but  also 
other  fires, — two  regularly,  the  ‘oblation-fire’  and  the 
•See  AH.,  pp.  3-10.  *Cf.  AH.,  pp.  16  and  20. 

*The  word  pitryajna,  *  inanes-offering,’  occurs  in  a  late  hymn  of  the 
Rik,  X.  16,  10,  showing  that  such  sacrifices  were  common  before  the  close 
of  the  Vedic  perio<l. 

^  The  immediate  ancestors  for  three  generations  constituted  a  class  by, 
themselves,  as  distinguished  from  the  remote  saintly  forefathers.  The 
dead  were  supposed  to  dwell  upon  the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  for  some  time 
as ‘ghosts’  before  reaching  the  third  heaven,  in  spite  of  Agni’s  work  as 
fvxoir«Aiir6$ ;  and  it  is  even  said,  in  places,  that  the  fathers  are  upon, 
earth,  the  grandfathers  in  the  sky,  and  the  great-grandfathers  in  heaven. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  daily  ^raddha— literally,  ‘Faith-offering,’  i.e.,  an 
offering  to  the  manes  accompanied  by  gifts  of  footl,  etc.,  to  deserving 
persons — is  elsewhere  said  to  raise  a  departed  father  to  the  rank  of  a 
pitr,  if  continued  for  a  year;  but  a  shorter  period  is  also  allowed,  pro¬ 
vided  a  certain  number  of  sacrifices  is  completed.  The  authorities  differ; 
wd  the  ^raddhas,  if  Vedic,  were  prol)ably  not  known  by  that  name.  By 
»  curious  parallel,  among  the  orthorlox  Jews,  at  the  present  day,  the 
‘prayer  for  the  dead  ’  is  offered  daily  by  a  son,  for  a  year,  in  order  that,' 
by  this  means,  he  may  rai.se  the  spirit  of  his  departed  father  out  of  Hadce 
into  Heaven.  The  Catholics  make  use  of  masses  for  a  similar  purpose. 
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*  southern-fire,’ — in  addition  to  the  ‘honse-fire,’  used  in  the 
house  rites ;  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  both 
practices  are  very  old.*  In  the  later  ritual,  not  less  than 
two  priests  seem  to  have  been  employed,  as  a  rule,  for  a 
sacrifice;  and  the  Soma-sacrifice  required  as  many  as  six¬ 
teen  or  seventeen.^  Selections  from  the  Rik,  the  Saman, 
and  one  of  the  Yajnr-Vedas,  were  used  in  this  sacrifice,  in 
addition  to  certain  instructions  distinctly  given;  for  the 
mantras,  or  Vedic  texts,  were  murmured,  since  they  were 
supposed  to  possess  greater  power  if  so  spoken.^  The  So¬ 
ma-sacrifice  was  probably  Indo-Iranian,  and  the  plant  was 
pressed,  or  bruised,  for  the  oblation,  in  the  early  morning, 
at  noon,  and  after  sunset.*  The  original  form  of  the  sac¬ 
rifice  may  never  be  known ;  for  many  generations  of  priests 

1  While  it  is  doubtful  whether  brahmdn  is  the  same  word  as  Lat. 

(see  S&J.,  pp,  415-416),  it  must  be  conceded  that  wherever  there  are 
rites  there  must  lie  those  who  perform  them;  but  the  performance  of  re¬ 
ligious  rites  is  a  priestly  act,  and  those  who  do  this  must  be,  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  priests.  Some  sort  of  a  fire-cult  must  certainly  have  existed  in  In- 
do-Kuropean  times  (cf.  EH.,  pp.  109-1  to),  and  it  is  clear  that  there  were 
Atharvan.s,  or  ‘fire-priests,’  in  Indo-Iranian  day.s.  Priests,  then,  and  sa¬ 
cred  fires  there  must  have  been  in  the  very  early  Vedic  period;  and, 
while  the  priests  were  probably  appointed  to  serve,  and  the  priestly  class 
may  have  gradually  developed  from  the  practice  of  having  sons  continue 
in  their  fathers’  office,  the  hymns  of  the  Rik  contain  evidence  that  the 
sacrifice  had  already  become  sufficiently  developed  before  the  close  of 
the  Vedic  jieriod  to  have  its  functions  di.stributed  among  different  classes 
of  priests.  See  SBE.,  xii.,  Introd.,  pp.  xi.-xii.  and  xv.  The  importance 
which  the  priestly  office  had  already  acquired  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
“  Agni’s  prie.sthoo<l  is  the  most  salient  feature  of  his  character.  He  is  in 
fact  the  great  priest,  as  Indra  is  the  great  warrior.  But  though  this 
pha.se  of  Agni’s  character  is  .so  prominent  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  R-V.,  it  is  of  course  from  a  historical  point  of  view  comparatively 
recent,  due  to  tho.se  my.stical  .sacerdotal  speculations  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  endless  sacrificial  .symbolism  of  the  later  ritual  texts.”  AM.,  p.  97* 

*  According  to  the  Sutras,  the  sacrificer  must  belong  to  one  of  the  three 
upper  castes,  and  a  similar  restriction  must  have  prevailed  in  Vedic 
times  Ixifore  caste  lx;came  established;  for  the  conquered  inhabitant! 
seem  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  sacrifice.  See  above,  liv.,  Oct., 
1897,  p.  616.  ah.,  ^  58,  pp.  97-104.  ^See  AH.,  p.  15. 
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had  probably  had  a  hand  in  perfecting  the  ritual  before 
the  Sutras  were  compiled :  ^  yet  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it 
consisted  of  at  least  two  parts, — the  offering  of  Soma  and 
the  use  of  hymns,*  a  part  of  which,  the  Samans,  were 
chanted.  But  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  sacrifice  in¬ 
cluded,  as  in  the  later  ritual,  smothered  victims  and  water 
from  a  running  stream ;  for  the  Iranian  sacrifice  also  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  parts, — prayers  or  spells  and  offerings, — and 
the  latter  included  not  only  Haoma  but  also  “holy  meat” 
and  “holy  water.”® 

Many  other  sacrifices  there  were  in  the  later  ritual,^  and 
they  must  have  had  their  germs  in  the  Vedic  practices. 
They  include  the  kindling  of  two,  three,  or  five,  holy  fires 
by  friction  (the  common  people  could  start  them  from  an 
old  altar  fire);®  the  rekindling  of  the  fires  for  luck  of  some 
kind;''^  daily  morning  and  evening  offerings  of  milk;*  new 
and  full  moon  sacrifices,®  including  the  pindapitryajna, 
‘cake-manes-offering,’  i.e.,  cakes  for  the  dead  offered  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  new  moon;®,  special  sacrifices 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seasons;^®  first-fruit  offerings ;  “  nu¬ 
merous  sacrifices  for  special  occasions,  like  the  birth  of  a 
son,  to  secure  some  wish;**  and  animal  sacrifices.*® 

These  were  of  two  kinds, — true  animal  sacrifices  and 
those  connected  with  libations  of  Soma.  The  victims  in¬ 
cluded  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  even  men.** 

’Cf.  AH.,  p,  103.  *Cf.  footnote  4,  p.  310. 

*See  SBE.,  iv.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixix.;  and  z3.,  xxvi.,  Introtl.,  p.  xxiv.,  and 
pp.  12,  23,  41-42,  and  162-226. 

f  ^See  AH.,  59-85,  pp.  105-166,  given  in  detail  in  the  footnotes  below. 
Cf.  SBE.,  vols.  xii.,  xxvi.,  xli.,  xliii.,  and  xliv. 

*§59i  pp.  105-109.  See  SBE.,  xii.,  pp.  274-276.  *60,  p.  109.  ^61, 

pp.  109-111.  “62,  pp.  111-114.  See  SBE.,  xii.,  pp.  1-2  and  6-7.  *63, 

pp.  114-115.  >«64,  pp.  115-119.  See  SBP:.,  xii.,  pp.  383-384.  “65,  pp. 

119-120.  See  SBE.,  xii.,  pp.  369-370.  66,  p.  120.  *‘*67,  pp.  121-124. 

“See  O.,  pp.  302-317,  353-370,  and  473-475;  and  B.,  pp.  34-38  and  57- 
fo.  Human  sacrifice  was  probably  Indo-European.  S&J.,  421-422.  Cf. 
EH.,  p.  196. 
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Numerous  tame  and  wild  animals  were  also  used,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  as  accessories.  The  ‘altar’  proper,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  ‘great-altar’ and  the  ‘ high-altar’ of  the 
Soma-sacrifice,  was  covered  with  sacrificial  grass, — grasses 
of  various  kinds  were  extensively  used  in  their  rites, — and 
the  implements  for  the  sacrifice  were  put  in  their  proper 
places.^  A  sacrificial  post,  to  which  the  victim  was  to  be 
bound,  was  then  set  up  east  of  the  ‘oblation-fire.’^  After 
the  victim  had  been  washed  or  sprinkled  with  water and  a 
firebrand  had  been  carried  around  it  to  drive  away  the 
‘spooks,’^  it  was  either  smothered  or  strangled  with  a 
noose.®  It  was  then  cut  up  for  the  sacrifice,  according  to 
prescribed  rules.  The  Agiiistoma,®  ‘  Agni-praise,’  was  the 
basis  of  all  the  other  Soma  sacrifices.  It  required  several 
days  for  its  completion,  the  Soma-pressing  taking  place  on 
the  last.  The  victim  was  a  goat.’  Other  Soma  sacrifices® 
extended  the  pressing  over  from  one  to  twelve  days  or 
more.  The  morning  pressing  was  said  to  be  for  the  Vasus, 
‘Good-ones’ ;  the  noon  pressing  for  the  Rudras,  ‘Howling- 
ones’ or  ‘  Ruddy-ones’ ;  and  the’ evening  pressing  for  the 
Adityas,  ‘Sons-of-Aditi.’^  In  the  later  ritual,  there  were 
sacrifices  whose  rites  extended  up  to  a  full  year,  or  more.*® 
Such  were  the  gavamayana,  ‘  cows’-course,’  **  and  the  a^va- 

*SBE.,  xxvi.,  pp.  156-162.  Cf.  AH.,  pp.  126-128. 

*In  many  instance.s,  however,  eleven  other  posts  could  be  used,  one  of 
which  lay  on  the  ground,  while  the  remaining  ten  were  set  up  in  a  row, 
five  to  the  north  and  five  to  the  south  of  the  first  one  (/.  c,,  pp.  176-177, 
221,  and  475);  and,  in  the  a^vamedha,  twenty-one  posts  were  similarly 
set  up.  AH.,  p.  151. 

*SBE.,  /.  c.,  pp.  181-183.  AH.,  p.  122.  * /b.  SBE.,  xxvi.,  pp.  186-187. 

*Z,.  c.,  p.  190.  AH.,  p.  152.  «/..  <:.,§68,  pp.  124-134. 

^  Two,  three,  four,  and  even  eleven  victims,  were  used  in  Soma  sacri¬ 
fices.  L.  c.  and  §  70,  pp.  136-137.  SBE.,  xxvi.,  pp.  218-222  and  397, 
footnote  2. 

*AH.,  §§71-75.  PP-  137-149-  Cf.  SBE.,  xxvi.,  /.  c.,  and  pp.  402,  foot¬ 
note  2,  418,  and  428,  footnote  2. 

•/d.,  p.  35P.  Cf.  R-V.,  X.,  125,  I.  i«AH.,  §§79-81,  pp.  154-159- 

11 A  Soma  sacrifice.  SBE.,  /.  c.,  pp.  426-428.  AH.,  §80,  pp.  157-15^ 
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medhd,  ‘horse-sacrifice.’^  The  latter,  however,  though 
doubtless  in  a  simpler  form,  was  one  of  the  oldest  elements 
of  the  Hindu  ritual.^  It  was  the  prerogative  of  princes 
and  was  very  expensive  and  elaborate.  Many  animals 
were  included  in  the  final  sacrifice,  which  was  always,  to 
some  extent,  a  tribal  event  and  included  extensive  feasting. 
The  purusamedha,^  ‘man-sacrifice,’  differed  from  the  ‘horse- 
sacrifice  ’  chiefly  in  the  victim ;  but  it  could  be  offered  by 
a  Brahman  as  well  as  by  a  prince.  Further  than  the  puru- 
saniedha,  sacrifice  could  not  go,  except  in  a  combination 
called  the  sarvamedha,^  ‘all-offering.’  The  Sutras  contain 
other  rites,®  including  directions  for  preparing  a ‘fire-al¬ 
tar’;®  but  they  are  of  minor  importance,  for  the  most  part. 

The  sacrifice  ultimately  became  the  all-important  ob¬ 
servance  in  the  Hindu  religious  rites.  It  doubtless  had  its 
advocates  from  the  start,’ as  the  hymns  had  theirs;®  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  long  struggle  for  the  supremacy, 
which  was  carried  on  between  the  military  and  priestly 
classes,  involved  also  the  question  whether  the  sacrifice  or 
the  hymns  should  occupy  the  chief  place  in  their  formal 
services.  Brahmanism  did  not  prevail  until  the  narrow 
Brahmanical  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  out¬ 
ward  form  of  the  sacrifice,  including  the  exact  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  every  word, — a  change  in  the  accent  might  alter 
the  meaning  and  ruin  the  sacrifice,® — had  been  generally 
accepted ;  nor  did  it  prevail  until  caste  had  been  estab¬ 
lished:  but  this  presupposes  a  highly  artificial  state  of  so- 

>AH.,§76,  pp.  149-152. 

*The  name  A'jvamedha,  ‘(Man)-who-has-performed-the-horsc-sacrifice,  ’ 
occurs  in  R-V.,  v.  27. 

*AH.,  §77,  p.  153.  ■‘A.  c.,  §78,.p.  154. 

*L,c.,  §§69,  82,  and  84-85,  pp.  134-136,  159,  and  165-166. 

•A.  r.,  §83,  pp.  161-165. 

*See  K.,  pp.  43-44;  M.,  i.,  pp.  259-261;  ib.,  v.,  p.  112;  and  R-V.,  i.  83, 
b.  25,  vi.  23,  X.  42  and  160,  etc. 

•Skeptics,  however,  had  already  appeared.  See  M.,  /.  c.\  and  K.,  p.  48, 

Mid  note  168.  ’See  EH.,  p.  188,  footnote  i;  and  AH.,  p.  98. 
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ciety.  In  short,  while  Brahmanism  was  the  fruit  which 
developed  from  the  Vedic  blossom,  it  not  only  had  a  worm 
at  the  heart  but  was  also  affected  by  those  elements  of  de¬ 
cay  which  have  resulted  in  modern  Hinduism. 

The  present  condition  of  Hinduism  ^  and  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  Brahmanism  make  it  likely  that  sects  existed  even 
before  Vedic  times.^  They  certainly  appeared  very  early, 
and  it  may  have  been  in  some  such  way  that  the  sun  came 
to  be  worshiped  under  so  many  different  names.'*  The  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  identity  of  the  sun-gods,  as  well  as  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  sun  was  a  form  of  Agni,  may  have  helped  to 

*  “  Diversity  is  its  very  essence,  and  its  proper  manifestation  is  ‘sect,’ 
sect  in  constant  mobility,  and  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  division  that 
nothing  similar  to  it  was  ever  seen  in  any  other  religious  system.” 
B  .  PP-  153-154- 

*  It  is  conceivable  that  there  was  a  time  when  each  clan  had  its  own 
special  daimon  or  spirit,  to  which  it  attributed  great  power.  The  com¬ 
mon  interest  of  the  clans,  however,  against  the  hostile  races  opposing 
their  advance,  must  have  early  welded  them  together  into  tribes  with  a 
corresponding  community  of  gods;  but,  as  each  deity  would  naturally 
continue  to  have  his  partisans  with  the  result  that  sects  would  gradually 
take  the  place  of  the  original  clans,  old  views  and  forms  of  expression 
concerning  each  must  have  still  persisted  in  spite  of  the  resulting  contra¬ 
dictions.  Whatever  the  exact  cause  may  have  been,  a  set  of  stock 
phrases  was  ultimately  developed  and  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
more  important  gods  (cf.  EH.,  pp.  43  and  138-139);  but  it  did  not  stop 
there.  Even  the  most  extravagant  of  the  expressions  came  at  length  to 
be  used  of  anything  which  was  of  especial  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
singer;  and,  in  the  Atharvan,  they  were  actually  applied  to  the  leavings 
of  the  sacrifice.  See  SBE.,  xlii.,  pp.  588  and  629-630.  This  is  probably 
all  that  there  is  in  the  so-called  Henotheism  (MM.,  Lect.  v.,  p.  166)  of  the 
Vedas;  for  accurate  classification  and  exact  definition  are  modern  virtues, 
as  well  as  consistency.  Cf.  W.  I).  Whitney,  in  PAOS.,  Oct.,  1881,  pp. 
x.-xii.;  and  liH.,  pp.  139- 140.  Hyperlxile  too  had  its  share  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  hymns,  which  represent  a  vast  flowing  together  of  the  waters, 
not  a  single  stream  (cf.  Eli.,  pp.  22-23);  the)’  probably  became  sa¬ 
cred  also  liefore  men  began  to  seriously  question.  Criticism  thus  became 
impossible;  but  the  very  mystery  involved  in  their  contradictory  state¬ 
ments  was  one  of  the  sources  of  their  peculiar  sanctity,  and  was  a  means 
of  exaltation  to  the  Brahmans,  who  pretended  to  understand  it;  while 
the  people  were  doubtle.ss  as  densely  ignorant  in  all  these  matters  as  they 
are  to-day.  ^  Cf.  K. ,  note  208. 
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pave  the  way  for  the  identification  of  other  gods,  and  final¬ 
ly  for  the  speculations  concerning  the  identity  of  all  the 
gods*  and  the  source  of  the  universe. 

To  this  very  imperfect  and  hasty  survey  of  an  enormous 
field, but  a  few  words  can  be  added  in  conclusion.  Many 
of  the  questions  which  are  involved  may  never  be  perma¬ 
nently  settled;'*  but  an  increasing  probability  may  be 
looked  for  in  some  cases ;  for,  in  large  measure,  the  work 

*  round  first  in  R-V.,  i.  164,  46,  a  late  hymn.  See  K.,  note  374.  While 
these  identifications  appear  to  show  a  .strong  drift  toward  monotheism, 
they  result,  not  in  monotheism  but  in  pantheism  with  a  monotheistic 
core.  It  is  not  monotheism.  What  effect  the  ‘  pair '  deities  had  on  the 
process  is  doubtful.  In  the  Rik,  the  dvamdva  compounds  are  “chiefly 
represented  by  final  combinations  of  the  names  of  divinities  and  other 
personages,  and  of  personified  natural  objects.”  W.,  §1255.  This  im¬ 
plies  that  the  ‘  pair  ’  compounds  l)egan  with  the  names  of  the  gods,  and 
there  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  starting-point  is  to  be  found  in 
Dyavaprthivi,  ‘  Sky-and-Earth. ’  These  two  are  coordinate:  the  other 
‘pair’  deities  are  not.  AM.,  pp.  126-127.  One  either  overshadows  the 
other,  more  or  le.ss,  or  else  entirely  eclipses  him,  as  in  the  case  0/  Mitra- 
varuna.  This,  in  itself,  is  suggestive.  In  the  Rik,  especially  in  the  late 
hymns,  there  is  a  tendency  to  differentiate  the  functions  of  a  god  by  the 
use  of  appellations,  w’hich  in  turn  tend  to  develop  into  separate  gods.  If 
a  similar  tendency  prevailed  in  the  early  days,  and  the  attempt  was 
made,  in  .some  cases,  to  use,  for  this  purpose,  “descriptive  compounds” 
(see  W.,  §§  1279-1280),  in  which  the  first  meml)er  was  an  adjective  qual¬ 
ifying  the  second;  a  ready  soil  would  be  provided  for  the  extension  of  the 
‘pair  ’  deities  on  the  analogy  of  ‘  Sky-and-Earth,*  who  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  by  all  nations  as  an  inseparable  pair.  With  the  gods  of  the 
more  intellectual  cla.sses.  such  as  Mitravaruna,  the  analogy  would  tend 
to  be  fully  carried  out;  while,  with  such  popular  deities  as  IndragnI  and 
Indravayu,  the  original  adjective  form  might  be  expected  to  persist  and 
to  ultimately  set  the  fashion  for  the  later  form  of  such  compounds,  with 
which  they  agree.  The  few ‘pair’  deities  l)esides  ‘  Sky-and-Earth,’ in 
which  the  first  member  cannot  be  an  adjective,  appear  to  Ije,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  comparatively  late.  Of  the  whole  number,  Indra-  l)egins  more 
than  half,  and  it  also  retaitis  the  singular  form  in  a  combination  with  a 
title  of  the  Alvins,  which  occurs  in  an  old  hymn. 

*Cf.  pp.  574-5S3  of  the  Bibliography  in  F)H. 

*The  significance  of  the  flood  legend,  for  example,  which  appears  in 
the  ^atapatha-Brahmana  and  elsewhere.  See  M.,  i.,  pp.  182-212;  and 
mm.,  I.ect.  iv.,  pp.  154-159.  So  the  development  of  the  Hindu  triad. 
The  earliest  form  which  appears  is, — Agni,  Indra  or  Vayu,  Surya.  M., 
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is  hardly  begun.  The  only  really  satisfactory  picture  of 
the  early  Hindu  religion  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vedic  writ¬ 
ings  themselves;  but  the  language  is  very  difficult,  and  an 
English  version  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  original.^  That 
the  hyinus  were  believed  to  possess  a  certain  power  in 
themselves  seems  clear  from  the  intimate  connection  of 
prayer  and  spell,'*  which  sometimes  so  shade  into  each  other 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  which  is  the  true  sense  in  a  given 
case.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  hymns  used  in  the 
cure  of  disease,^  and  for  the  obtaining  of  wishes.^  The  be¬ 
lief  in  the  power  of  a  form  of  w’ords  also  appears  in '  the 
great  force  attached  to  curses,®  and  in  the  fear  lest  the 

V.,  p.  8.  MM.,  Lect.  v.,  pp.  167-168.  Agni,  Trita,  Surya,  has  Ijeen  sug¬ 
gested  (AM.,  pp.  69  and  93)  as  an  earlier  form.  According  to  the  view 
already  given  (printed  Ijefore  AM.  was  received)  in  the  Jan.  number,  pp. 
104-106,  a  still  earlier  form  would  lie, — Agni,  Apaui  Napat,  Trita.  This 
is  paralleled  in  the  Zend,— Atar,  A])iim  Napat,  Thraetaona  Athwya.  The 
confusion  of  the  first  two — Agni  is  called  a  ‘  son  of  the  waters  ’  (see 
above  /.  r.),  as  is  the  Avestan  Atar  and  the  Vedic  Savitr  (R-V.,  i.  22,  6; 
cf.  X.  149,  2) — would  then  give  a  place  for  the  addition  of  Surya. 

*  A  translation  which  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  hymns  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make.  A  “good  ”  translation  is  quite  sure  to  overtranslate  the 
Sanskrit,  and  a  literal  one  is  not  English.  As  the  language  possesses 
five  declensions,  eight  cases,  three  numbers,  and  ten  classes  of  verbs,  not 
to  mention  various  aorist  and  future  systems, — the  word  Sanskrit  means 
‘Put-together,  Perfected,’ — it  has  a  vast  number  of  forms.  Its  syntax 
is  simple;  but  it  is  nevertheless  awkward,  although  the  Vedic  language 
is  less  open  to  criticism  in  this  resjxict  than  the  classical  Sanskrit,  which 
was  capable  of  producing— in  the  Ilitopadeja,  ‘  Salutary  instruction’ — 
such  a  compound  as  bhandapurnakumbhakaramandapikaikade5a,  'dish- 
full-jar-maker-little-shop-one-place,’  i.e.,  a  corner  of  a  small  crockery- 
shop  filled  with  dishes. 

^See  AH.,  {(§86-94,  pp.  167-186;  and  M.,  v.,  pp.  440  449,  The  belief 
of  the  masses  in  spells  must  have  lieen  deep  seated  and  general.  See 
above,  liv.,  Oct.,  1897,  pp.  618  and  626-627;  and  Iv.,  Jan.,  1898,  pp.  93,, 
99-100,  and  109  (footnote).  Cf.  the  sacred  Gayatri.  EH.,  p.  46. 

*  Any  slip  or  error  in  the  service  of  the  gods  was  supposed  to  result  ei¬ 
ther  in  direct  punishment  from  them  or  in  the  liability  to  be  subjected  to 
a  sort  of  demoniacal  possession.  See  above,  liv.,  Oct.,  1897,  pp.  609  and 
617,  and  Iv.,  Jan.,  1898,  pp.  108,  footnote  2,  and  109. 

*  AH  ,  p.  167.  *  M.,  iv.,pp.  380-382. 
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knowledge  of  a  person’s  true  name  might  enable  an  enemy 
to  destroy  him.^  These  ideas  are,  however,  widespread. 

The  notion  that  a  man’s  name  is  an  integral  part  of  him 
and  that  a  second  one  must  be  given  for  common  use  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  other  ideas  of  this  strange  people, 
who  looked  upon  the  solution  of  riddles  as  the  highest  wis¬ 
dom,  and  who  even  composed  hymns  in  an  enigmatical  form.^ 
Among  the  hymns  of  the  Rik  there  may  be  those  which 
were  composed  with  an  intentional  imitation  of  an  antique 
style  in  order  that  they  might  possess  greater  force  and 
it  is  even  -possible  that,  to  some  extent,  the  Rik,  like  the 
later  poetry,  “aims  less  at  convincing  the  mind  than  at 
overpowering  it,  by  affecting  it  with  a  sort  of  vertigo.”^ 
There  is  much  in  the  character  of  the  gods  which  calls 
for  deeper  study.  Their  early  shadowy  nature  can  still  be 
traced  in  the  deities  of  the  epic;®  but  there  is  something 
beyond  yet  unsolved.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Indo- 
Eiiropeaiis  had  a  supreme  sky-god  and  that  Vanina  and 
Dyaus  represent  the  two  names  by  which  he  was  known.® 
While  this  view  can  no  longer  be  accepted,  in  this  form  at 
least,"  the  last  word  on  the  subject  has  by  no  means  been 
said.  Rooked  at  from  some  sides,  the  question  presents 
problems  which  neither  science  nor  history  can  answer; 
and  it  may  yet  appear  that  somewhere  in  the  dim  past  a 
true  though  crude  idea  of  God®  was  lost  by  the  early  Ar¬ 
yans,  leaving  as  a  survival  the  worship  of  certain  manifes¬ 
tations  of  His  power,  out  of  which  developed  the  later  gods 
of  the  separated  peoples. 

*AII.,  §  15,  p.  46.»  *See  K.,  pp.  86-87;  and  MM3.,  PP-  260-264. 

*  This  possil)ility  further  complicates  the  question  of  the  agd  and  im¬ 
portance  of  many  of  the  hymns.  See  liv.,  Oct.,  1897,  p.  630,  footnote  i. 
Ml.,  p.  193.  *Cf.  liv.,  Oct.,  1897,  pp.  608-609. 

®J.  Darmesteter,  in  CR.,  xxxvi.,  Oct,  1879,  pp.  274-289. 

^Cf.  Iv.,  Jan.,  189S,  pp.  94  and  101-102. 

"Cf.  C.,  p.  201,  C2.,  pp.  93  and  148-156,  and  EH.,  p.  13. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 


BY  PROKES.SOR  C.  S.  WAI.KKR,  PII.D. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  the  circulation  of 
representative  money,  October  r,  1897,  as  follows: — 


Silver  dollars . 

Subsidiary  silver .... 
Gold  certificates,... 
Silver  certificates. . . 
Treasury  notes,  1890, 
United  States  notes  . 
Currency  certificates 
National  bank  notes. 


157,145,770 

61,176,415 

36,89^,559 

374,620,299 

89,816,063 

251,795,544 

52,825,000 

226,464,135 


Total .  11,150,741,7^^5 

It  is  evident  that  all  of  this  is  representative  money, 
kept  in  circulation  at  par,  because  the  United  States  has 
pledged  itself  to  redeem  directly  or  indirectly  every  dollar 
on  demand  in  standard  gold  coin.  As  to  gold  certificates 
the  law  is  explicit.  Subsidiary  silver  and  minor  coins  may 
be  redeemed  in  sums  of  twenty  dollars  in  lawful  money. 
Currency  certificates  are  receipts  for  so  much  lawful  money 
and  are  payable  on  demand.  All  United  States  notes,  both 
of  the  issue  of  1890  and  of  former  years,  are  payable  in 
coin ;  and  the  government  has  decided  that  coin  obliga¬ 
tions  are  redeemable  in  gold,  if  it  be  demanded.  National 
bank  notes  are  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States  by  the  treasurer.  Silver  certificates  are  redeemable 
in  standard  silver  dollars. 

It  is  true  that  standard  silver  dollars  are  not  redeemable 
nominally  in  gold,  but  really  they  are.  They  are  receiva- 
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ble  by  the  United  States  for  all  dues  to  itself.  They  are 
legal  tender  for  all  debts  both  public  and  private.  By  the 
act  of  1890,  commonly  called  the  Sherman  bill,  it  was  de¬ 
clared  “to  be  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  two  metals,  gold  and  silver,  on  a  parity  with 
each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law.”  If  the  government  should 
persist  in  the  refusal  to  redeem  silver  dollars  in  gold,  it 
would  be  guilty  of  debasing  its  silver  coinage  fifty  per  cent 
and  of  thereby  cheating  innocent  holders  of  these  coins  out 
of  more  than  $200,000,000.  Should  it  do  that,  it  would 
at  one  blow  destroy  the  public  credit  and  we  should  have 
all  the  evils,  without  any  of  the  advantages,  of  free  coinage 
of  silver.  The  treasury  has,  in  fact,  declared  that,  should 
the  redemption  of  the  silver  dollars  in  gold  be  demanded, 
it  would  not  hesitate  to  grant  the  demand  in  obedience  to 
the  law  requiring  gold  and  silver  coin  to  be  kept  at  a  par¬ 
ity. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  whole  amount  of  $1,150,- 
741,785  is  representative  money,  for  the  redemption  of 
which  in  gold  ultimately,  the  United  States  is  both  legally 
and  morally  bound.  The  value  of  the  silver  ounces  it  may 
count  among  its  assets,  as  it  might  count  the  market  value 
of  the  copper  and  nickel  alloy  and  of  the  paper  pulp  made 
of  caiieelled  notes,  but  it  must  not  compel  holders  of  its 
representative  money  to  take  anything  else  than  gold  in 
redemption  of  its  obligations. 

To  redeem  this  $1,150,741,785  of  representative  money 
the  United  States  treasury  held  October  i,  1897,  in  gold 
coin  and  bullion,  $184,561,664.  This  showing  is  a  great 
improvement  over  that  of  January  13,  1896,  when  there 
was  only  $56,162,059  of  free  gold  in  the  treasury.  But  all 
admit  that  our  present  financial  system  is  not  at  all  satis¬ 
factory.  All  depends  upon  the  willingness  and  the  ability 
of  the  treasury  to  redeem  on  demand  eight  different  sorts 
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of  currency,  to  the  total  amount  of  $1,150,741,785,  in  jrold. 
A  maximum  reserve  of  sixteen  per  cent  is  not  at  all  ade¬ 
quate. 

Business  depends  upon  the  currency.  The  currency  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  treasury.  Tlie 
amount  of  gold  in  the  treasury  depends  upon  many  fortui¬ 
tous  circumstances.  A  syndicate  of  a  dozen  American  or 
foreign  bankers  could  make  a  run  upon  the  treasury  that 
would  drain  its  gold  in  a  very  few  days.  Should  the  United 
vStates  ever  become  involved  in  a  war  with  a  first  or  .second 
class  power,  Ivuropean  countries  could  easily  return  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  and  other  securities  and  so  reduce  the  gold 
in  the  treasury  as  to  force  the  suspension  of  gold  payments, 
and  thus  bring  all  our  financial  tran.sactions  to  a  silver  or 
paper  ba.sis,  to  our  great  lo.ss.  Success  in  war  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  greatly  delayed,  if  not  rendered 
impos.siblc. 

vSo’.iiething  must  be  done:  what  .shall  it  be? 

It  is  proposed  to  retire  the  greenbacks  and  the  notes  of 
1890.  But  this  of  it.self  would  be  no  remedy.  There 
would  .still  remain  .some  $809,130,178  to  redeem  in  gold. 
To  contract  the  currency  by  the  withdrawal  of  $341,611,- 
607  notes  would  precipitate  a  panic.  If  the  national  banks 
.should  increase  their  circulation  by  that  amount,  then,  un- 
lc.s.s  the  whole  sy.stcm  of  banking  were  changed,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  still  be  obligated  to  redeem  them  in  gold. 
The  banks  would  redeem  them  in  silver,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  change  the  silver  into  gold.  If  the  gov'ernincnt 
issue  any  representative  money,  then  does  it  become  neces¬ 
sary  for  it  to  redeem  all.  sorts  of  money  that  may  be  re¬ 
deemed  in  its  representative  money.  Four  hundred  mill¬ 
ions  of  silver  dollars  are  more  than  enough  to  form  an  end- 
le.ss  chain  which  the  banks  may  use  to  withdraw  gold  from 
the  treasury  faster  than  it  can  there  be  accumulated.  All 
notes  then  issued  by  banks  must  be  paid  really  by  the  gov- 
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ernnicnt  on  demand.  The  only  alternative  would  be  for 
the  government  to  repudiate  its  silver 'dollars.  Thus  the 
banks  would  get  all  the  profit  of  the  issue,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  all  the  expense  and  risk  of  redemption.  All  the  ar- 
gnincnts  which  go  to  show  that  the  government  should  is¬ 
sue  no  paper  money,  prove  that  the  government  should  not 
issue  representative  money  stamped  on  silver  instead  of  pa¬ 
per.  Silver  representative  money  is  both  costly  and  bur¬ 
densome. 

In  seeking  a  remedy  for  our  present  financial  straits,  we 
can  take  a  few  things  for  granted : — 

1.  The  nation  has  decided  against  a  single  standard  con¬ 
sisting  of  silver. 

2.  The  nation  has  decided  against  bimetallism  under  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances. 

3.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  adoption  of  in¬ 
ternational  bimetallism. 

4.  There  remains,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  adopting 
for  some  years  to  come  the  single  gold  standard. 

5.  It  is  best  that  the  nation  should  adapt  its  financial 
system  at  once  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible  to  the 
single  gold  standard. 

6.  The  use  of  gold  coin  as  a  common  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  impossible;  its  act¬ 
ual  use  must  be  confined  to  settling  balances  between  na¬ 
tions  and  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  is  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
millions.  .  Were  the  United  States  to  attempt  to  secure 
eleven  hundred  millions  of  gold,  it  would  drain  Europe  of 
the  precious  metal,  and  raise  its  price  so  high  as  to  throw 
the  whole  business  of  the  world  into  confusion.  Moreover, 
the  abrasion  on  eagles  and  half  eagles  would  soon  consume 
profits.  Gold  bullion  commands  a  premium  over  coin  for 
export,  since  coin,  packed  ever  so  carefully  and  handled 
with  discretion,  loses  in  weight.  Gold  coin  in  the  pockets 
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of  the  people  and  in  the  tills  of  shops  would  soon  wear  out. 
The  debasement  of  English  gold  coin  is  one  of  the  threat¬ 
ening  evils  perplexing  the  financiers.  To  remedy  it,  the 
proposal  has  been  made  to  make  half  sovereigns  token 
coins,  and  so  secure  gold  enough  to  recoin  sovereigns  and 
restore  them  to  full  weight. 

7.  The  people  are  satisfied  with  our  subsidiary  silver 
and  minor  coins.  The  nece.ssity  for  the  use  of  these  is  so 
great  that,  in  ordinary  times,  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
and  are  seldom  presented  at  the  treasury  for  redemption; 
so  that  the  government  has  the  constant  use  of  some  $80,- 
000,000  of  these  without  interest.  So  long  as  there  is  no 
great  scarcity  of  other  kinds  of  money,  small  change  circu¬ 
lates;  but  let  specie  payment  be  suspended  as  to  paper 
money,  while  the  redemption  of  minor  and  subsidiary  coins 
is  continued  in  gold,  then  these  coins  will  disappear  in  a 
few  days,  as  was  the  case  during  the  civil  war. 

Several  things  are  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  subsidiary 
money.  It  is  representative  money.  It  is  now  made  of 
silver,  nickel,  and  copper.  Formerly  it  was  made  of  paper 
and  called  fractional  currency.  Both  token  coins  and  frac¬ 
tional  paper  have  been  issued  by  private  individuals,  by 
banks,  and  by  other  corporations.  But  experience  has 
shown  that  such  money  cannot  be  safely  issued  by  any 
such  parties,  and  that  the  government  should  alone  issue 
it.  It  is  agreed,  then,  that  the  government  may  be  trusted 
to  issue  eighty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  this  representative 
money,  of  little  intrinsic  value,  which  passes  readily  from 
hand  to  hand  because  the  people  believe  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  issue  more  than  the  business  requires,  and 
will  redeem  it,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  gold,  or  its  equivalent, 
on  demand. 

8.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  people  cannot  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  subsidiary  silver  in  place  of  paper  money  to 
any  great  extent.  After  coining  hundreds  of  millions  of 
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silver  dollars,  containing  silver  of  the  present  value  of 
about  fifty  cents  each,  and  having  tried  every  possible 
method  of  putting  them  into  circulation,  the  treasury  re¬ 
ports  only  $57,145,770  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  in 
the  banks,  while  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  millions 
are  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury.  If  the  people 
must  use  representative  money  whose  intrinsic  value  is 
less  than  its  nominal  value,  the  difference  being  made  up 
of  government  promises,  implicit  or  explicit,  they  much 
prefer  paper  to  metal  for  all  sums  above  one  dollar.  Silver 
dollars  have  been  used  in  the  South  and  West,  because  pa¬ 
per  money  could  not  be  procured  to  take  their  place. 

9.  If  the  use  of  gold  as  a  common  medium  of  exchange 
is  impossible;  and  if  subsidiary  silver  and  minor  coins  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  do  all  the  money  work  of  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  and  the  exchange  of  services;  and  if  the  j)eo- 
ple  cannot  be  forced  to  use  a  metal  dollar,  composed  of 
fifty-three  cents’  worth  of  silver  and  forty-seven  cents’ 
worth  of  faith  that  the  government  will,  though  it  has  not 
promised  to  do  so,  make  good  the  value  of  its  coin,  ground¬ 
ing  their  refusal  upon  its  inconvenient  size  and  weight, 
then  nothing  remains  but  to  confess  that  the  people  must 
and  will  have  paper  money.  • 

In  addition  to  the  gold,  there  is  in  circulation  over  $1,- 
100,000,000,  besides  $134,000,000  in  the  treasury  which 
might  be  put  into  circulation.  From  these  figures  it  is  ev¬ 
ident  that  the  business  of  the  country  demands  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  of  paper  money,  probably  in  good  times 
$1,200,000,000. 

Such  are  the  conditions  which  confront  us.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  now  assumes  definite  form  :  Of  what  shall  this  $1,006,- 
000,000  of  paper  money  consist,  and  by  whom  shall  it  be 
issued? 

The  American  people  are  not  fools.  Two  hundred  years 
of  experience  with  paper  money  has  taught  them  some- 
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thing.  They  have  learned,  first  of  all,  that  paper  money 
is  essential ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of 
modern  times.  Secondly,  they  have  learned  that  incon¬ 
vertible  paper  money  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Thirdly, 
they  have  learned  that  paper  money  should  be  convertible, 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  without  discount  or  difiiculty, 
into  gold.  They  demand,  therefore,  that  one  dollar  of  the 
people’s  money  shall  be  as  good  as  any  and  every  other 
dollar.  They  will  never  be  satisfied  with  a  fifty-cent  dol¬ 
lar  for  the  South  and  West,  a  hundred-cent  doWar  for  the 
Central  States,  and  a  hundred-and-five-cent  dollar  for  the 
East. 

We  may  then  assert,  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence,  that 
the  currency  should  be  reformed  by  substituting  for  the  six 
different  kinds  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation, — gold 
certificates,  silver  certificates,  currency  certificates,  green¬ 
backs,  treasury  notes  of  1890,  and  national  bank  notes, — 
one  kind  of  paper  money  only,  that  shall  circulate  among 
all  classes,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  be  everywhere 
exchangeable  on  demand  for  gold.  A  thousand  millions 
of  such  dollars  would  greatly  simplify  our  financial  sys¬ 
tem,  and  be  a  .sound  basis  for  renewed  busiue.ss  activity 
and  a  marvelous  creation  of  wealth. 

Thus  far  we  may  well  be  agreed,  but  here  the  que.stion 
in  dispute  arises.  Who- .shall  i.ssue  this  money?  .Some  say, 
L/Ct  the  banks  issue  it ;  others  say.  Let  the  government  is¬ 
sue  it. 

I.  Why  should  not  the  banks  issue  it?  Among  those 
who  insist  that  the  government  .should  let  the  banks  issue 
all  the  paper  money  are  two  clas.ses, — those  who  favor  state 
banks,  and  those  who  favor  national  banks. 

It  is  evidently  impo.ssible  that  .state  banks,  in.stituted  by 
laws  drawn  up  by  forty-five  different  state  legislatures, 
could  issue  $1,000,000,000  in  paper  money,  so  that  one  dol¬ 
lar  would  be  as  good  as  another.  Those  who  advocate 
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state  banks  urge,  as  an  advantage,  that  thus  could  the  new 
states  provide  themselves  with  money  that  would  remain 
within  their  own  borders.  They  object  to  national  banks, 
because,  no  matter  how  much  money  the  Texas  bank  may 
issue,  it  is  transferred  to  the  North  and  East.  The  money 
of  state  banks  would  stay  near  the  point  of  issue,  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  farther  away  it  is  taken  the  greater 
must  be  the  discount.  A  system  of  state  banks  would  in¬ 
evitably  produce  forty-five  different  sorts  of  money, — good, 
bad,  indifferent, — much  of  it  a  curse  to  all  touching  it. 
Those  who  remember  “wildcat”  banking  of  the  days  be¬ 
fore  the  war  will  never  consent  to  the  issue  of  the  paper 
money  of  the  country  by  state  banks. 

But  why  may  not  our  system  of  national  banks  issue  the 
$1,000,000,000?  As  now  constituted  these  banks  cannot 
issue  all  the  paper  money  the  country  demands:  all  admit 
this,  for  the  reason  that  the  total  amount  of  United  States 
bonds  outstanding  is  less  than  $850,000,000,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  other  good  reasons.  The  national  banking  system 
then  must  be  changed,  if  the  banks  are  to  issue  this  paper 
money.  The  first  fundamental  change  should  be  the  relief 
of  the  government  of  all  responsibility  for  the  redemption 
of  the  $1,000,000,000.  As  it  now  is,  the  credit  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  stands  pledged  for  the  payment  in  gold  of  every 
dollar  of  national  bank  currency:  that  is  the  evil  com¬ 
plained  of:  the  government,  it  is  said,  must  go  out  of  the 
banking  business.  This  cannot  mean  that. the  government 
is  to  go  out  of  the  banking  business  by  giving  all  the  prof¬ 
its  of  the  issue  of  paper  money  to  the  banks,  while  it  re¬ 
tains  the  responsibility  for  the  payment  in  gold  of  these 
paper  dollars. 

The  problem  then  is,  that  Congress  shall  pass  a  national 
banking  act,  which  shall  give  these  banks  the  right  to  i.s- 
sue  at  least  $r,ooo,(X)0,C)00  of  paper  money,  and  as  much 
more  or  less  as  the  business  of  the  country  demands ;  and 
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at  the  same  time  provide  that  these  dollars  shall  always 
and  everywhere,  within  the  United  States,  be  as  good  as 
gold,  redeemable  in  gold  on  demand ;  and  finally  prevent 
the  banks  from  inflating  the  currency  on  the  one  hand,  or 
unduly  contracting  it  on  the  other  hand. 

Now  to  draw  up  and  pass  and  execute  such  a  law  as  this 
is  no  easy  task,  even  if  all  were  agreed  as  to  its  possibility 
and  expediency.  In  the  present  condition  of  parties  it 
would  .seem  to  be  hopeless.  Some  things,  however,  are 
certain:  (i)  The  value  of  this  currency,  including  its  re¬ 
demption  in  gold,  its  elasticity,  its  freedom  from  inflation 
and  from  undue  contraction,  will  depend  upon  the  banks 
and  the  bankers  who  manage  them.  (2)  The  banks  and 
the  bankers  will  be  governed  by  the  law,  or  else  they  will 
be  a  law  to  themselves. 

There  is  great  danger  that  bankers  with  a  thousand  mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars  in  their  hands  of  the  people’s  money,  to  ex¬ 
pand  or  contract  as  they  see  fit,  will  be  a  law  unto  them¬ 
selves  :  that  with  this  great  money  power  they  would  hire 
lawyers  to  instruct  the  judges-  how  to  interpret  the  law, 
and  elect  congressmen  to  pass  amendments  to  the  law  to 
suit  them.  This  great  danger  was  seen  in  Jackson’s  time, 
and  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  National  Bank.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  bankers  toward  the  government  in  Lincoln’s 
day  was  one  factor  which  led  to  our  present  national  bank¬ 
ing  system.  The  dictatorial  power  of  the  bankers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  towards  the  control  of  peace  and  war  and  national 
policy  is  notorious.  The  opposition  of  the  labor  unions 
and  farmers’  alliances  and  populist  party  against  national 
banks  to-day  is  a  significant  fact.  We  cannot  afford  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  bankers  will  be  a  law'  to  themselves.  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  insist  that  banks  and  bankers  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  law ;  that  they  will  issue  money  or  withdraw 
it;  that  they  will  pay  gold  or  suspend  specie  payment,  as 
Congress  directs. 
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Therefore  (3)  it  is  certain  that  the  $i,ooo,o<X),ooo  of  pa¬ 
per  money,  issued  by  national  banks,  will  be  just  as  really 
dependent  for  its  value  and  contraction  and  inflation  upon 
the  government  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  all  issued  by  the 
United  States  treasury. 

Devise  what  scheme  you  will  for  paper  money,  issued 
by  national  banks,  it  all  rests  for  its  basis  upon  the  action 
of  the  United  States  government.  National  bank  money 
is  found  to  be,  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  political  money; 
for  its  creation,  its  preservation,  its  amount,  its  value,  de¬ 
pend  upon  laws  of  Congress  as  enacted  and  amended  by 
dominant  parties  and  enforced  by  the  courts,  the  opinion 
of  whose  judges  is  sooner  or  later  made  to  yield  to  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  the  lawyers  receiving  the  largest  fees,  or  else 
changed  by  the  removal  of  one  set  of  judges  for  another  set 
whose  interpretation  of  the  law  harmonizes  with  the  policy 
of  the  party  in  power. 

If,  then,  national  bank  money  must  in  reality  be  polit¬ 
ical  money,  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  that  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  it  should  not  be  fixed  definitely  where  it  belongs. 
If  there  should  be  manifest  evils,  the  bankers  would  say, 
It  is  not  our  fault,  but  is  the  fault  of  the  law.  If  the  fault 
is  charged  upon  the  government,  it  would  say.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  gone  out  of  the  banking  business:  the  banks  are 
to  blame.  Between  the  two  parties,  both  shirking  respon¬ 
sibility,  the  people’s  money  would  soon  come  to  be  an  in¬ 
strument  of  evil. 

The  financial  history  of  England  teaches  that  the  issue 
of  paper  money  is  not  a  necessary  function  of  banking.  By 
the  act  of  1844  London  bank,  nor  any  bank  chartered 
after  1844,  permitted  to  issue  paper  money;  banks  or¬ 
ganized  before  1844  and  allowed  by  their  charters  to  issue 
money  were  limited  to  the  amount  then  in  circulation. 
The  bank  of  -  England  is  the  chosen  agent  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  really  a  government  bureau,  for  the  issue  of  paper 
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money,  its  issue  department  being  kept  entirely  separate 
from  its  banking  department.  Bonamy  Price  says  of  the 
bank  of  England,  “Two  amendments  would  render  the  act 
complete.  The  office  of  issue  should  be  placed  in  Somer¬ 
set  House  or  Whitehall :  the  world  would  then  understand 
that  the  State  is  the  real  issuer.  And,  secondly,  in  the 
weekly  reports  the  bullion  which  belongs  to  the  issue  de¬ 
partment  should  be  kept  strictly  apart  from  the  bullion 
which  belongs  to  the  bank  of  England.” 

The  history  of  American  banks,  especially  of  onr  na¬ 
tional  banks,  teaclies  the  same  lessons.  Onr  banks  have 
found  the  issue  of  paper  money  that  is  as  good  as  gold  to 
be  unprofitable.  It  is  only  when  paper  money  issued  is 
not  as  good  as  gold  that  the  banks  have  found  a  profit  in 
it :  then  the  bank’s  profit  has  been  the  people’s  loss.  As 
it  now  is,  it  is  more  profitable  for  the  banks  to  loan  out 
the  money  of  their  depositors,  which  costs  them  nothing, 
than  it  is  to  loan  their  own  banknotes,  which  cost  them 
something.  The  richest  bank  in  New  York  city  will  not 
issue  paper  money.  No  system -can  be  devised  by  which  a 
bank  can  issue  paper  money  of  its  own  creation  that  shall 
be  as  good  as  gold,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  and 
at  the  same  time  liav^e  such  money  cost  them  little  or  noth¬ 
ing.  In  every  case  the  bank  that  issues  its  own  bills  and 
at  the  same  time  loans  its  deposits  will  find  its  deposits  far 
more  profitable  than  its  notes.  The  inevitable  tendency 
will  be  to  neglect  its  issues  or  else  to  make  some  one  else 
pay  the  expense  of  the  issue. 

If  the  banks  issue  a  $1,000,000,000  of  paper  money,  they 
should  deposit  collateral  somewhere  of  the  value  of  the 
money:  of  what  shall  it  eonsist?  If  it  be  of  greater  value 
than  the  money,  to  secure  against  fluctuations  in  value, 
then  the  profit  of  the  paper  money  is  consumed,  as  now. 
If  all  sorts  of  stocks  are  accepted,  at  a  less  value  than  the 
money,  then  to  that  extent  the  paper  money  rests  upon  the 
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credit  of  the  individual  bank,  which  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  would  cause  great  losses,  as  in  olden  time;  or  else  the 
paper  money  rests  upon  the  credit  of  the  associated  banks. 
But  if  any  town  or  city  may  form  a  bank  that  may  join 
this  association,  then  how  will  it  be  possible  to  exclude 
banks  which  would  pay  their  five  per  cent  or  more  into  the 
redemption  fund,  issue  their  thousands  of  paper  money,  and 
then  fail?  If  the  strong  National  Bank  of  Illinois  fails 
under  our  present  system,  what  might  we  expect  under 
the  proposed  system?  Associated  credit  can  be  made  suc¬ 
cessful  only  by  the  most  careful  espionage  which  shall  ex¬ 
clude  the  one  dishonest  or  incapable  party,  whose  evil 
deeds  would  bring  to  naught  the  good  deeds  of  the  ninety- 
nine  honest  and  capable.  The  clearing-house  associations 
succeed  only  by  using  the  strictest  care  in  admitting  none 
but  the  best,  and  in  holding  them  relentlessly  to  the  laws 
of  the  association.  Each  bank  must  be  above  suspicion. 

It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  bank  hills,  which  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  and  are  univ'ersally  received  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  both  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers,  notes  and  to  classify  them  with  checks  and  promissory 
notes.  They  are  money ;  no  less  money  because  they  are 
made  of  paper  than  they  would  be  if  made  of  copper, 
nickel,  silver,  or  gold.  We  have  already  learned  that  no 
individual,  nor  corporation,  should  be  allowed,  as  in  former 
times,  to  coin  money :  we  are  fast  learning  that  no  individ¬ 
ual,  no  corporation,  should  •  be  allowed  to  print  money. 
Money  is  money,  whether  made  of  one  substance  or  an¬ 
other.  If  our  government,  and  no  one  else,  is  to  be  trust¬ 
ed  to  make  and  issue  $27,000,000  of  token  money,  called 
minor  coins,  and  $75,000,000  of  subsidiary  silver,  and 
$441  ,000,000  of  silver  dollars  out  of  pieces  worth  about 
fifty  cents,  surely  it  may  be  trusted  to  make  $1,000,000,000 
of  paper  money  that  shall  be  as  good  or  even  better  than 
gold. 
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If  the  government  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  tnisted 
to  make  these  paper  dollars,  who  in  the  nation  can  be?  If 
the  whole  people  acting  constitutionally  and  deliberately 
cannot  do  it,  it  must  be  a  difficult  thing  to  prove  that  a 
small  fraction  of  the  people,  moved  largely  by  self-interest, 
can  accomplish  it. 

II.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  not  only  coin  money,  but  should  also  supply  the 
people  with  all  the  paper  money  needed.  They  are  at 
once  confronted  with  the  objection,  that  all  such  money  is 
political  money,  and  therefore  necessarily  not  good.  The 
answer  is,  that  all  paper  money  is  either  the  creature  of  the 
law,  or  else  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  an  unmitigated 
nuisance.  If  it  is  the  creature  of  the  law,  then  it  is  polit¬ 
ical  money.  Though  paper  money  be  i.ssued  by  the  banks, 
it  is  none  the  less  subject  to  political  exigencies. 

This  objection  set  aside,  the  real  question  at  issue  is  sim¬ 
ply  this.  Is  it  not  only  possible,  but  also  certain,  that  the 
United  States  government  can  supply  the  people  with  pa¬ 
per  money  as  good  as  gold?  If  .this  money  be  as  good  as 
gold,  if  it  be  convertible  on  demand  anywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try  into  gold  without  discount  or  delay,  then  will  there  be 
no  danger  of  inflation,  no  trouble  as  to  foreign  exchange. 
If  it  be  as  good  as  gold,  then  is  it  better  than  gold;  for 
there  is  no  abrasion,  there  is  no  real  loss  if  it  be  destroyed, 
there  is  a  great  saving  in  counting,  in  carrying  it,  in  stor¬ 
ing  it.  If  in  order  to  make  a  thousand  millions  of  paper 
money  as  good  as  gold,  it  should  be  necessary  to  keep  dol¬ 
lar  for  dollar  of  gold  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  and  make 
every  piece  of  paper  money  a  gold  certificate,  even  that 
would  be  an  iminen.se  gain  to  the  nation  and  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual. 

But  this  would  not  be  necessary. 

I.  The  first  essential  for  success  in  making  government 
notes  as  good  as  gold  is  that  the  issue  department  of  the 
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treasury  be  entirely  distinct  from  every  other  department. 
The  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  government  should 
be  separated  altogether  from  the  department  making  and 
issuing  paper  money,  just  as  distinct  as  the  mint  is  from 
the  internal  revenue  department. 

2.  The  second  essential  is  that  the  government  keep  on 
hand  gold  enough,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  paying  on  de¬ 
mand  its  paper  money,  whatever  amount  experience  shall 
prove  necessary :  33^  per  cent  would  doubtless  be  amply 
sufficient.  From  1879  to  1890,  $100,000,000  in  gold  was 
enough  to  redeem  $400,000,000  of  greenbacks.  It  was  on¬ 
ly  after  there  were  added  $500,000,000  of  silver  certificates, 
and  the  notes  of  1890  to  the  greenbacks  for  the  $100,000,- 
000  of  gold  to  sustain,  and  after  the  government  was  forced 
to  draw  upon  the  $100,000,000  of  gold  to  pay  its  large  def¬ 
icits  in  current  expenses,  at  a  time  too  when  international 
complications  made  an  excessive  foreign  demand  for  gold, 
that  the  re.serve  fund  of  gold  proved  too  small  for  the  in¬ 
creased  burdens  put  upon  it. 

3.  The  third  e.ssential  is  that  the  issue  department  as  a 
rule  (the  exception  will  be  stated  later)  should  not  payout 
a  paper  dollar  except  in  exchange  for  gold.  If  the  system 
were  to  start  from  the  beginning,  of  course  there  would  be  • 
a  surplus  of  $666,666,666  to  invest  in  the  public  debt,  or 
in  .some  other  .security ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  have  already  in 
circulation  besides  that  in  the  treasury  more  than  $i,cxx),- 
000,000  in  paper  money,  for  which  the  government  is  re¬ 
sponsible. 

4.  The  fourth  essential  is  that  the  government  shall 
have  the  sole  power  to  issue  paper  money  as  it  has  to  coin 
money. 

5.  The  fifth  essential  is  that  this  money  shall  be  legal 
tender  the  .same  as  gold  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

Besides  these  five  essentials,  the  plan  provides  that,  if 
more  than  a  $1,000,000,000  is  demanded  for  the  transac- 
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tions  of  the  business  world,  the  amount  may  be  secured  by 
issuinjT  paper  money  in  exchanj^e  for  gold  dollar  for  dol¬ 
lar.  If  in  the  course  of  time  this  demand  should  prove  to 
be  permanent,  the  excess  above  $i,(X)0,ooo,ooo  could  be 
provided  by  the  issue  department  investing  paper  money 
in  government  bonds  to  such  an  amount  as  the  surplus  of 
gold  over  the  33  a  per  cent  of  issue  would  allow. 

How  this  system,  when  adopted,  would  work  can  be 
readily  .seen.  As  the  six  different  sorts  of  money  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  government,  they  will  be  cancelled  and  in 
their  place  the  new  bills,  payable  on  demand  in  gold,  is¬ 
sued.  This  policy  would  soon  simplify  our  system  of  pa¬ 
per  money  and  make  counterfeiting  still  more  difficult. 

This  money  would  act  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
same  as  specie.  It  would  automatically  check  inflation. 
If  there  were  too  much  money  in  circulation,  paper  would 
be  changed  to  gold,  and  the  gold  exported  until  the  equi¬ 
librium  should  be  reached.  If  there  were  not  enough  pa¬ 
per  money,  by  presenting  gold  for  it  at  the  treasury,  it 
could  be  secured  to  any  amount.’ 

It  may  be  asked.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  for  the  treas¬ 
ury  to  procure  and  keep  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
and  one-third  millions  of  gold  in  its  vaults  as  the  basis  of 
this  paper  money?  October  i,  1897,  the  treasury  had  in 
gold  coin  and  bullion  $184,561,664,  and  since  lias  refused 
large  quantities  of  gold  offered  to  it.  It  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  procure  only  $148,771,669  additional  gold.  There 
was  at  the  same  date  reported  by  the  treasury  in  circula¬ 
tion  $528,098,753  in  gold.  The  comptroller  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  reported,  July  14,  1896,  that  the  national  banks  held 
$161,853,560111  gold;  the  amount  to-day  is  probably  still 
greater.  By  calling  in  the  national  bank  notes,  therefore, 
the  government  by  that  means  alone  could  secure  tlie^ 
needed  gold.  To  withdraw  its  circulation  a  national  bank 
must  deposit  with  the  treasury  lawful  money  to  the  amount 
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of  its  outstanding  circulation.  To  do  this  the  banks  would, 
many  of  them,  be  obliged  to  deposit  more  or  less  of  their 
gold.  To  withdraw  from  circulation  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  millions  of  banknotes,  by  decreasing  the  sup¬ 
ply,  would  increase  the  demand  for  paper;  so  as  to  make 
it  more  desirable  than  gold.  ^Jeu  would  be  anxious  to  ex¬ 
change  their  gold  for  paper.  The  treasury  has  in  its  vaults 
$148,771,669  of  notes  which  could  be  put  into  circulation 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  banknotes.  A  temporary 
contraction  of  the  currency  might  ensue  which  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  good  rather  than  an  evil.  But  as  soon  as  the  le¬ 
gitimate  demands  of  business  called  for  more  money,  it 
could  be  furnished  in  the  way  indicated.  With  the  new 
gold-mines  and  the  new  processes  of  working  old  mines, 
the  world’s  stock  of  gold  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  fact, 
taken  with  the  fact  of  our  rapidly  developing  resources, 
proves  that  the  United  States  can  procure  all  the  gold  it 
requires.  If  all  other  means  should  fail,  bonds  could  be 
sold,  and  speedily  bring  the  gold. 

But  once  procured,  could  the  treasury  keep  the  gold? 
Undoubtedly.  If  there  should  be  a  run  on  the  treasury 
and  a  $100,000,000  of  gold  withdrawn,  then  there  would 
be  $100,000,000  of  paper  money  locked  up  in  the’  treasury. 
The  gold  withdrawn  would  be  exported  or  hoarded.  Hence 
the  currency  would  be  contracted,  discounts  would  be 
raise^,  prices  would  fall ;  so  tlmt  people  would  import  gold 
from  abroad  or  else  by  the  increased  price  get  it  from 
hoards.  Once  in  their  possession,  they  would  exchange  it 
at  the  treasury  for  paper  money  worth  more  to  them  for 
daily  use  than  gold.  So  the  drain  on  the  treasury  would 
be  stopped. 

Certain  objections  may  be  raised  against  the  proposed 
plan. 

I.  First,  that  it  would  leave  four  hundred  millions  of 
silver  in  the  hands  of  the  government :  what  shall  be  done 
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with  this?  .Only  three  things  are  possible:  to  force  it  in- 
to  circulation,  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  hoard  it 
as  a  stock  from  which  to  renew  the  subsidiary  coinage,  or 
to  keep  it  for  a  possible  rise  in  price.  To  put  this  amount 
of  silver  on  the  market  would  depress  the  price,  and  bring 
to  the  government  a  small  sum,  probably  not  more  than 
thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.  It  would  unsettle  the  finances 
of  Europe.  Possibly  it  might  so  raise  the  price  of  gold, 
and  depress  the  price  of  silver,  as  to  compel  international 
bimetallism.  To  sell  the  silver  would  be  a  step  in  the 
dark  that  would  risk  altogether  too  much.  To  attempt  to 
force  a  fifty-cent  dollar  into  circulation  would  be  as  unjust 
as  foolish.  If  redeemable  in  gold  on  demand,  it  could  not 
be  forced  into  circulation.  If  it  were  not  exchangeable  for 
gold,  then  it  would  be  a  debased  coinage;  it  would  depre¬ 
ciate  at  once  and  the  innocent  holders  would  be  robbed. 
The  only  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  it  on  hand  among  the 
assets  of  the  government.  Some  of  it  might  be  used  as  al¬ 
loy  in  gold  coins.  It  would  be  well  to  coin  silver  dollars 
as  subsidiary  silver,  legal  tender -only  for  five  dollars,  and 
redeemable  in  gold  at  option  of  the  holder.  In  this  way 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  would  be  demanded  by 
people  who  prefer  a  silver  dollar  to  a  one-dollar  bill.  The 
loss  in  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  already  been  incurred. 
As  the  invention  of  a  steel  navy  made  wooden  war  vessels 
of  little  use,  so  the  substitution  of  gold  coinage  for  bimet¬ 
allism  necessitated  a  loss  on  silver  coins.  We  may  as  well 
charge  the  depreciation  to  profit  and  loss,  and  hope  that  in 
the  end  our  progress  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss. 

2.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  proposed  system  will  not 
provide  a  currency  of  sufficient  elasticity.  The  answer  is, 
that  it  will  furnish  all  the  elasticity  that  a  currency  as  good 
as  gold  can  possess.  Stability  of  value  and  elasticity  are 
not  convertible  terms,  when  applied  to  money,  whatever 
may  be  their  applicability  to  credit.  We  need  to  have 
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here  precise  distinctions  between  money  and  credit.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  money  under  our  present  system, —  stand¬ 
ard  gold  coin  and  representative  money.  The  latter  is  of 
two  kinds, — coins  and  paper  money.  How  much  elastic¬ 
ity  does  a  twenty-dollar  gold-piece  possess?  It  is  true  that 
one  hundred  of  them  will  buy  to-day  as  much  of  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  as  one  hundred  and  forty  would  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago:  its  value  compared  with  these  commodities 
has  increased.  But  this  fact  is  not  an  exemplification  of 
the  elasticity  of  our  gold  currency.  It  is  true  that,  because 
of  our  pneumatic  tubes  in  great  stores,  and  our  electric 
cars,  express  trains,  swift  ships,  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
the  gold  eagle  can  do  many  times  the  business  in  a  month 
this  year  than  it  did  in  1850.  But  this  fact  is  not  what  we 
refer  to  when  we  speak  of  elasticity  of  the  currency.  What 
then  do  we  mean?  We  mean  this:  The  demand  for  gold 
eagles  in  1879  increased  greatly:  people  worked  gold¬ 
mines,  and  sent  bullion  to  the  mint :  the  number  of  gold 
coins  increased  rapidly.  Gold  currency  expanded.  When 
the  Bland  bill  and  the  Sherman  bill  were  enacted,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  gold  coin  was  checked ;  hence  work  in  gold¬ 
mines  was  suspended,  and  gold  coins  were  made  into  jew¬ 
elry  and  gold ,  leaf  for  dentists ;  much  was  exported.  So 
the  gold  currency  was  contracted  as  silver  and  paper  cur¬ 
rency  was  expanded. 

These  facts  show  the  relation  of  stability  of  value  in  cur¬ 
rency  to  its  elasticity.  Demand  for  currency  increases  its 
value.  Increased  value  increases  its  supply  by  drafts  on 
hoarded  stock  first,  then  by  the  melting  of  old  plate  and  by 
increased  production  of  gold-mines.  When  supply  exceeds 
the  demand,  then  export  follows,  the  arts  consume  more 
gold,  mining  is  depressed.  The  demand  for  money  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  of  the  year  is  greater  than  at  others.  To  move 
the  cotton  and  cereal  crops  demands  immense  sums,  in¬ 
creases  the  money  work  to  be  done  in  a  short  time.  How 
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shall  this  increased  demand  be  met:  by  inereasing  the 
number  of  pieces  of  money,  or  by  increasing  their  rapidity 
of  circulation  ?  To  move  the  crops  requires  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  number  of  freight  cars.  How  is  the  demand  met? 
Do  the  factories  turn  out  new  cars  and  then,  when  the  rush 
is  over,  destroy  them?  By  no  means.  They  make  the 
cars  they  have  travel  faster,  and  they  collect  all  those  that 
have  been  at  way  stations  and  in  repair  shops  and  set  them 
to  work.  So  it  is  impossible  to  double  the  number  of  gold 
dollars  at  the  harvest,  and  then,  when  the  harvest  is  past, 
destroy  or  transform  them.  Exactly  so  with  the  $i,coo,- 
ooojcoo  of  paper  money.  It  is  not  neces.sary  to  make  it 
$2,000,000,000  at  harvest  time,  and  then  burn  a  $i,coo,- 
000,000  in  midwinter.  It  is  not  harvest  everywhere  at 
once.  The  same  dollars  that  move  corn  and  wheat  in 
Slimmer  and  antnmn  may  be  used  to  move  oranges  and  ice 
in  winter  and  spring.  The  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in 
that  elasticity  of  the  currency  which  is  to  be  provided  by 
making  pieces  of  money  more  or  lc.ss  in  number,  but  in 
keeping  each  dollar  constantly  at  work.  A  paper  dollar  as 
good  as  gold  circulates  not  only  as  fast  as  gold,  but  much 
faster.  A  currency  of  this  sort  will  pc.ssc.ss  just  the  elas¬ 
ticity  needed.  If  after  the  crops  are  moved,  th.ere  should 
be  an  excess  of  money,  paper  can  be  turned  into  gold  and 
sent  to  Australia  or  India  to  move  the  crops  there.  If 
there  should  not  be  enough  money  to  do  the  money  work, 
gold  could  be  imported  or  mined  and  made  the  basis  of  in¬ 
creased  currency.  Thus  we  should  have  money  enough, 
and  none  too  much,  to  meet  the  demands  of  legitimate 
busines.s.  The  best  money  is  by  far  the  most  efficient,  and 
promotes  those  ends  which  men  seek  when  they  demand 
an  elastic  currency. 

Moreover  with  a  $1,000,000,000  paper  dollars,  more  or 
less,  as  good  as  gold,  or  better,  as  the  basis,  a  system  of 
sound  banking  may  be  established  and  operated  which 
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would  curtail  or  extend  loans  in  proportion  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  business  and  the  conditions  of  private,  corporate, 
and  public  credit.  Nine-tenths  of  the  wholesale  business 
of  the  country  is  done  by  means  of  checks,  drafts,  book 
accounts,  promissory  notes,  and  other  credit  instruments. 
To  conduct  this  credit  business,  by  means  of  deposit,  loans 
and  discounts,  is  a  field  ample  enough  and  profitable 
enough  for  any  bank  and  all  banks  of  the  United  States, 
without  their  having  anything  to  do  with  the  issue  of  pa¬ 
per  money  or  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  currency. 

By  means  of  a  safe  system  of  banking,  that  shall  dis¬ 
cover  the  men  in  a  community  who  are  worthy  of  credit, 
and  shall  bring  these  into  cooperation,  a  cash  basis  of 
$100,000  will  enable  them  to  do  a  business  of  many  times 
that  amount.  Money  is  not  the  same  thing  as  wealth,  nor 
the  same  thing  as  capital.  It  bears  the  relation  to  wealth 
and  to  capital  that  the  lubricating  oil  bears  to  the  locomo¬ 
tive  engine.  Comparatively  little  is  needed,  but  that' little 
is  essential ;  without  it  the  wheels  of  progress  would  cease 
to  move.  It  is  so  essential  that  its  quality  should  be  of 
the  very  best,  and  its  quantity  no  more  than  enough  to 
keep  tilings  moving.  Too  much  is  almost  as  bad  as  too 
little. 


VOI,.  LV.  NO.  218.  9 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  AND  THE  MESSAGE 
OF  PURITANISM.! 

BY  THK  REVKRKND  NFAVKI.E  DWIGHT  HIIJJS,  D.D. 

For  full  two  liiindred  and  seventy  years  and  more  have 
men  assembled  upon  Forefathers’  Day  to  celebrate  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  ;  to  revere  their  virtues,  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  their  sufferings,  to  recall  the  thrilling  story  of 
their  first  winter  upon  the  bleak  coast  of  New  England; 
to  marvel  at  their  victory  over  the  wilderness,  famine,  win¬ 
ter,  disease,  savages,  and  death  itself,  and  for  themselves 
and  their  children  to  swear  anew  fidelity  to  their  fathers’ 
God,  to  law  and  love,  to  liberty  and  learning,  that  these  sa¬ 
cred  fires  may  not  die  out  upon  the  altars  of  the  human 
heart.  In  .scores  of  cities  in  onr  land,  in  church  and  hall, 
and  around  the  banqueting  board,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Puritans  through  oration  and  eulogy,  through  song 
and  story,  recall  the  famous  men  of  old,  with  wit  and 
laughing  jest  indeed  hitting  off  their  fathers’  foibles,  but 
in  the  secret  heart  reverencing  their  ancestors  and  emulat¬ 
ing  their  example — for  thus  alone  we  prove  that  we  are 
not  the  ignoble  sons  of  a  noble  heritage.  For  if  the  giants 
of  misrule  and  despotism  may  be  forgotten,  no  race  can  af¬ 
ford  to  forget  its  heroes.  God  raised  up  the  famous  men 
of  yesterday  as  soul  food  and  stimulus  for  the  youth  of  to¬ 
day.  Standing  at  Plymouth  rock,  Webster  looked  up  to¬ 
ward  the  fathers,  that  he  might  himself  be  lifted  to  their 
level.  Lingering  long  upon  those  shores,  where  the  first 
*  Address  given  Forefathers’  Day,  Chicago,  1897. 
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pilgrim  stepped  foot  upon  this  new  world,  Webster  un¬ 
covered  his  head  and  joyfully  confessed  that  the  patriot¬ 
ism,  fortitude,  and  faith  of  the  heroes  had  entered  into  his 
soul,  as  iron  enters  into  the  rich  blood  of  the  physical  sys¬ 
tem.  For  the  faith  of  the  fathers  is,  indeed,  “the  elixir  of 
the  children.” 

FINAL  VICTORY  OF  PURITANISM. 

Looking  back  upon  our  history,  we  now  do  see  that  the 
Puritan  spirit  and  principles  first  concpiered  New  England ; 
that  the  ideals  and  institutions  the  Pilgrims  developed  soon 
repeated  themselves  in  New  York  and  the  Reserve  of  Ohio, 
and  afterward  journeyed  into  the  towns  and  cities  of  this 
great  North  and  West.  Then,  when  the  civil  conflict 
came  and  the  whole  land  shook  with  the  earthquake  of 
civil  war,  it  was  the  Puritan  spirit  that  again  went  forth  in 
battle  array  to  conquer  servitude  and  make  our  soil  t(x> 
pure  for  the  feet  of  slaves.  To  thinking  men  it  must  now 
be  evident  that  the  time  is  surely  coming  when  this  entire 
land  is  to  be  puritanized.  As  loyal  patriots  and  true  Chris¬ 
tians,  we  may  also  look  forward  to  an  era  when  our  repub¬ 
lic  shall  educate  the  world  in  free  institutions.  Should 
that  time  ever  come  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  nations 
will  recall  Forefathers’  Day  as  one  of  the  great  days  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  celebrate  the  qualities  of  the  Pilgrims  with  ad¬ 
miration,  awe,  and  tearful  sympathy.  “If  we  succeed,” 
said  that  first  intrepid  leader,  “men  will  never  cease  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  this  day  with  song  and  story.”  But,  should  the  spirit 
of  the  fathers  fail,  “  should  the  consciousness  of  a  divine 
energy  underlying  human  .society,  manifested  in  just  and 
equal  laws,  and  humanely  ordering  individual  relations, 
disappear,”  we  may  believe  with  Curtis,  “the  murmur  of  the 
ocean  rising  and  falling  upon  Plymouth  rock  will  be  tire 
endless  lament  of  nature  over  the  baffled  hopes  of  man.” 
Now  that  long  time,  has  passed,  all  men  do  see  that  the 
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age  of  the  Puritans  was  the  lieroic  age  of  our  history.  In 
its  innermost  genius  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  is  a 
.story  unparalleled  in  all  the  annals  of  history  for  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  its  beginning  and  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  its  vic¬ 
tory.  To  the  end  of  time,  Xenophon’s  march  of  the  10,000 
will  fascinate  mankind.  But  the  young  Grecians  were 
soldiers,  men  of  iron  strength.  They  marched  not  toward 
the  wilderness,  savages,  and  certain  death ;  they  marched 
toward  life,  home,  and  all-welcoming  love.  With  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  also  we  follow  the  adventurous  career  of  Cabot 
and  Drake,  Ponce  de  Leon,  De  Soto,  and  Champlain,  in 
their  search  for  gold  and  gems  and  the  treasures  hidden  in 
the  palaces  of  Peru ;  for  fountains  of  eternal  youth,  and  for  the 
fame  that  has  ever  beguiled  brave  men.  But  no  dreams  of 
power  or  wealth  allured  these  Pilgrims  forth.  Our  heroes 
unfurled  their  sails  to  leave  behind  gold,  lands,  ancestral 
halls,  and  resigned  forever  all  thoughts  of  ease  and  luxury. 

AN  AGE  OK  POKTRY  AND  BIGOTRY. 

To  US  it  seems  incredible  that  in  the  very  years  when 
Shakespeare  was  writing  his  greatest  dramas,  English  ru¬ 
lers  could  have  been  so  bigoted  as  to  burn  the  wisest  schol¬ 
ars,  behead  the  thinkers,  and  imprison  resolute  souls,  whose 
only  crime  was  the  love  of  liberty  in  thought  and  w'ord  and 
worship.  And  yet  in  those  far-off  days,  indei^endent 
thought  was  a  penal  offense,  and  the  worship  of  God  in  any 
way,  save  that  ordained  by  the  King,  was  more  likely  to  be 
punished  than  murder  or  theft.  In  the  British  Museum 
men  have  preserved  an  autograph  letter  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  written  to  the  Scottish  King,  and  asking  for  the  ex¬ 
tradition  of  one  John  Penry.  Now,  Penry  was  a  graduate 
of  Oxford,  a  scholar  of  great  attainments,  a  man  of  the  no¬ 
blest  life  and  character.  He  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  saying  that  a  clergyman  might  be  ordained  by  a  presby¬ 
ter  as  truly  as  by  a  bishop,  and,  therefore,  once  Queen 
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Bess  got  her  hands  upon  her  enemy,  she  had  him  indicted 
for  treason.  Standing  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Pen- 
ry  said :  “  If  my  blood  were  an  ocean  sea,  and  every  drop 
thereof  were  a  life  imto  me,  I  would  give  them  all  for  the 
maintenance  of  my  convictions.”  But  the  best  use  that 
England  could  make  of  such  a  man  was  to  behead  him ! 
Soon  the  Puritans  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  they 
must  decide  whether  they  should  live  under  an  absolute 
or  a  limited  monarchy;  whether  or  not  a  king  might  also 
assume  the  functions  of  a  pope.  And  when  one  scholar 
and  leader  had  been  imprisoned  thirty-six  times  in  seven 
years,  and  fifty  of  the  leading  Puritan  pastors  and  scholars 
were  lying  in  the  dungeons  of  London,  the  Pilgrims  decid¬ 
ed  to  leave  the  old  homeland  and  cross  over  to  Holland,  a 
land  made  glorious  by  the  valor  of  “William  the  Silent”; 
made  free  by  the  fortitude  and  faith  of  the  heroic  burghers 
who  endured  the  siege  of  Leyden,  the  cruelty  of  Alva,  and 
the  awful  tyranny  of  “  Philip  the  Monster.” 

A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY. 

A  thousand  times  through  stately  oration  and  thrilling 
narrative  have  our  orators  and  editors  rehearsed  for  us  the 
story  of  that  unique  voyage.  When  eight  fearful  years  had 
passed  over  the  factories  and  fields  of  Leyden,  we  see  the 
Pilgrim  band  marching  down  to  the  seashore.  There  they 
kneel  upon  the  sands,  and,  weeping,  commend  themselves 
to  God,  while  John  Robinson  asks  him  who  holds  the  seas 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  to  care  for  their  little  craft  and 
bring  them  into  some  harbor  of  peace.  Taught  by  our  art¬ 
ists,  we  see  these  brave  men  assembled  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower  to  sign  their  compact  and  covenant.  And  when 
for  weeks  the  little  ship  has  tossed  up  and  down  upon  the 
tumultuous  sea,  upon  the  shortest  day  of  all  the  year,  midst 
drifting  sleet  and  snow,  while  water  freezes  in  their  gar¬ 
ments  and  makes  their  coats  to  ring  like  iron,  we  see  two 
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little  boats  pull  through  the  surf  at  Plymouth,  and,  jump¬ 
ing  into  the  water,  the  men  take  the  women  and  children 
in  their  arms,  and  carry  them  through  the  surf  to  the  shore. 
What  dangers  were  theirs,  when  the  first  flight  of  arrows 
fell  upon  them  from  the  Indians  ambushed  in  the  forest! 
How  pathetic  the  stern  record  of  that  first  Christmas  morn 
in  the  new  world!  “On  Monday  the  25th  we  went  again 
on  shore,  some  to  fell  timber,  some  to  saw,  some  to  rive, 
and  some  to  carry;  so  no  man  rested  all  day.”  What  sor¬ 
row  and  suffering  are  revealed  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
second  December  came,  half  of  the  little  company  were 
sleeping  beneath  the  winter’s  snow !  As  once  that  Scot¬ 
tish  hero,  fleeing  from  his  enemies,  sprang  over  the  preci¬ 
pice  above  the  sea  and  clung  to  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock, 
while  his  enemies  above  pelted  him  with  sticks  and  clubs; 
so  this  frail  band  clung  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  while 
hail  and  snow,  famine  and  pestilence,  harassed  and  assailed 
them.  There  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  we  see  the  Pilgrim 
rearing  his  cabin,  for  the  family  is  the  first  of  his  free  in¬ 
stitutions.  We  see  him  dedicating  his  little  church  and 
on  Sunday  morning  standing  before  it  as  a  sentinel,  with 
rifle  in  his  hand,  keeping  guard  ov'er  wife  and  child  while 
they  worship  Ood  in  peace.  We  see  him  completing  the 
first  schoolhouse  and  calling  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  to 
pass  a  law  that  when  there  are  one  hundred  families  they 
shall  be  taxed  to  fit  the  sons  for  college  and  found  a  univer¬ 
sity.  We  see  them  coming  together  in  the  town  meeting 
to  publicly  discuss  all  questions  of  government  in  the  town 
meeting  that  was  to  be  the  germ  and  seed  of  all  our  social 
institutions.  Verily,  these  were  “famous  men,  by  whom 
God  hath  gotten  glory,”  of  whom  “the  world  has  not  been 
worthy.” 


KAUI/rS  OK  TIIK  PURITANS. 

Of  late  years  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  belittle  tlie 
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Puritans  and  ridicule  them.  Our  pleasure-loving  genera¬ 
tion  hurls  many  a  gibe  and  stinging  jest  at  their  high  hats 
and  somber  garments,  their  cold  reserve,  their  solemn  habit 
of  thought  and  life.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  that  can 
never  think  of  the  Puritan  save  as  “mere  acrid  defiance 
and  sanctimonious  sectarianism,  nor  of  the  Puritans  save 
as  a  band  of  ignorant  and  half-crazy  zealots.”  With  biting 
sarcasm,  Hume  said  the  Puritan  hated  bear-baiting,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  spectator.  While  in  America,  when  Connecticut 
expelled  a  Tory  for  disloyalty,  he  went  home  to  palm  off 
upon  credulous  ICngland  the  so-called  “Blue  Laws” — laws 
which  never  had  any  existence  outside  of  the  brain  of  a 
man  who  had  been  expelled  for  treason.  And  yet  many  an 
English  author  still  refers  to  the  time  when  the  mothers 
of  New  Phigland  were  punished  for  kissing  their  husbands 
or  babes  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  when  the  Puritan  house¬ 
wife  threw  away  the  vinegar  on  vSaturday  night,  lest  the 
acid  should  work  on  Sunday,  thus  breaking  the  law  against 
labor  on  the  day  of  rest.  We  smile  also  at  Judge  Sewall’s 
diary,  written  after  going  home  from  church  and  listening 
to  a  sermon  in  which  the  minister  had  turned  the  hour¬ 
glass  four  times,  on  the  coldest  winter  day,  in  a  church 
where  no  fire  was  permitted.  The  journal  begins:  “Ex¬ 
traordinary  cold ;  storm  of  wind  and  snow.  The  bread  was 
frozen  at  the  Lord’s  table  to-day.  Though  ’twas  so  bitter 
cold,  John  Hutchinson  was  baptized.  At  6  o’clock  my  ink 
freezes  so  that  I  can  hardly  write  by  my  gfx)d  fire.  Yet,” 
adds  the  judge,  “  I  was  very  comfortable  at  the  meeting  to¬ 
day” — subterranean  fires  having  doubtless  been  opened  up 
by  the  preacher.  The  fathers  are  also  criticised  for  lack 
of  sympathy  with  art  and  beauty,  and  the  elegancies  of 
life.  vSome  also  in.sist  that  the  Puritans  sympathized  deep¬ 
ly  with  that  iconoclastic  spirit  that  spoiled  the  cathedrals 
of  England  and  of  the  Continent,  whitewashing  the  fres- 
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coes,  pulling  down  the  altars,  smashing  the  precious  stat¬ 
ues.  Let  us  confess  that  they  were  men  with  faults,  many 
and  great.  To  minimize  their  errors  or  magnify  their  ex¬ 
cellences  would  be  alike  unworthy  of  their  memory  and 
our  inheritance.  Their  theology  was  narrow,  and  has  in 
part  ceased  to  satisfy  thinking  men.  Their  stern  thought 
toward  the  Hester  Prynne  of  the  “Scarlet  Letter”  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  certain  tender,  gentle,  throbbing  sympathy. 
To  the  rocklike  sternness  of  virtue,  we  have  added  chari¬ 
ties  and  sweet  philanthropies,  that  embody  God’s  tender¬ 
ness  toward  each  “bruised  reed.”  But,  faulty  as  they 
were,  be  it  remembered  that  there  is  some  spot  on  every 
shaft  of  marble,  some  flaw  in  every  pearl  and  diamond, 
some  disproportioned  feature  even  in  the  loveliest  face. 

PURITAN  AND  CAVAUP:r. 

For  criticise  him  as  we  may,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
Puritan  for  the  foundation  of  our  social  happiness  and 
peace.  If  these  men  of  granite  were  cold,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  mountain  peaks  that  are  crowned  with  white 
snow  are  not  low  browed.  If  the  Puritans  were  simple 
folk  and  without  the  graces  of  the  modern  drawing-room, 
be  it  not  forgotten  that  Doric  temples  have  their  beauty 
through  a  column  that  represents  a  single  shaft  of  white 
marble.  Our  heroic  fathers  doubtless  were  different  from 
their  children.  But  what  if  the  generation  of  Bradford 
and  Brewster  differs  from  ours,  as  warsh.ips  differ  from 
pleasure  yachts,  as  great  organs  differ  from  harps  and  mu¬ 
sic-boxes,  as  the  oak  and  pine  differ  from  the  vines  that 
cover  them?  For  if  the  Pilgrim  fathers  were  not  ideal 
men,  neither  can  their  children  lay  claim  to  that  high 
honor.  Nor  will  the  ideal  man  ever  come  until  one  rises 
up  who,  to  tlie  stern  virtues  of  the  Puritan,  adds  the  grace 
and  sweetness  of  modern  life,  carrying  his  strength  up  to 
beauty,  inflecting  sternness  toward  sympathy,  clothed  with 
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integrity  that  is  spotless  indeed,  but  having  also  sweet  al¬ 
lurement.  Happy  indeed  the  man  who,  to  the  rocklike 
qualities  of  law  and  justice  without,  conceals  the  amethyst¬ 
ine  qualities  of  affection  and  sympathy  in  the  heart  within. 
Not  until  Puritan  and  cavalier  unite  in  one  man,  who 
bends  for  coronation  before  Christ,  his  divine  Master,  will 
the  perfect  man  appear. 

In  his  eulogy  upon  John  Brown,  Wendell  Phillips  said 
Lord  Bacon,  as  he  marches  down  the  centuries,  may  put 
one  hand  on  the  telegraph  and  another  on  the  steam-engine 
and  say,  “These  are  mine,  for  I  taught  you  to  invent.’* 
Could  we  assemble  in  one  room  earth’s  greatest  sons,  who 
have  achieved  much  for  liberty  and  progress,  and  could  the 
Puritan  spirit  pass  from  one  son  of  goodness  and  genius  to 
another,  few  would  be  found  in  that  goodly  company  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  group  called  Puritan.  For  long  be¬ 
fore  Puritanism  became  an  outer  cult  it  was  an  inner  spirit 
and  a  potent  influence.  It  was  the  Puritan  instinct  in  Mo¬ 
ses  that  led  him  to  resign  the  splendors  of  the  palace  in 
Egypt,  choosing  rather  the  rigors  of  a  life  in  the  desert. 
It  was  the  Puritan  spirit  stirring  in  Daniel  that  led  him  to 
stand  forth  alone,  braving  a  throne  and  its  decrees,  that  he 
might  worship  God  after  the  manner  of  his  fathers.  Paul 
showed  the  Puritan  spirit  when,  fettered  and  a  prisoner  be¬ 
fore  P'elix,  he  lifted  his  chains  and  boldly  indicted  the 
King  upon  the  throne  and  brought  the  tyrant  to  his  trial. 
Socrates  had  the  Puritan  spirit  when  he  braved  the  Athen¬ 
ian  jury  and  said,  “  It  is  better  to  die  than  to  refuse  to  obey 
the  voice  within.”  Galileo  was  not  a  Puritan  in  the  hour 
when  he  recanted,  but  a  spark  at  least  of  the  fathers’  faith 
showed  in  him  when  he  muttered  under  his  breath,  “Nev¬ 
ertheless  the  earth  does  move.”  Savonarola,  too,  had  the 
Puritan  valor.  When  the  Pope  tried  to  buy  him  off  with 
an  offer  of  the  cardinal’s  hat,  he  replied  that  rather  than  sin 
against  his  convictions  he  would  receive  the  red  hat  of 
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martyrdom.  Luther  had  a  like  intrepid  temper  when  he 
said  that  he  would  go  to  Worms  and  front  the  Emperor, 
though  there  were  as  many  “devils  in  the  streets  as  tiles 
on  the  roofs.”  Cromwell  was  a  Puritan  when  he  went 
forth  to  destroy  that  citadel  of  iniquity  called  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  razed  to  the  ground  the  ancient  castles 
of  England  that  long  had  been  the  strongholds  of  feudal¬ 
ism.  The  Puritan  temper  also  dominated  Milton  when  he 
wrote  the  noblest  plea  that  was  ever  made  for  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  Robinson  was  a  Puritan  in  the  hour  when 
he ‘foreshadowed  our  toleration,  in  the  words,  “There  is 
more  light  yet  to  break  forth  from  God’s  word.”  It  was 
the  Puritan  .spirit  al.so  that  spoke  in  Garrison,  “  I  am  ear- 
ne.st;  I  will  not  equivocate,  I  wdll  not  excuse,  I  will  not 
retreat  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be  heard.”  It  was  the 
Puritan  spirit  that  lent  power  to  tlie  poli.shcd  shafts  of 
Wendell  Phillips;  that  lent  a  deep  moral  purpose  and  pas¬ 
sion  to  the  orations  of  Lincoln  and  Beecher  and  Sumner 
and  Curtis ;  when  Gladstone  also  stood  forth  to  plead  the 
cause  of  Ireland’s  poor  against  England’s  power  and 
wealth,  it  was  the  old  heroic  faith  of  the  fathers  that 
flamed  forth  in  the  famous  son.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  history  of  modern  liberty  is  the  history  of  Puri¬ 
tanism. 


FAITH  IN  GOD. 

If  now  we  analyze  the  qualities  that  lent  the  Puritan  his 
power  and  influence,  we  .sliall  find  that  his  crowning  char¬ 
acteristic  was  his  faith  in  the  un.seen  God.  In  words  that 
have  the  roll  of  thunder,  Macaulay,  in  the  most  eloquent 
page  he  ever  wrote,  has  portrayed  the  vision  of  God  as  the 
hidings  of  the  Puritan’s  power.  “The  Puritans,”  said  the 
es.sayist,  “w'ere  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  eternal  interests. 
Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in  general  terms,  an  over- 
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ruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to 
the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was 
too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.  To 
know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the 
great  end  of  existence.  .  .  .  They  recognized  no  title  to 
superiority  but  his  favor;  and,  confident  of  that  favor, they 
despised  all  the  accomplisliments  and  all  the  dignities  of  the 
world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  phi¬ 
losophers  and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles 
of  God.  If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of 
heralds,  they  were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their 
steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials, 
legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge  over  them. 
Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands ;  their  di¬ 
adems  crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away.  On 
the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they 
looked  down  with  contempt;  for  they  esteemed  themselves 
rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more 
sublime  language;  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  crea¬ 
tion,  and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand.”  So 
deatli  lost  its  terrors  and  pleasure  its  charms.  Enthusiasm 
made  them  stoics  and  raised  them  above  danger  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  “They  went  through  the  world  like  Sir  Artegal’s 
iron  man  Talus  with  his  flail,  crushing  and  trampling 
down  oppressors,  mingling  with  human  beings,  but  having 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  human  infirmities;  insensible  to  fa¬ 
tigue,  to  pleasure,  and  to  pain ;  not  to  be  pierced  by  any 
weapon ;  not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier.”  Happy — 
thrice  happy — our  generation,  could  we  exchange  some  of 
our  tools,  our  knowledge  of  bugs  and  beetles,  onr  outer 
embellishments,  for  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  fathers. 
Because  they  worked  under  their  Taskmaster’s  eye  they 
needed  no  paid  overseer  to  see  that  they  slighted  no  task ; 
no  timekeeper  to  see  that  they  came  not  late  nor  went 
early ;  no  lynx-eyed  reformers  to  search  out  their  accounts 
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for  sinful  entries.  They  lived  in  God’s  presence,  as  the 
flowers  live  and  unfold  in  the  soft  enfolding  sunshine,  as 
birds  sing  when  the  morning  rolls  in  warm  billows  over 
them.  “The  times  that  have  ceased  to  believe  in  God  and 
immortality,”  said  Mazzini,  “may  continue  illogically  to  ut¬ 
ter  the  holy  words,  ‘progress  and  duty,’  but  they  have  de¬ 
prived  the  first  of  its  basis  and  robbed  the  second  of  its 
sanction.”  And  when  oiir  fathers’  faith  in  God  shall  go, 
when  we  become  materialistic  and  bow  down  to  a  mud 
god,  and  live  by  ethics  of  pleasure,  not  duty,  then  justice 
will  forsake  the  laws  our  fathers  left  us;  liberty  will  fade 
from  our  institutions;  the  glory  will  depart  from  library 
and  chapel;  our  music  will  lose  its  sweetness,  and  our  can¬ 
vas  its  lustrous  color;  peace  also  will  pass  forever  from 
the  American  home.  For  the  loss  of  faith  in  our  fathers’ 
God  would  be  the  most  disastrous  loss  that  ever  befell 
the  young  republic;  just  as  the  victory  of  our  fathers’ 
faith  is  soon  to  be  the  sublimest  history  in  the  annals  of 
time. 

puritans’  uovk  of  rigiitkousness. 

To  the  vision  of  God  that,  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  led  the  Puritan  forward,  let  us 
add  the  emphasis  of  civic  righteousness  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  conscience  and  duty  rather  than  pleasure  and  selfish 
gain.  Though  the  cavalier  called  him  a  dreamer  and  an 
idealist,  the  Puritan  held  firmly  to  his  faith  that  the  ideal 
republic  would  come  when  the  law  of  Sinai  and  the  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  mount  were  organized  into  the  laws  of  the 
market-place  and  city  hall.  Not  Plato  in  his  “Atlantis,” 
not  Thomas  More  in  his  “Utopia,”  not  the  modern  dream¬ 
ers  of  ideal  cities  have  dreamed  so  noble  a  dream  of  the 
ideal  commonwealth  as  these  Puritans  who  labored  to  set 
up  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  These  grim,  stern 
men  have  been  praised  for  their  valor,  kneeling  down  to 
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pray  before  they  entered  the  battle  Naseby  or  Marston 
Moor — who  were  never  defeated,  and  never  wounded  in  the 
back.  Admirable  as  was  their  physical  bravery,  their 
moral  courage  was  even  more  significant.  How  unique  that 
scene  in  the  Puritan  parliament!  Carlyle  shows  us  five 
hundred  English  gentlemen,  members  of  Parliament,  who, 
upon  the  opening  day,  after  taking  the  oath  of  office,  fell  up¬ 
on  their  knees  and  besought  God  for  their  country.  After¬ 
ward  they  healed  all  enmities,  and,  striking  hands  as  bro¬ 
thers,  forgave  and  forgot  all  wrongs  and  ingratitudes.  And 
then,  testing  each  proposed  law  by  the  rule  of  right  and 
conscience  and  God,  they  presented  their  bills  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  adoption.  What  if  to-morrow,  when  Congress 
assembles,  that  Puritan  scene  should ’be  repeated?  What 
if  every  ruler  who  has  done  wrong  should  first  go  away  to 
make  restitution,  and  afterward  return  to  do  justice  and 
plead  the  cause  of  the  poor?  Our  age  does  not  need  more 
tools,  luxuries,  or  comforts  so  much  as  it  needs  the  fathers* 
sense  of  righteousness  and  justice.  During  the  past  year 
two  hundred  towns  and  cities  of  a  sister  State  have  been 
blackened  with  murder,  where  man  has  slain  his  brother 
man  in  the  streets.  And  to-day,  while  we  sit  here,  the 
ministers  in  that  State  have  been  asked  to  cry  aloud 
against  this  wave  of  sin  and  crime.  What  means  it  that  in 
many  of  these  little  Puritan  towms  the  first  hundred  years 
of  their  history  was  never  so  much  as  stained  with  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  single  murder?  What  means  it  that  these  little 
communities  had  no  poorhouse,  no  jail,  no  tramp,  no  drunk¬ 
ard,  and  that  in  1690  a  sheriff  in  one  Puritan  community 
proposed  the  abolition  of  his  office,  because  in  his  four 
years  of  .service  he  had  never  had  a  single  duty  to  per¬ 
form?  It  matters  little  what  we  think  of  tWe  Puritans.  It 
matters  much  what  Bradford  and  Brewster,  what  Vane  and 
Hampden  and  Cromwell  and  Pym,  think  of  us  and  our  era 
of  lawlessness  and  crime. 
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A  NOBLE  HERITAGE. 

Standing  close  beside  the  anniversary  of  that  far-off  win¬ 
ter’s  day  when  our  fathers  first  stepped  foot  upon  these  new 
shores,  let  us  with  reverence  and  holy  hope  swear  anew 
fidelity  to  our  fathers’  faith  and  to  the  institutions  they 
have  bequeathed  us.  To-day  our  generation  is  rich  in¬ 
deed,  through  a  thousand  treasures  that  have  come  down 
out  of  the  past.  But  our  greatest  treasure  is  not  the  tools 
of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  not  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  or 
Newton,  not  the  poems  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton;  the 
greatest  boon  our  generation  possesses  is  the  religious  and 
political  liberty  that  our  Puritan  fathers  gave  us.  The 
battles  they  won  will  never  have  to  be  fought  again.  Never 
again  will  kings  try  to  pass  an  act  of  uniformity  in  wor¬ 
ship.  Liberty  of  thought  and  speech  and  act  are  our  eter¬ 
nal  possessions.  Never  again  will  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  be  closed  to  all  save  the  patrician  classes.  The  great 
institutions  that  represent  the  rights  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  are  now  surely  fixed  as  the  mountains.  But  if  the 
blossoms  of  our  tree  of  liberty  are  crimson  they  are  red 
with  our  fathers’  blood.  If  our  institutions  bear  a  royal 
stamp,  they  are  stamped  with  our  fathers’  signatures. 
Those  who  won  for  us  our  institutions  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  we  shall  transmit  them  unimpaired  and  greatly 
enriched  to  the  next  generation.  The  memory  of  our  fa¬ 
thers  should  con.secrate  us,  their  approval  should  be  our 
benediction.  We  fulfill  a  noble  instinct  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  famous  men  of  old  of  whom  God  hath  begotten  us. 
We,  too,  are  Saxons,  and  therefore  the  sons  of  Milton  and 
Hampden  and  Cromwell.  We,  too,  are  Puritans,  and 
therefore  the  sons  of  Bradford  and  Robinson  and  Brewster. 
We,  too,  are  Americans,  and  therefore  the  sons  of  Adams 
and  Webster  and  Lincoln.  Unto  this  generation  there 
sounds  forth  the  word:  “Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
and  heroes  are  your  fathers.” 
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“God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 

IvOrd  of  our  far-flung  battle  line, 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine; 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

“  The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart; 

Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice, 

A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

“  If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  thee  in  awe; 
Such  boasting  as  the  gentiles  use 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget !  ’’ 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

THE  AGE  OF  MAN  AS  INDICATED  BY  THE  NATURAL  IN¬ 
CREASE  OF  POPULATION. 

Ali.  methods  of  estimating  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  huniao 
race  has  been  on  the  earth  are  more  or  less  uncertain.  Authentic  history 
does  not  extend  back  to  the  beginning;  and  if  the  biblical  narrative  be 
taken  as  such  a  history,  there  are  very  serious  doubts  as  to  how  far  it  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  a  full  and  reliable  chronology.  Geologic  investigations 
seem  to  present  more  positive  results;  but  geologists  differ  among  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  rapidity  of  geologic  processes;  and  the  alleged  discoveries 
of  human  remains  in  early  geologic  formations  need  to  be  carefully  tested. 
The  estimates  that  are  made  vary  largely,  and  are  at  the  l)est  only  more 
or  less  probable  conjectures. 

There  is  a  method  of  calculation  not  so  often  made  use  of  as  these  others^ 
but  still  well  worthy  of  consideration,  viz.,  an  estimate  based  on  the  average 
rate  of  increase  of  the  human  race.  That  is,  assuming  the  present  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  glol)e  to  l)e,  say,  1,500,000,000.  and  assuming  a  certain  rate 
of  increase  as  having  ruled  on  the  average  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
present,  it  is  a  simple  question  of  arithmetic  to  determine  when  the  hu¬ 
man  race  started  with  one  pair.  But  of  course  many  elements  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  come  into  the  calculation.  We  have  no,  statistics  of  population 
reaching  back  to  prehistoric  times;  there  are  no  trustworthy  statistics 
even  of  the  greater  part  of  historic  time.  We  have  to  a.s.sunie  that  what 
holds  true  of  the  present  time  holds  true  also  of  previous  centuries.  But 
we  must  make  allowance  for  many  disturbing  factors.  In  primitive  peri¬ 
ods  there  may  have  been  unknown  influences  at  work  to  increase  or 
diminish  what  we  might  regard  as  the  natural  or  normal  rate  of  increase. 
Wars,  pestilences,  and  famines  have  all  along  served  to  retard  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population.  In  the  earlier  times  the  ravages  of  wild  leasts  may 
have  had  a  considerable  effect  in  the  same  direction.  The  diminution  of 
destructive  wars  in  modern  times,  and  the  improvements  made  in  regard 
to  the  pre.servation  of  health,  together  with  increased  facilities  for  the 
tran.sportation  of  provisions  in  cases  of  famine — the.se  and  other  things 
have  undoubtedly  tended  to  heighten  the  rate  of  increase. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  in  the  pre¬ 
historic  times  there  were  causes  tending  to  promote  a  more  rapid  increase 
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of  population  than  the  present.  The  advance  of  culture  and  the' increase 
of  wealth  tend  to  diminish  the  size  of  families.  At  present  it  is  a  general 
fact  that  the  poorer  and  ruder  classes  and  nations  procreate  children 
most  largely.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  that  in  the  early  and 
more  uncultivated  periods  there  would  have  been  the  same  tendency. 
Moreover,  when  the  race  was  limited  to  a  few  individuals  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  less  occasion  than  afterwards  for  destructive  quarrels 
growing  out  of  a  lust  for  possession.  The  world  being  before  them,  as 
toey  increased  in  numbers,  they  would  have  needed  only  to  spread  out 
and  take  possession  of  the  unoccupied  soil  wherever  they  pleased.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  may  be  supposed  that  many  of  the  most  destructive  diseases 
that  have  ravaged  the  earth  originated  after  the  primeval  times.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  can  hardly  assume  that  in  the  early  generations  of 
the  race  the  increase  was  proportionally  much  less  rapid  than  at  present. 

The  method  of  calculation  must  of  course  be  based  upon  the  succession 
of  generations,  of  which  we  may  roughly  assume  three  in  a  century. 
The  actual  increase  in  the  long  run  is  not  according  to  the  number  of 
children  born,  but  according  to  the  number  of  those  who  grow  up  to  be 
themselves  parents.  If  the  first  pair  had  twenty  children,  but  only  one 
couple  among  them  had  children  of  their  own,  the'net  result  would  be  no 
increase  at  all.  If  the  same  kind  of  a  family  should  result  in  the  second 
case,  we  should  have  indeed  more  than  two  human  beings  on  the  globe; 
there  might  possibly  be  forty-two  all  living  at  the  same  time;  but  if  the 
same  conditions  should  be  perpetual,  there  would  in  the  long  run  be  no 
virtual  increase. 

What,  then,  is  the  average  rate  of  increase  at  the  present  time  ?  No  exact 
answer  can  be  given.  The  rate  is  very  different  in  different  places,  and  is 
variously  affected  by  local  and  racial  conditions.  Inasmuch  as  emigration 
is  constantly  taking  place,  the  statistics  of  single  nations  furnish  no  sure 
criterion;  certainty  could  be  attained  only  by  a  universal  census  taken  at 
stated  times,  by  which  the  absolute  increase  of  the  world’s  population 
within  a  given  period  might  be  ascertained.  The  best  approximation  to 
a  correct  estimate  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  statistics  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  European  nations,  as  that  continent  has  been  long  peopled,  there  is 
comparatively  little  increase  through  immigration,  and  the  statistics  are 
fairly  trustworthy.  Taking  then  the  statistics  of  increase  between  1870 
and  1890,  we  find  that  it  is  least  in  France,  where  in  twenty  years  the 
growth  was, from  about  36,000,000  to  about  38,200,000.  If  we  add  another 
thirteen  years,  in  order  to  complete  a  generation,  we  should  have  not  far 
from  39,500,000.  This  would  indicate  a  rate  of  increase  very  nearly  r:  10: 1 1 
in  one  generation.  In  Germany  within  the  same  twenty  years  the  in- 
crca.se  was  from  about  41,000,000  to  about  49,500,000.  Adding  another 
thirteen  years  of  increase  at  the  same  rate,  we  should  have  about  56,200,- 
000.  That  is,  the  rate  of  increase  in  one  generation  is  nearly  5:7.  This 
estimate  leaves  out  of  account  the  large  emigration  which  has  taken  place 
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during  the  last  generation,  and  which  has  amounted  to  at  least  5,000,000, 
so  that  the  actual  growth  would  better  be  represented  by  the  ratio  of  2  to 
3.  In  England  the  increase  has  been  even  greater,  being  about  2:3, 
without  taking  account  of  the  large  emigration.  In  Austria  the  rate 
has  l)een  about  the  same  as  in  Germany  and  England;  in  Spain,  about 
7:8;  in  Russia,  about  6:7;  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  about  3:4. 

Without  going  further,  we  have  data  here  for  an  approximate  estimate  * 
of  the  average  rate  of  increase  of  population.  Except  where  mentioned, 
emigration  has  been  left  out  of  account;  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  would, 
fairly  considered,  be  .somewhat  greater  than  the  figures  indicate.  The 
rates  vary  from  2:3  to  10:1 1.  And  it  would  be  quite  within  bounds  to  say 
that  the  increase  has,  throughout  Europe,  been  at  the  rate  of  5:6  in  a 
generation.  Now  if  we  assume  that  this  represents  the  average  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  from  the  beginning,  then,  starting  with  the  first  pair,  the  second 
generation  would  be  2.40,  the  third  2.88,  the  fourth  3.456,  and  so  on,  each 
generation  being  equal  to  the  preceding  multiplied  by  |.  When  the 
noth  generation  is  reached,  we  find  the  population  to  be  something 
more  than  1,700,000,000.  But  1 10x33=3630,  the  number  of  years  required; 
80  that  the  present  population  ought  to  have  Ijeen  reached  long  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

Let  us  then  take  10:1 1  as  the  average  rate  of  increase,  and  see  where  it 
brings  us  out.  The  progression  then  would  be  2,  2.20,  2.42,  2.66,  etc.  In 
the  course  of  seventeen  generations  the  total  number  would  be  ten.  In 
the  course  of  200  generations  the  total  population  would  amount  to  about 
1,436,000,000,  i.  e.,  about  the  pre^nt  population  of  the  earth.  But  200 
generations=6,6oo  years,  which  is  not  far  from  the  traditional  time  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  pas.sed  since  the  creation  of  Adam. 

But  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  both  geologic  and  antiquarian  re¬ 
searches  have  made  it  probable  that  the  human  race  has  existed  on  this 
globe  considerably  longer  than  the  traditional  6,006  years.  Evidences  of 
a  very  early  development  of  civilization  in  Egypt  and  Babylon  seem  to 
presuppose  a  preparatory  period  of  hardly  less  than  5,000  years.  It  is  not 
easy  to  settle  such  a  question  by  a  priori  considerations.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  whole  population  of  the  globe  was  in  those  earliest  peri¬ 
ods  of  which  the  records  tell  us.  It  need  not  have  been  very  great;  and 
we  cannot  confidently  estimate  the  time  necessary  for  the  development 
of  a  given  degree  of  civilization.  Let  us,  however,  make  another  suppo¬ 
sition — that  the  average  rate  of  increase  has  been  20:21  to  the  generation. 

In  this  case,  forty-seven  generations  must  have  been  required  to  bring 
the  population  up  to  twenty  persons;  and  418  generations  in  order  to 
produce  the  present  population  of  the  earth.  That  would  give  us  about 
13,800  years  as  the  whole  period  of  human  history.  At  this  rate,  about 
9,300  years  would  have  been  needed  to  produce  a  population  of  2,000,000. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  increase  of  population  has 
been  regular  at  any  of  the  supposed  rates,  or  at  any  other  rate.  There 
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may  have  been  great  fluctuations.  At  some  perio<ls  there  may  have  been 
a  material  decrease  in  the  sum  total,  at  others  an  increase  considerably 
greater  than  the  average  one.  And  if  we  suppose  that  at  the  outset  the 
increase  was  much  more  rapid  than  supposed,  the  whole  time  needed  to 
reach  the  present  population  would  be  very  much  shortened.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is'quite  conceivable  that  the  first  pair  may  have  had  ten  children 
who  liecame  progenitors.  In  this  case  at  one  lx>und  the  whole  population 
would  have  been  equal  to  what,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  10:1 1,  it  would 
have  required  seventeen  generations  to  produce. 

In  any  case  the  figures  above  given  tend  to  make  very  improbable  tho.se 
hypotheses  which  assume  anything  like  100,000  years  as  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  human  race  has  l)een  on  the  earth.  It  is  indeed 
made  certain  that  the  average  rate  of  increase  must  have  been  considera¬ 
bly  le.ss  than  that  which  now  holds  in  the  various  states  of  Europe.  But 
the  presumption  is  strongly  against  such  an  infinitesimally  slow  rate  as 
would  be  implied  in  such  a  long  period.  Even  at  the  ratio  of  100:101  for 
each  generation  the  present  population  would  l)e  reached  in  alxjut  65,000 
years.  C.  M.  mp:ai). 

probable  rapidity  of  MAN’S  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  ingenious  and  suggestive  calculations  of  Profes.sor  Mead  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  following  out  in  various  other  lines  of  application.  The  bearing 
of  his  figures  upon  primeval  chronology  is  even  stronger  than  he  has 
claimed;  for,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  youth  of  the  race  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  a  high  ratio  of  geometric  increase  far  exceeded  those  in  later 
times.  Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  earth  has  l)een  fully  occupied  tb 
the  limits  attainable  with  existing  knowledge.  America  was  indeed  capa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  a  vast  increase  of  population  in  response  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  civilize<l  man,  but  to  a  race  of  hunters  the  limit  had  probably 
long  been  reached  by  the  aboriginal  population.  Now,  in  the  primeval 
condition  of  the  race,  probably  the  checks  to  geometrical  increase  of  iwp- 
ulation  which  are  so  manifest  in  the  historical  perio<l  were  not  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  rapidly  increasing  population  could  ea.sily  migrate  to  unoccu¬ 
pied  outlying  regions. 

A  simple  calculation  made  upon  a  slightly  higher  ratio  of  increase 
than  Profe.ssor  Mead  has  used,  and  yet  a  ratio  which  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable,  will  bring  this  enormous  latent  power  clearly  to  view.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  a  single  pair,  if  the  population  doubled  once  in  fifty  years, 
which  is  far  below  the  possible  rate,  there  would  be  in  one  thousand 
years  more  than  one  million  inhabitants,— allowing  us  to  .start  on  the 
•econd  thousand  years  with  five  hundred  thousand  pairs.  If  the  increa^ 
continued  without  check  another  thousand  years  at  the  same  rate,  there 
would  be  in  the  world  at  that  time  five  hundred  thousand  millions,  or 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  the  present  population  of  the  globe. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that,  without  the  sternest  kinds  of  natural  checks  to  the 
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growth  of  population,  the  world  would  have  become  overpopulated  long 
ago,  and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  believe  that  under  such  conditions  all 
the  existing  diverse  characteristics  of  language,  physiological  peculiari¬ 
ties,  and  social  customs  might  have  become  established  traits  during  the 
first  two  thousand  years  of  human  history.  Once  established  they  would 
easily  be  perpetuated  to  our  own  day  under  the  more  stable  conditions 
that  ensued  after  the  whole  earth  had  been  occupied  by  man. 

Due  attention  to  tlie  primitive  condition  of  society  will  thus  set  a  check 
upon  a  numl)er  of  the  extravagant  estimates  which  have  b^u  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  antiquity  of  man.  Two  thousand  years  or  at  most  four  or 
five  thousand  years  projected  back  of  the  historical  limit  give  time 
enough  for  a  great  many  things  to  happen  which  are  not  strictly  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  orderly  progress  of  events  under  the  more  settled  conditions 
of  society.  The  human  race  itself  has  its  infancy,  its  matured  period  of 
comparative  stability,  and  perhaps  its  final  decay.  It  is  a  capital  mistake 
lo  assume  that  all  things  have  continued  as  they  arc  from  the  beginning 
of  creation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  uniformity  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  nature.  Evolution  has  its  paroxysms.  Cata.strophies  are  part  and 
parcel  of  its  handiwork. 


THE  NATURE  OF  MIRACLES. 

.  Prksident  BarTIvKTT’S  criticism  of  the  position  taken  in  “The  Scien¬ 
tific  Asj>ects  of  Christian  Evidences”  respecting  the  relation  of  miracles 
<0  the  laws  of  nature  is  similar  to  that  made  by  some  others,  and  is  a 
point  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  secure  uniformity  of  statement.  In  his 
view  a  miracle  is  not  a  “  violation  ”  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  “  rather  a 
8Usi)en.sion  of  the  effects  of  that  law  or  force,”  which  corresponds  almost 
exactly  with  the  formal  definition  of  miracle  given  on  page  84.  But  the 
question  is  one  of  so  much  difficulty  and  imjiortance  that  it  will  be  prof¬ 
itable  to  give  it  a  little  further  attention  here. 

The  relation  of  God  to  nature  is  the  great  point  of  contention  l)etwcen 
AheisLs  and  that  heterogeneous  class  of  philosophers  who  in  one  way  or 
another  confound  the  Creator  with  his  works,  and  break  down  the  dis- 
iinctiun  between  mind  and  matter.  The  experimental  point  of  view 
from  which  to  approach  the  discus.'iiou  is  that  of  our  own  conscious  con- 
itrol  of  matter.  On  purely  physical  principles  it  can  l>e  demonstrated 
that  mind  is  incai)able  of  moving  matter.  The  very  definition  of  matter 
involves  the  existence  of  inertia  in  every  minute.st  particle.  This  inertia 
can  be  overcome  only  by  the  momentum  of  something  else  which  has 
weight  and  is  in  motion.  But,  according  to  the  definition  of  mind,  it 
4ias  no  weight,  and  can  acquire  no  momentum,  and  .still  it  does  actually 
auove  matter.  A  thought,  a  purpose,  which  has  neither  length  nor  thick¬ 
ness  nor  weight  nor  any  other  physical  quality,  can  somehow  penetrate 
the  secret  forces  of  nature  and  divert  them  to  ends  that  are  not  inherent 
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in  their  original  combination.  When  I  lift  a  book  I  produce  a  motion  in 
nature  that  is  contrary  to  its  regular  ongoing. 

The  paradox  is  ine^qjlicable;  yet  its  reality  is  established  by  the  most 
certain  of  all  scientific  processes — that  of  direct  and  repeated  observation 
and  experiment.  New  movements  among  natural  forces  are  constantly 
initiated  by  the  will  of  man  in  violation  of  the  established  order  of 
things.  But  clearly  the  human  will  is  restricted  to  a  limited  sphere  of 
influence.  The  peculiarity  of  a  miracle  consists  in  its  manifestation  of  a 
control  of  the  forces  of  nature  which  is  superhuman  and  presumably  un¬ 
limited.  But  it  is  no  more  of  a  paradox  than  are  the  limited  interfer¬ 
ences  of  our  finite  wills. 

A  prime  error  in  speculations  concerning  the  miraculous  interferences 
of  the  Creator  is  in  supposing  that  they  are  not  directed  and  limited  by 
the  higher  law  of  supreme  wisdom  and  benevolence.  It  is  a  fatal  error 
to  suppose  that  either  God  or  good  men  are  sure  to  do  all  which  they 
have  the  physical  power  to  do.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  which 
gives  the  strongest  assurance  that  miracles  will  continue  to  be  his 
"strange  ”  work,  and  that  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature,  combined  with 
the  more  comprehensible  operations  of  Providence  and  grace,  will  be  left 
to  accomplish  his  main  purposes.  This  truth  is  abundantly  taught  not 
only  in  ordinary  human  experience,  but  in  the  precepts  and  examples 
set  forth  and  delineated  in  Scripture. 

THE  TRANSE.ATION  OF  HOMMEL’S  ANCIENT  HEBREW 
TRADITION. 

So  much  abuse  has  !x;en  heaped  upon  Mr.  Edmund  McClure  for  al¬ 
leged  mistranslations  of  Ilommel’s  recent  work,  charging  that  he  has 
doctored  the  translation  to  support  the  conservative  cause,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  prominence  to  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  of 
Professor  Homtnel : — 

"  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  to  notice  that  some  English  critics  of 
my  lx)ok  ( for  example,  the  much-respected  Rev.  Buchanan  Gray,  in  the 
Septemljer  issue  of  the  Expository  Times)  have  ascril>ed  certain  trivial 
differences  between  the  English  version  and  the  German  original  to  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

"To  this  I  answer  once  for  all-  that  I  read  a  clear  revise  of  every  sheet 
of  the  English  translation,  and  that  I  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
English— witness  my  original  Phiglish  Assyriological  Notes  in  the  Pro- 
ceeflings  of  the  Society  for  Biblical  Archajology — to  warrant  me  fully  in 
asserting  that  in  no  single  instance  has  what  I  intended  to  say  and  to 
prove  in  my  l)ook  failed  to  find  its  fitting  and  intended  expression  in  the 
English  translation. 

"As  for  the  trifling  discrepancies  discovered  by  my  reviewers,  they  are 
of  such  a  sulK>rdinate  character  that  I  consider  it  quite  superfluous  to  go 
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into  them.  When,  for  instance,  in  the  Preface,  the  words  Au/stellungen 
der  sog.  modemen  Pentateuchkrilik  (assertions  of  the  so-called  modern 
critics  of  the  Pentateuch)  were  rendered  ‘  cobweb  theories  of  the  so-called 
modern  critics  ’  this  slight  alteration  met  with*my  full  approval,  since  in 
the  text  of  the  book  I  myself  have  more  than  once  referred  to  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  Wellhausen  in  similar  drastic  terms." 

THE  TRUE  LAW  OF  COMPETITION. 

In  a  private  note  from  Professor  C.  S.  Walker  (whose  article  on  ‘‘The 
Problem  of  the  Currency "  we  publish  in  this  number),  he  states  the 
great  object  of  his  life’s  work  to  be  ‘‘to  revise  and  amend  the  old  law  of 
competition  which,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Francis  Walker,  reads:  ‘The  unre¬ 
strained  operation  of  individual  self-interest,  acting  for  itself  alone  and 
by  itself  alone,  so  as  to  get  the  most  we  can  and  give  the  least  we  must,’ 
so  that  it  shall  read:  ‘The  efficient  operation  of  a  wise  self-interest,  de¬ 
signed  always  to  promote  the  general  good,  which  at  the  same  time  shall 
secure  the  best  interests  of  both  parties_to  the  exchange.’  ’’ 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

THE  MODERN  FACTORY. 

The  student  of  history  knows  that  all  useful  inventions  that  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  are  the  friends,  not  the  foes,  of  the  wage-earning 
classes;  that  the  part  each  man  plays  in  production  having  been  mini¬ 
mized  by  inventions,  has  resulted  in  exalting  to  the  dignity  of  producers  a 
vast  arniy  of  one-talent  men  who  were  before  comparatively  useless  in 
the  economic  world.  U.seless  men  easily  become  helpless  and  hopeless 
and  often  desperate.  Idleness  is  productive  of  every  form  of  vice,  and 
he  is  a  great  philanthropist  who  furnishes  employment  to  others.  Ma¬ 
chinery  is  the  great  philanthropist  in  the  economic  world.  Because 
many  of  these  employes  are  women  and  children  does  not  break  the 
force  of  the  argument,  but  strengthens  the  proi>osition  that  a  multitude 
of  non-producers,  many  of  them  the  idle,  the  lazy,  the  shiftless,  the  par¬ 
asites  of  society,  have  been  enabled  by  the  factory  system  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  world’s  industrious  side  by  side  with  five-talent  men,  be¬ 
cause  modern  machinery  has  minimized  the  part  that  each  person  plays 
in  production. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  trouble  that  comes  from  viewing  work  as  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing  to  man.  Even  the  sewer-cleaner  is  healthier  in 
body  and  mind  than  the  man  who  stands  all  day  idle  in  the  market¬ 
place. 

Some  people  imagine  that  in  super.seding  the  domestic  system  the  fac¬ 
tory  system  has  caused  the  workers  to  suffer  intellectual  loss.  Would 
the  intro<luction  of  modern  machinery  into  China  be  an  intellectual  loss 
to  that  nation  ?  If  industry  is  an  intellectual  irritant  and  a  moral  agent, 
the  wage-earning  classes  must  be  benefited,  on  the  whole,  by  whatever 
increases  industry.  Modern  machinery  has  so  revolutionized  industry 
that  it  does  not  pay  a  skilled  carpenter  to  pick  up  a  two-penny  nail,  as 
the  time  so  lost  is  of  more  value  than  the  nail. 

The  highest  form  of  sympathy  in  the  economic  world  is  justice.  It  is 
just  here  that  the  pulpit  is  persistently  misunderstood  by  the  busine5>s 
world.  Employers  imagine  that  a  religious  view  of  a  factory  or  of  eco¬ 
nomics  or  of  politics  is  a  sentimental  one  and  theoretical.  The  clergy¬ 
man  objects  to  the  economic  or  political  view  of  the  pulpit,  and  esteems 
it  materialistic  and  gross;  the  business  man  returns  the  compliment  and 
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objects  to  sentiment  in  business.  But  the  moment  the  pulpit  speaks  for 
justice  and  points  out  practical  ways  in  which  it  may  be  expressed,  all 
listen  with  respect.  A  factory  should  be  in  good  sanitary  condition,  with 
fire-escapes  and  all  possible  precautions  against  danger  to  life  and  limb. 
The  laws  of  most  States  now  enforce  these  provisions.  Dangerous  ma¬ 
chinery  should  be  run  by  men  intelligent  enough  to  realize  the  danger 
and  be  careful.  This  is  economy,  as  the  principle  of  contributory  negli¬ 
gence  applies  in  case  of  accident.  Overseers  should  be  humane  and 
courteous.  Wages  should  be  promptly  paid,  and  commensurate  with  th^ 
grade  of  work  required  and  w’ith  the  selling-price  of  the  goods,  not  regu¬ 
lated  entirely  by  the  competitive  labor  market,  where  hunger  and  want 
drive  men  in  desperation  to  work  cheap.  The  highest  form  of  sympathy 
thus  is  justice.  To  the  extent  that  profit-sharing  is  justice,  and  not  char¬ 
ity,  will  it  ever  prevail.  In  most  factories  the  hard  facts  are  these.  The 
overseer  is  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  men  because  of  his  experience, 
ability,  and  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business.  Like  the  Sopho¬ 
more  who  delights  in  bullying  over  the  underclass  man  whose  rank  he 
has  just  passed  out  of,  so  such  overseers  are  usually  much  more  severe  on 
the  men  than  are  the  employers.  Be  at  ease  before  a  king,  but  mind 
your  ways  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  section  boss  will  not  listen 
as  patiently  as  Chauncey  M.  Depew  to  the  complaint  of  an  ordinary  day- 
laborer.  Human  nature  is  nowhere  more  in  evidence  than  in  a  factory. 

Sympathy  as  emotion  is  quite  unknown  in  the  ordinary  factory.  Sym¬ 
pathy  as  justice  is  coming  more  and  more  into  rules  and  regulations,  and 
even  into  the  statutes.  Factories  ordinarily  are  run  to  make  money. 
The  idea  advanced  by  Mr.  Nelson  of  Sf .  Louis  that  money-making  is  a 
fetich,  and  the  object  of  a  factory  is  the  mental,  moral,  or  religious  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  men,  would  lead  most  business  men  of  to-day  to  distrust  his 
sincerity  or  his  sanity.  A  factory  is  not  run  to  fit  men  for  heaven,  nor  to 
teach  ethics  or  English  grammar;  it  is  run  to  produce  goods  so  that  they 
may  be  sold  in  the  markets  at  a  profit.  Grant  was  a  great  general  to  the 
extent  that  his  temper  of  mind  was  cold,  dispassionate,  and  just;  yet  he 
was  a  man  of  great  tenderness  and  sympathy,  but  it  found  expression  not 
in  tears  or  emotion,  but  in  rigid  adherence  to  duty. 

Overseers  are  accountable  to  employers,  and  all  to  stockholders,  who 
look  for  dividends.  It  may  be  very  wicked  for  stockholders  to  want  div¬ 
idends,  but  they  do  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
To  secure  results  a  factory  must  have  rigid  rules;  gates  must  l)e  open  and 
closed  on  time;  time  clocks  must  be  on  duty;  overseers  must  be  faithful; 
property  that  can  be  carried  home  mu.st  lx;  watched  the  same  as  the  as¬ 
sets  of  a  bank  under  capitalistic  management.  The  innocent  suffer  for 
the  guilty.  Tools  are  stolen,  property  is  carried  away,  not  by  the  many 
but  by  the  few.  The  same  is  true  in  a  college  or  in  a  bank.  With  the 
whole  atmosphere  thus  economic  and  commercial,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  quite  forgotten  amid  the  noise  of  machinery  and  the  rush  of 
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business.  A  man  is  looked  upon  as  an  economic  force  that  must  be 
made  productive;  and,  unless  he  is  productive  and  profitable,  mostover- 
teers  would  discharge  him  with  as  little  feeling  as  they  would  stop  a 
squeaking  machine. 

Absurd  results  come  from  mixing  in  equations  factors  that  are  not 
equivalents.  Religion  must  find  fruitage  in  a  lofty  system  of  ethics,  and 
this  again  must  find  expression  in  all  of  man’s  relations  with  man, 
whether  in  commercial  circles,  social  intercourse,  or  in  church  relations. 

But  unless  religion  is  confined  to  ethics  in  its  outward  manifestations, 
and  seeks  expression  through  justice,  we  shall  have  such  seemingly  ab¬ 
surd  equations  as  these: — 

Religion  :  Pulpit  :  :  Economics  :  P'actory  Economic  pulpit=  Relig¬ 
ious  factory. 

Political  Science  :  State  :  :  Theology  :  Church.  Politics  :  City  :  :  Re¬ 
ligion  :  Pulpit  Political  pulpit=Religious  city. 

To  write  up  a  factory,  a  railway,  or  a  corporation  intelligently,  it  must 
be  done  from  the  standpoint  of  economics  and  ethics,  in  a  judicial  .spirit, 
with  a  profound  regard  for  facts,  free  from  all  sentimentalism  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  highest  form  of  sympathy  is  justice  and 
good-will. 


ANARCHIST  MORALITY. 

Prince  Kropotkine  has  written  a  scientific  treatise  on  Morality,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  prorliiction.  The  Outlook  (Jan.  8)  has  an  article  by 
him,  and  in  its  preface  has  this  to  .say  of  him: — 

*'  Prince  Kropotkine,  or  Peter  Kropotkine,  as  he  now  calls  himself,  is 
a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Ruriks,  and  it  used  to  be  said  of 
him  by  his  partisans  of  St.  Petersburg  that  he  had  a  l)etter  right  to  the 
Russian  throne  than  the  reigning  Czar.  He  was  tK>m  at  Moscow  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  was  first  a  page  at  court,  then  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
next  chanil)erlain  to  Czarina.  Of  such  stock  and  in  such  environment 
grew  up  the  man  whose  name  is  familiar  throughout  the  civilized  world 
as  the  great  scientific  exponent  of  Anarchism.  His  reputation  as  a  sci¬ 
entific  writer,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  not  achieved  by  his  often  im¬ 
passioned  pleas  for  the  overthrow  of  all  government  resting  on  force  and 
the  establishment  of  purely  voluntary  cooperation  in  its  stead. 

"In  his  youth  he  traveled  extensively,  and  ever  since  he  has  l)een  an 
active  and  distinguished  writer  of  geographical  and  geological  works. 
Not  until  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  journeying  in  Switzerland,  did  he 
come  in  contact  with  men  who  were  developing  the  Anarchist  movement. 
Their  obvious  disinterestedness  and^the  greatness  of  their  aims  appealed 
strongly  to  him,  and  he  shortly  devoted  himself  with  feverish  activity  to 
carrying  forward  the  agitation  in  his  native  land.  A  year  later  he  was 
arrested  for  participation  in  Nihilist  plots,  and  spent  the  next  three  years 
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in  prison.  In  1876  he  escaped  and  came  to  Switzerland,  where  he  found¬ 
ed  the  paper  Revolt,  and  assisted  in  extending  the  Anarchistic  agitation 
in  the  south  of  France.  In  1883,  after  an  Anarchist  uprising  at  Lyons, 
he  was  again  imprisoned,  but  was  set  free  after  three  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.  Since  1886  he  has  been  living  in  England,  devoting  himself  to 
scientific  writing  and  to  agitation  for  his  Anarchist  proposals.  Those 
who  differ  most  widely  from  his  philosophy  cannot  but  recognize  the  no¬ 
bility  of  the  spirit  which  led  him  to  abandon  the  position  to  which  he 
was  born  and  to  labor  for  the  equal  opportunities  of  all.” 

From  this  introduction  of  the  Prince  to  the  Christian  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  we  turn  to  the  ”  Cyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,”  and  find  a  half-col¬ 
umn  devoted  to  him  as  a  social  reformer,  with  no  unpleasant  allusion  to 
his  writings  or  their  character. 

When  the  anarchists  were  hanged  in  Chicago  a  deal  of  sympathy  was 
expressed  for  them  by  such  ethically  amiable  men  as  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
William  M.  Salter,  Colonel  Ingersoll,  and  Henry  D.  Lloyd.  But  they 
were  hanged  by  what  backbone  and  nerve  and  sinew  Chicago  had  inherit¬ 
ed  from  New  England  ethics,  and  the  fearful  and  unbelieving  were  si¬ 
lenced. 

In  all  the  utterances  of  the  anarchists,  there  was  the  same  spirit  of 
desperation  and  unmorality  that  characterizes  the  writings  of  Prince 
Kropotkine,  and  a  glance  at  them  will  reveal  what  Archbishop  Ireland 
means  when  he  says  ”  the  Anarchist  is  the  deadly  foe  of  order,  of  right, 
of  .society.  He  is  the  wild  beast  bent  solely  on  destruction.”  In  order 
that  our  readers  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  Kroix>tkine’s  ”  nobility  of  spirit" 
and  the  “scientific”  character  of  his  writings,  we  quote  literally  from 
his  “  Freedom  Pamphlet, — No.  6.” 

But  the  inveterate  enemies  of  thought — the  government,  the  law¬ 
giver,  and  the  priest—  soon  recover  from  their  defeat.  By  degrees 
they  gather  together  their  scattered  forces,  and  romorlel  their  faith 
ami  their  code  of  laws  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  needs. 


Thirty  years  ago,  the  youth  of  Russia  w’ere  passionately  agitated 
by  this  ver^  que.stion.  “/  7vill  be  immoral,"  a  young  Nihilist 
came  and  said  to  his  friend,  thus  translating  into  action  the  thoughts 
that  gave  him  no  rest.  “  I  will  lie  immoral.  And  why  should  I 
not  ?  Because  the  Bible  wills  it  ?  But  the  Bible  is  only  a  collection 
of  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  traditions — traditions  collected  and  put 
together  like  the  Homeric  poems,  or  as  is  being  done  .still  with 
Basque  pioems  and  Mongolian  legends.  Must  I  then  go  back  to 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  half-civilized  peoples  of  the  East? 

“  Must  I  lie  moral  because  Kant  tells  me  of  a  categoric  impera¬ 
tive,  of  a  mysterious  command  which  comes  to  me  from  the  depths 
of  my  own  being  and  bi«ls  me  l)e  moral  ?  But  why  should  this 

*  categoric  imperative  ’  exercise  a  greater  authority  over  my  actions 
than  that  other  imperative,  whicli  at  times  may  command  me  to 
get  drunk  ? 

“A  word,  nothing  but  a  word,  like  the  words  ‘  Providence’  or 

*  Destiny,’  invented  to  conceal  our  ignorance. 
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"  Or  perhaps  I  am  to  be  moral  to  oblige  Bentham,  who  wants  me 
to  believe  that  I  shall  be  happier  if  I  drown  to  save  a  passer-by, 
who  has  fallen  into  the  river,  than  if  I  watched  him  drown  ? 

“Or  perhaps  because  such  has  been  my  education?  Because 
my  mother  taught  me  morality  ?  Shall  I  then  go  and  kneel  down 
in  a  church,  honor  the  Queen,  bow  before  the  ludge  I  know  for  a 
scoundrel,  simply  because  our  mothers,  our  good  ignorant  mothers, 
have  taught  us  such  a  pack  of  nonsense  ?  l  am  prejudiced, — like 
every  one  else.  I  will  try  to  rid  myself  of  prejudice.  Even  though 
immorality  be  distasteful,  I  will  yet  force  myself  to  be  immoral,  as 
when  I  was  a  Iwy  I  forced  myself  to  give  up  fearing  the  dark,  the 
churchyard,  ghosts  and  dead  people— all  of  which  I  had  lieen 
taught  to  fear. 

“  I  will  l)e  immoral  to  .snap  a  weapon  abused  by  religion;  I  will 
do  it,  were  it  only  to  protest  against  the  hypocrisy  imposed  upon 
us  in  the  name  of  a  word  to  which  the  name  morality  has  lieen 
given.” 


Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  youth  of  Russia  reasoned  when 
they  broke  with  old-world  prejudices,  and  unfurled  this  banner  of 
Nihilist  or  rather  of  Anarchi.st  philosophy:  to  bend  the  knee  to  no 
authority  whatsoever,  however  respected;  to  accept  no  principle  .so 
long  as  it  is  unestablished  by  reason.  Need  we  add,  that  after 
pitching  into  the  waste-paper  basket  the  teaching  of  their  fathers, 
and  burning  all  systems  of  morality,  the  Nihilist  youth  developed 
in  their  midst  a  nucleus  of  moral  customs,  infinitely  superior  to 
aught  that  their  fathers  had  practiced  under  the  control  of  the 
“Gospel,”  of  the  conscience,  of  the  Categoric  Imiierative,  or  of 
the  recognized  advantage  of  tlie  utilitarian.  But  before  answering 
the  question,  Why  am  I  to  be  moral  ?  let  us  see  if  the  question  is 
wejl  put;  let  us  analyze  the  motives  of  human  action. 


We  have  .seen  that  men’s  actions  (their  deliberate  and  conscious 
actions,  for  we  speak  afterwards  of  unconscious  habits)  all  have 
the  same  origin.  Those  that  are  called  virtuous  and  those  that  are 
designated  as  vicious,  great  devotions  and  petty  knaveries,  acts 
that  attract  and  acts  that  rejiel,  all  spring  from  a  common  source. 
All  are  performed  in  answer  to  some  need  of  the  individual’s  na¬ 
ture.  All  have  for  the  end  the  quest  of  pleasure,  the  desire  to 
avoid  pain. 


Mosaic,  Buddhist,  Christian,  and  Mus.sulnian  theologians  have 
had  recourse  to  divine  inspiration  to  distingui.sh  lietween  good  and 
evil.  They  have  seen  that  man,  lie  he  savage  or  civilized,  ignor¬ 
ant  or  learned,  perverse  or  kindly  and  honest,  always  knows  if  he 
is  acting  well  or  ill,  especially  always  knows  if  he  is  acting  ill;  and 
as  they  liave  found  no  explanation  of  this  general  fact,  they  have 
put  it  <lown  to  divine  inspiration.  Mctaphy.sical  philosophers,  on 
their  side,  have  told  us  of  conscience,  of  a  mystic  “imperative,” 
and,  after  all,  have  changed  nothing  but  the  phrases. 

But  neither  have  known  how  to  estimate  the  very  simple  and 
very  striking  fact  that  animals  living  in  .societies  are  also  able  to 
distinguish  lietween  goo<l  and  evil,  just  as  man  does.  Moreover, 
their  conceptions  of  good  and  evil  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
of  man.  Among  the  best  developed  representatives  of  each  sepia- 
rate  clas.s — fish,  insects,  birds,  maniinals— they  are  even  identical. 
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Christians  have  said,  “  Do  not  to  others  what  thou  wouldst  not 
they  should  do  to  thee  ”  ;  and  they  have  added,  “  Else,  thou  wilt 
be  sent  to  hell.”  The  morality  which  emerges  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  far  surpasses  this,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  same  circumstances.  And  it  adds:  take  note 
that  this  is  merely  a  piece  of  advice;  but  this  advice  is  the  fruit  of 
the  long  experience  of  animals  in  society.  And  amongst  the  great 
mass  of  social  animals,  man  included,  it  has  become  habitual  to  act 
on  this  principle.  Indeed,  without  this,  no  society  could  exist,  no 
race  could  have  vanquished  the  natural  obstacles  against  which  it 
must  struggle. 


By  flinging  overboard  I^aw,  Religion,  and  Authority,  mankind 
regain  possession  of  the  moral  principle  which  has  been  taken 
from  them.  Regain,  that  they  may  criticise  it,  and  purge  it  from 
the  adulterations  wlierewith  priest,  judge,  and  ruler  have  poi¬ 
soned  it  and  are  poisoning  it  yet. 


Besides,  this  principle  of  treating  others  as  one  wishes  to  be 
treated  oneself,  what  is  it  but  the  very  same  principle  as  equality, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Anarchism  ?  And  how  can  any  one 
manage  to  lx:Heve  himself  an  Anarchist  unless  he  practices  it  ?  We 
do  not  wish  to  lie  ruled.  And,  by  this  very  fact,  declare  that  we 
ourselves  wish  to  rule  nobody.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  deceived, 
we  wish  always  to  lie  told  nothing  but  the  truth.  And,  by  this 
very  fact,  do  we  not  declare  that  we  ourselves  do  not  wish  to  de¬ 
ceive  anyboily,  that  we  promise  to  tell  the  truth  always,  nothing 
but  the  truth,  the  whole  truth? 


It  is  not  only  against  the  abstract  trinity  of  Law,  Religion,  and 
Authority  that  we  declare  war.  By  liecoming  Anarchists,  we  de¬ 
clare  war  against  all  this  wave  of  deceit,  cunning,  exploitation,  de¬ 
pravity,  vice — in  a  word,  inequality,  which  they  have  poured  into 
all  our  hearts.  We  declare  war  against  their  way  of  acting, 
against  their  way  of  thinking.  The  governed,  the  deceived,  the 
exploited,  the  prostitute  wound  alxive  all  else  our  sense  of  equal¬ 
ity.  It  is  in  the  name  of  equality  that  we  are  determined  to  have 
no  more  prostituted,  exploited,  deceived,  and  governed  men  and 
women. 


And  this  is  all  we  can  do  in  the  case  of  morals.  We  have  only  a 
right  to  give  advice,  to  which  we  add:  ”  Follow  it,  if  it  seems  good 
to  you.” 


To-day,  when  we  see  a  Jack-the-Ripjier  murder,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  women,  morally 
superior,  probably,  to  nunilK*rs  of  wealthy  ladies,  our  first  feeling 
is  one  of  hatred.  If  we  had  met  him  the  day  when  he  murdered 
that  woman  w'ho  asked  him  to  pay  her  threepence  for  her  slum 
lodging,  we  should  have  put  a  bullet  through  his  head,  without  re¬ 
flecting  that  the  bullet  might  have  l)een  Ijetter  l^estowed  in  the 
brain  of  the  owner  of  that  wretched  den.  But  when  we  recall  to 
mind  all  the  infamies  which  have  brought  him  to  this;  when  we 
think  of  the  darkness  in  which  he  prowls,  haunted  by  imagM 
drawn  from  indecent  books,  or  thoughts  suggested  by  stupid 
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books,  our  feelin?  is  divided.  And  if  some  day  we  hear  that  Jack 
is  in  the  hands  of  some  judge,  who  has  slain  in  cold  blood  a  far 
greater  number  of  men,  women,  and  .children  than  all  the  Jacks 
together;  if  we  see  him  in  the  hands  of  one  of  those  deliberate  ma¬ 
niacs,  and  such  people  as  those  who  send  a  Barras  into  penal  ser¬ 
vitude,  to  show  the  middle  classes  how  well  they  are  protected, 
then  all  our  hatred  of  Jack-the-Ripper  will  vanish.  It  will  be 
transferred;  transformed  into  hatred  of  a  cowardly  and  hypocriti¬ 
cal  society  and  its  recognized  representatives.  All  the  inmmies  of 
a  Ripper  disappear  before  that  long  series  of  infamies  committed 
in  the  name  of  Law.  It  is  these  we  hate. 


We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our  subject.  There  are  epochs 
we  ^ve  said,  in  which  tlie  moral  conception  changes  entirely.  A 
man  perceives  that  what  he  had  considered  moral  is  the  deepest 
immorality.  In  some  instances,  it  is  a  custom,  a  venerated  tradi¬ 
tion,  that  is  fundamentally  immoral;  in  others,  we  find  a  moral 
system  framed  in  the  interests  of  a  single  class.  We  cast  them 
overboard  and  raise  the  cry,  “  Down  with  morality  !  ”  It  becomes 
a  duty  to  act  “  immorally.” 

Let  us  welcome  such  epochs,  for  the3r  are  epochs  of  criticism; 
they  are  an  infallible  sign  that  thought  is  working  in  society.  A 
higher  morality  has  begun  to  be  wrought  out.  What  this  morality 
will  be  we  have  sought  to  formulate,  taking  as  our  basis  the  study 
of  man  and  animal.  We  have  seen  the  kind  of  morality  which  is 
even  now  shaping  itself  in  the  ideas  of  the  masses  and  of  the 
thinkers.  This  morality  will  issue  no  commands.  It  will  refuse 
once  and  for  all  to  model  individuals  according  to  an  abstract  idea, 
as  it  will  refuse  to  mutilate  them  by  religion,  law,  or  government. 
It  will  leave  to  the  individual  man  full  and  perfect  liberty. 
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article  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

SciKNTiFic  Aspects  of  Christian  Evidences.  By  G.  Frederick 
Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A.,  Professor  of  the  Harmony  of  Science 
and  Revelation  in  Oberlin  College.  Pp.  362.  i2mo.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  1898.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Wright  has  had  exceptional  training  for  a  discussion  of  this  nature. 
His  thinking  and  working  have  long  run  in  parallel  lines  in  the  two  de¬ 
partments,  science  and  Christian  Evidences.  Some  seventeen  years  ago 
he  issued  a  compact  and  ably  reasoned  volume  on  ‘  ‘  The  Logic  of  Christian 
Evidences,”  and  four  years  later  another  on  ”  The  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Bible.”  Meanwhile  he  had  begun  and  industriously  prosecuted  those  in- 
ve.stigations  which,  though  primarily  on  the  subject  of  glacial  phenom¬ 
ena,  involved  familiarity  with  a  wide  range  of  modern  science  and  its 
modes  of  reasoning.  He  has  published  in  this  line  three  successive 
works,  ”  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,”  “  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,” 
and  ‘‘Greenland  Icefields,”  which  are  well  known  and  have  received 
marked  attention  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1896  he  was  called  to  deliver 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  a  course  of  lectures  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  present  volume. 

While  the  present  volume  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  steady  and  cumu¬ 
lative  argument  in  behalf  of  our  common  Christianity  as  viewed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  true  scientific  thinking,  it 
is  peculiar  in  this  re.spect  that  it  has  almost  nothing  that  is  strongly  con¬ 
troversial  in  its  tone.  It  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  the  quiet  meditation 
of  a  thoughtful  mind  upon  the  various  and  striking  phenomena  present¬ 
ed  by  our  sacred  volume.  Although  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  most 
detailed  part  of  the  discussion  is  given  to  the  New  Testament,  the  argu¬ 
ment  lies  more  or  less  along.side  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  and  commences 
with  a  discussion  of  the  legitimate  basis  of  reasoning  on  such  themes. 
While  his  methofl  is  entirely  his  own,  his  material  is  a  wi.se  combination 
of  his  own  results  with  those  of  other  laborers  in  the  same  wide  field,  so 
far  as  they  are  germane  to  his  purpose,  and  he  thus  weaves  an  argument 
that  grows  in  strength  and  point  to  its  close. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  showing  of  the  limits  of  scientific  thought, 
with  references  to  agnosticism,  matter,  mind,  life,  and  the  present  order 
of  things  as  viewed  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  The  system  of  nature. 
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the  fact  of  man’s  control  over  it  to  a  great  extent,  the  possibility  of  God’s 
greater  control,  naturally  and  supernaturally,  the  possible  immortality  of 
die  soul,  and  the  impossibility  of  pronouncing  summarily  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  evil  in  the  world,  receive  due  attention,  with  a  frank  recognition 
of  the  terminal  ignorance  of  science  on  these  themes.  The  difficulties  of 
religion  are  then  matched  with  striking  instances  of  the  paradoxes  of 
icience  on  such  things  as  gravitation,  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter, 
and  life  itself,  with  a  notice  of  the  many  conflicting  and  helpless  attempts 
to  solve  or  escape  these  paradoxes.  The  diverse  views  of  the  relation  of 
God  and  nature  are  next  discussed,  together  with  the  related  topics  of 
free  will  and  miracles.  He  here  accepts  the  definition  of  a  miracle  as  “  a 
violation  of  a  law  of  nature.”  We  have  preferred  to  call  it  rather  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  effects  of  that  law  or  force;  as  when  in  a  human  interfer¬ 
ence  with  those  laws,  while,  for  example,  a  man  holds  a  book  in  his  hand, 
gravitation  is  all  the  time  drawing  it  earthward,  but  the  man  suspends 
its  effects.  The  distinction,  however,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  verbal 
rather  than  real.  The  chapter  on  Darwinism  and  Design  points  out  very 
clearly  that  if  the  theory  were  proved  it  would  not  exclude  design,  much 
less  account  for  th&  origin  of  things;  and  important  suggestions  are  made 
upon  the  theory  itself  and  kindred  topics.  A  long  and  careful  treatment 
of  “  mediate  miracles  ”  follows,  including  an  extended  examination  of 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  the  Deluge, 
and  hints  in  regard  to  Lot’s  wife  and  the  ”  standing  still  ”  of  sun  and 
moon.  Then  we  reach  a  ’valuable  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  is,  in  legal  phrase,  “beyond  reasonable  doubt,”  as  the  kind 
of  evidence  that  governs  us  in  the  most  important  and  critical  affairs  of 
life,  the  same  in  kind  with  that  which  in  its  far  weaker  degrees  constrains 
to  great  labors  and  precautions;  and  the  case  is  illustrated  by  actual  ex¬ 
amples,  from  common  life  and  by  a  legal  citation,  and  thus  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject  of  Christian  evidences. 

This  brings  the  author  directly  first  to  the  external  evidences  them- 
*elves.  He  begins  with  the  subject  as  it  stood  in  1875,  and  shows  how  by 
the  early  testimonies  then  before  us  the  space  was  spanned  from  Irenjcus 
and  his  cotemporaries  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  He  proceeds  with  a 
detailed  account  of  some  of  the  newly  discovered  external  sources,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Apology  of  Aristides,  the  Diatessaron,  the  Syrian  Gospels 
from  Mt.  Sinai,  and  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Peter.  Some  twrenty-four 
pages  are  then  given  to  the  witne.ss  from  textual  criticism,  including  ad¬ 
equate  information  concerning  its  chief  authorities,  the  method  in  which 
they  are  used,  the  explanation  of  their  inevitable  variations,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  resultant  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  our  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  as  well  as  the  entirely  unimportant  and,  for  the  most  part,  triv¬ 
ial  character  of  all  the  differences  found  in  all  the  hundreds  of  manu¬ 
scripts.  Dr.  Wright  thus  states,  in  the  way  in  which  the  whole  subject 
has  shaped  itself  in  his  own  mind,  all  that  a  fair-minded  reader  needs  for 
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an  intelligent  apprehension  and  conviction.  He  proceeds  with  a  siuq- 
mary  of  the  chief  internal  evidences  as  they  have  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind,  such  as  the  dignity  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  their  freedom 
from  puerilities  like  those  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and  from  com¬ 
ments,  the  undesigned  coincidences  in  phraseology  and  allusions,  the 
marks  of  eye-witnesses,  the  reflection  of  the  very  age  in  which  they  were 
written  and  of  no  other — all  in  sufficient  detail.  The  volume  closes  with 
a  summing  up  of  this  cumulative  evidence,  and  the  result,  very  modestly 
stated,  that  the  case  stands  “beyond  reasonable  doubt,”  and  that  “the 
historic  proof  of  Christianity  rests  upon  a  much  firmer  basis  than  can  be 
found  beneath  the  great  mass  of  beliefs  which  inspire  and  direct  the 
great  activities  of  the  human  race,”  The  argument  fully  justifies  the 
conclusion. 

A  volume  which  is  itself  the  result  of  so  much  thought,  and  which 
contains  in  many  of  its  parts  so  much  careful  discussion  and  distinction, 
of  course  calls  for  patient  attention  to  follow  it  through  and  to  feel  its 
force.  Any  one  who  shall  thus  thoughtfully  follow  the  discussion  from 
its  starting-point  to  its  conclusion,  should  feel  thoroughly  confirmed  if 
previously  convinced,  and  convinced  if  previously  doubting,  that  in  hit 
acceptance  of  the  religion  of  Christ  he  is  standing  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

This  brief  outline  will  indicate  the  character  of  Dr.  Wright’s  volume 
much  more  satisfactorily  and  clearly  than  any  general  statements  or 
comments,  and  will  show  its  value  to  inquiring  and  thoughtful  readers, 
and  its  title  to  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  not  ea^y  to  name  a  volume  of  so 
moderate  compass  which  comprises  so  much  relevant  material  in  a  fresh 
form  and  brought  down  to  the  present  date. 

S.  C.  Bartlett. 

The  Ritschuan  Thkologv  and  the  Evangelical  Faith.  By  James 
Orr,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presbyter¬ 
ian  College,  Edinburgh;  author  of  “  The  Christian  View  of  God  and 
the  World,”  etc.  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1897.  75  cents. 

Dr.  Orr,  whose  name  is  already  well  known  in  the  United  States,  has 
presented  us  in  this  work  with  a  masterpiece  of  calm,  clear,  and,  whilst 
decidedly  critical,  thoroughly  dispassionate  exposition.  The  lx)ok  is  a 
small  one, — 276  pages,  foolscap  8vo, — but  it  is  crammed  as  full  of  knowl¬ 
edge  relative  to  the  theme  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  It  forms  one  of  s 
valuable  series  appearing  under  the  editorship  of  the  accomplished  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  and  bearing  the  general  designation,  “  Theological  Ed¬ 
ucator.”  I  do  not  know  of  handy,  compact,  cheap,  well-printed  works 
better  fitted  for  their  purpose  than  these. 

The  exposition  falls  into  eight  chapters,  the  headings  of  which,  for  the 
sake  of  letting  the  scope  of  the  book  be  distinctly  appreciated,  I  will  now 
briefly  indicate.  The  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Ritschlian  Theology;  Its 
Historical  Genesis;  The  Ritschlian  Theory  of  Knowledge  and  Religion— 
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Relation  of  Religion  and  Ethics;  Revelation  and  Scripture — General 
view  of  the  Christian  Religion;  God  and  his  Kingdom — The  Person  and 
Godhead  of  Christ;  Sin  and  Redemption — Justification  and  Reconcilia¬ 
tion— The  New  Life;  Agreement  and  Divergences  of  Ritschl’s  Disci¬ 
ples;  General  Survey— The  Ritschlian  Theology  and  the  Evangelical 
Faith.  An  appendix  gives  a  list  of  the  works  by  Ritschl  and  Ritschlians 
and  for  and  against  their  theology,  which,  though  only  a  selection,  is 
ample  for  the  purpose  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  take  up  the  subject  as  a 
study. 

If  I  have  any  fault  to  find  with  Dr.  Orr  it  is  that  he  has  perhaps  been 
too  anxious  to  ratify  the  statements  made  in  the  text,  by  references  in 
the  notes,  which,  though  of  course  very  valuable  to  the  careful  student, 
not  merely  for  their  references,  but  also  for  incidental  criticisms  and  elu¬ 
cidations,  will  prove,  I  should  fear,  rather  distracting  and  repellent  to 
the  average  reader. 

By  way  of  giving  an  idea  of  Dr.  Orr’s  conclusions  regarding  the  Ritsch¬ 
lian  theology,  I  will  quote  two  passages  from  the  concluding  chapter. 
The  first  thus:  “The  Ritschlian  theology  claims  to  be  a  witness  for  the 
purity  of  primitive  Christianity  as  against  later  corruptions”  (e  g.  from 
Greek  Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  Natural  Theology,  and  what  not  else?); 
—“how  do  the  facts  tally  therewith?  We  are  afraid  not  well.  .  .  .  Laid 
alongside  the  ample,  unmistakable  declarations  of  apostolic  doctrine  in 
the  New  Testament,  can  its  scheme  be  pronounced  other  than  a  highly 
artificial  one — a  product  of  a  phase  of  reflection  far  removed  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  early  faith  ?  We  select  but  one  notable  contrast,  in 
which  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Evangelical  theology.  If  anything  is  clear  about  the  apostolic  Gospel, 
it  is  that  in  it  the  stress  was  laid,  not  on  the  earthly  life  of  Je.sus,  or  the 
power  of  the  impression  of  his  historical  image;  but  on  the  two  great 
facts  of  his  death  and  resurrection ;  that  to  these  facts  also  was  attached 
the  weightiest  doctrinal  significance  as  having  altered  the  whole  relation 
of  humanity  to  God.  The  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  had  their  place  in 
catechetical  instruction  and  their  pricele.ss  value  as  example  and  inspira¬ 
tion;  but  the  great  subjects  of  apostolic  testimony  were  the  facts  that 
Christ  had  died  and  had  been  raised  again  from  the  dead  by  the  power 
of  God,  had  afterward  been  exalted  to  glory  and  was  living  by  his  Spirit 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  (Cf.  i  Cor.  xv.  3,  4  )  There  was  but  one  other 
fact  which  helped  as  largely,  and  that  was  the  prospective  return  of 
Christ  to  judgment.  Kaftan  .speaks  of  Greek  theology  as  shifting  the 
center  of  gravity  in  Christianity  from  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Logos.  But  Ritschlianism  not  less  shifts  the  center  of  grav¬ 
ity  in  the  Gospel  when  it  lays  the  emphasis,  with  Hermann,  wholly  on 
the  impre.ssion  of  the  earthly  life,  subordinates  the  cross  to  this,  and 
makes  light  of  the  Resurrection,  or  treats  it  only  in  a  non-literal  sense  as 
a  corollary  of  faith.  This  may  be  thought  to  be  a  Gospel  nearer  the 
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mind  of  Christ,  but  it  is  not  at  least  the  Gospel  by  which  the  church  was 
orif^inally  founded  and  spread  abroad  ”  (p.  261  f.). 

The  second  relates  to  the  Ritschlian  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  is  as  true  as  it  is  trenchant : — “  The  Evangelical  faith  treats  the  In¬ 
carnation  as  a  reality.  In  its  view  God  truly  t)ecanie  man  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Him  the  eternal  personal  Word  literally  l)ecanie 
flesh.  There  is  no  ambiguity,  or  playing  with  phrases,  in  its  confession 
of  that  fact.  Can  the  same  lx;  said  of  the  Ritschlian  theology  ?  For  the 
older  view  of  the  true  Deity  of  the  Lord  it  substitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
*  Godhead  ’  of  religious  value — of  Revelation — worth.  But  this  ‘  God¬ 
head  ’  it  proposes  is  no  real  Deity  at  all.  It  hides  under  a  veil  of  words 
the  fact  that  Christ  was  simply  uniquely-constituted,  exceptionally  en¬ 
dowed  man.  Whatever  mystery  is  enclosed  in  his  j^erson,  it  does  not 
touch  tljis  point.  Here  Ritschlianism  is  guilty  of  more  than  an  abuse  of 
language.  It  a.sks  us  to  value  as  Go<l  one  who  is  not  God  in  fact.  It 
will  not  allow  us  even  to  inquire  into  what  or  who  Christ  really  is,  on  the 
ground  that  this  would  involve  ‘  Metaphysics  ’  ”  (p.  262  f.). 

I  conclude  this  inadequate  notice  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that 
Dr.  Orr’s  lx)ok  may  be  very  widely  read. 

D.  W.  Simon. 

Bradford.  England. 


A  History  of  the  Hebrew  Peopi.e.  By  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph. 
D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  History,  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity.  With  Maps.  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I.:  The  United  Kingdom. 
Pp.  xxi,  220.  Vol.  IL:  The  Divided  Kingdom.  Pp.  xvii,  218.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1897.  121110.  Each,  net,  j$i. 25. 

If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  no  book  on  the  history  of  Israel  comparable 
to  these  volumes  in  adaptability  to  popular  use,  and  no  work  on  the  Old 
Testament  has  appeared  in  late  years  which  has  as  promptly  found  so 
many  readers  whose  real  need  is  really  met.  The  author  has  wrought  to 
produce  a  history  which  should  be  genuinely  popular;  and  he  has  not 
wrought  in  vain.  Aware  of  the  needs  of  college  students  especially,  he 
has  known  how  to  supply  their  wants. 

The  volumes  are  convenient  in  size;  the  binding  ought  to  be  better. 
The  style  of  the  author  is  agreeable,  the  page  is  not  burdened  with 
footnotes  or  technical  discussions.  However,  each  volume  contains  an 
appendix  giving  the  bibliography  of  the  topics  treated,  so  that  more  ad¬ 
vanced  and  thorough  work  is  provided  for. 

The  sympathies  of  the  author  are  with  Kittel,  of  whom  he  says  that 
“  while  his  methods  are  historical  and  critical,  his  positions  are  always  as 
conservative  as  the  facts  will  permit.”  This  is  the  soundest  attitude  in 
biblical  study  and  promises  most  for  the  future  of  our  Bible  knowledge. 
Kent  incorporates  much  of  the  picturesque  detail  of  the  biblical  narra¬ 
tive,  not  always  because  of  its  inherent  historical  moment,  but  as  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  historical  situations— a  distinction  not  always  made. 
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The  chapters  on  the  historical  sources  for  the  several  periods  are  doubt¬ 
less  as  yet  necessary’,  are  certainly  very  instructive  to  the  many  who,  in 
reading  the  book,  will  be  for  the  first  time  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  assuming  some  pKJsition  upon  the  d.'ites  of  the  Bible  narra-: 
fives.  This,  however,  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  popular  history;  it 
rather  belongs  to  the  workshop,  and  should  be  as  much  as  possible  out: 
of  sight.  ! 

Most  of  the  Old  Testament  work  which  is  done  in  our  colleges  is  done' 
in  Old  Testament  History,  and  every  one  who  desires  to  see  that  work 
raised  to  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  yielding  better  returns  to  our. 
educated  Christian  youth  ought  to  be  grateful  for  Professor  Kent’s  con- 
trihution.  O.  H.  Gates. 

History  ok  Dogma.  By  Dr.  Ai)or.K  Harnack.  Translated  from  the* 
third  German  edition,  by  Neii,  Buchanan.  Vol.  III.  Pp.  xv,  336.’ 
8vo.  Boston:  Roberts  Bros.  iSgy.  $2.50. 

This  third  volume  of  Harnack’s  “  History  of  Dogma  ”  contains  336 
pages  of  very  interesting  reading  for  the  advanced  student  of  church  hi.s- 
tory.  The  first  118  pages  conclude  the  regular  text  of  Band  I.,  which 
shows  the  significance  of  the  Logos  doctrine  in  the  various  phases  of  itrf 
development  until  the  identification  of  faith  and  theology  upon  thi» 
point,  about  300  a.d.  Harnack’s  treatment  of  the  Alogi,  and  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  is  a  very  fresh  piece  of  historical  writing,  and  may  possibly  lie 
taken  to  indicate,  in  some  degree,  the  personal  sympathies  of  the  writer 
himself  as  to  the  merits  of  the  subject.  * 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  in  hand  is  made  up  of  the  translation  of 
the  first  180  pages  of  Band  IL,  together  with  an  Appendix,  on  Manicha:- 
ism  taken  from  Band  I.  This  part  of  the  l)ook,  therefore,  contains  Har-» 
Hack’s  valuable  Historical  Rdsum^  (pp.  121-163);  the  General  Outline 
of  the  System  of  Doctrine  and  a  preliminary  criticism  of  its  principles 
(pp.  i63-i9f));  Scripture,  Tradition,  and  the  Church  (pp.  191-239);  a  Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption  viewed  as  an  expression  of 
Natural  Theology  (pp.  241-264);  and  the  first  chapters  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption  as  necessarily  connected 
with  the  consideration  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  author’s  treatment 
of  Athanasius  is  the  most  lively  writing  in  this  part  of  the  volume. 

Professor  Harnack,  in  his  own  thought,  without  doubt  gives  a  unique 
place  to  the  person  of  Christ  “as  in  the  sphere  of  God.’’  And  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  every  historical  statement  that  he  intends  to  do  fullest  ju.stice  to 
every  phase  of  the  old  doctrines.  But  that  he  is  not  in  fullest  sympathy 
with  the  orthodox  symbol  as  to  the  relation  of  Christ  in  a  Trinity  is  just 
as  clear  in  every  spontaneous  touch  of  the  subject.  A  competent  review 
of  this  volume,  therefore,  would  call  for  a  review  of  the  two  previous  vol¬ 
umes,  and  a  criticism  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  Logos  christology  as  it 
•lands  treated  in  its  various  phases  in  these  volumes. 
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•  The  translation  of  this  volume  bears  the  marks  of  very  great  haste  on 
the  part  of  the  translator,  as  a  few  illustrations  will  serve  to  indicate. 
On  page  130,  it  is  said  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  already  transferred 
the  figure  of  the  “bride”  (Braut)  to  the  “married  w’oman.”  But 
Braul"  in  German  does  not  mean  “bride,”  but  “betrothed”;  so  that 
the  translation  should  have  read  that  he  “  transferred  the  figure  of  the 
betrothed  to  the  figure  of  the  wife.”  On  page  132,  the  translation  says 
that  the  genius  of  Origen  was  too  “powerful  for  the  Epigoni,”  as  if  these 
successors  were  overpowered,  and  thereby  brought  under  Origen’s  com¬ 
plete  control;  while  in  point  of  fact  the  reverse  w’as  true.  Origen’s  gen¬ 
ius  is  represented  as  too  “  great  ”  {mdehtig),  so  that  the  Epigoni,  through 
an  inability  to  comprehend  it,  dropped  below  a  true  representation  of 
Origen.  On  page  139,  the  school  of  Origen  is  said  to  have  “embroidered” 
the  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata  where  “embellished”  is  probably 
meant.  On  page  140,  we  read  that  behind  and  beside  Athanasius  existed 
a  speculation  which  “led  on  a  shoreless  sea”  where  it  should  read 
“sailed”  {/uhr).  On  page  141  the  German  construction  was  misunder- 
stoo<l.  The  English  reads,  “  He  [Athanasius]  became  the  father  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy  and  the  patron  of  ecclesiastical  Monachism,  and  that 
be  never  would  have  been  had  he  not  also  set  the  practical  ideal  of  the 
piety  of  the  times  on  the  candlestick.”  The  German,  however,  says, 
“  He  [Athanasius]  is  the  father  of  Catholic  ortho<loxy  and  the  patron  of 
churchly  monachism.  And  he  would  never  have  Ix^come  the  fonner  had 
he  not  at  the  siime  time  placed  the  practical  ideal  of  the  piety  of  the 
time  upon  the  candlestiek.”  On  page  271,  by  translating  wenigsUn 
as  if  it  were  zvctiigsfcns,  the  meaning  of  the  German  is  exactly  reversed, 
“  The  most  vital  piety  of  the  Greek  Fathers  and  the  strenuous  effort  to 
make  themselves  .at  home  in  religion  insured  them  '  .at  least  ’  against  los¬ 
ing  the  historical  Christ.”  But  wh.at  is  really  said  is  that  the.se  things 
“  w'ere  f.arthcst  from  ”  securing  them  against  losing  the  historic.al  Christ 

A.  T.  Swing. 


Christian  INSTITUTION.S.  (International  Theological  Library.)  By  At- 
KXANHKR  V.  G.  Am.i;n,  D.D.,  Profe.s.sor  of  Ecclesiastical  Ili.story  in 
the  Episcopal  Theologic.al  School  in  Cambridge,  author  of  “The  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  Christian  Thought,”  “  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards,”  “Relig¬ 
ious  Progress,”  etc.  Pp.  xxi,  577.  Crown  8vo.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1897.  $2.50  net. 

Dr.  Allen’s  “  Christian  Institutions  ”  will  at  once  take  its  place  among 
the  most  valuable  volumes  in  the  International  Theological  Library,  con¬ 
stituting  in  itself  a  very  complete  epitome  lioth  of  general  church  history 
and  of  the  history  of  doctrines;  for,  the  institutions  of  the  church  are  in 
a  very  important  sense  the  emljodiment  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the 
phurch.  The  study  of  the  origin,  continuance,  and  development  of 
church  institutions  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  origin  of  species  in  the 
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natural  world,  A  single  quotation  well  illustrates  the  brilliant  style  ant) 
the  profound  thought  of  the  book: — 

“In  the  miracle,  and  in  the  history  of  the  miracle,  we  may  trace  the 
preparation  for  modern  science.  The  study  of  nature  with  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  know  its  secrets,  which  dates  from  the  age  of  the  Renaissance, 
was  not  wholly  a  new  departure  with  a  distinct  origin  of  its  own,  but  ap¬ 
pears  rather  as  a  Christian  product,  drawing  its  inspiration  and  success 
from  Christian  motives.  No  other  religion  has  been  so  associated  as  has 
the  Christian  with  scientific  development.  Indeed,  science  only  exists 
where  Christian  institutions  have  prepared  the  way  for  its  advent;  and 
it  builds  upon  the  conviction  which  the  miracle  has  aided  to  develop, 
that  nothing  is  impossible  to  man  in  his  struggle  with  nature  in  order  to 
clothe  himself  with  its  power  and  to  subdue  its  forces  to  the  control  of 
the  human  will,  till  it  becomes  the  fulfillment  of  the  words  of  Christ: 

‘  And  greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  unto  my  Fa¬ 
ther”’  (p.  343). 

Primeval  Revelation:  Studies  in  Genesis  I.-VIII.  By  J.  Cynddylan 
Jones,  D.D.  Pp.  xiv,  366.  Crown  8vo.  New  York :  American  Tract 
Society.  1897.  ^1.75. 

This  volume  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  Davies  Ivectures  for  1896.  The 
author  is  a  learned  Welsh  clergyman  who  combines  in  a  marked  degree 
extensive  scholarship,  logical  thought,  clear  statement,  and  fer\’id  elo¬ 
quence.  His  defense,  in  the  first  lecture,  of  the  genuineness  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Pentateuch  is  most  cogent  and  effective;  while  his  lecture 
upon  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  the  creation  is  very  clear  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  point  of  view  from  which  he  writes  is  that  of  conservative 
Calvinism;  and,  while  we  should  differ  from  him  in  some  of  his  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  consequences  of  the  fall,  and  upon  the  question  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  we  can  most  highly  commend  the  vol¬ 
ume  as  a  whole. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  King.s,  and  Chronicles  in 
the  Text  of  the  Version  of  1884.  By  William  Day  Crockett,  A.M., 
Pastor  of  the  P'irst  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canton,  Pa.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  Willis  Judson  Beecher.  D.D.,  Profes.sor  of  the  He¬ 
brew  language  and  Literature  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Sem'inary, 
Pp.  xi,  365.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.  1897.  $2.00. 

This  Harmony  is  very  convenient  in  view  of  the  present  deep  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  Old  Te.stament  documents.  As  in  the  case  of  New 
Testament  harmonies,  it  enables  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance,  upon  a 
•ingle  opening  of  the  pages,  the  points  lx)th  of  agreement  and  of  differ* 
ence  in  the  parallel  narratives  of  the  historical  Ixxiks.  The  immense  la¬ 
bor  of  preparation  has  been  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  done.  ' 
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Blkments  of  the  Science  op  Remgion.  Part  I.  Morphological. 
Being  the  Gifford  Ivcctures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Etlin- 
burgh  in  1896.  By  C.  P.  Tiele,  Theol.D,,  Litt.D.  (Bonon),  Hon.M.R. 
A.  S.,  etc.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  the 
University  of  Leyden.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Pp.  viii,  302.  Ed¬ 
inburgh  and  London:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1897.  |2.oo. 

In  these  popular  lectures  the  di.stinguished  author  has  brought  the 
fruits  of  his  long  .study  well  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers.  In  the 
main,  his  conclusions  will  prove  acceptable  to  conservative  scholars,  and 
the  work  is  deserving  of  special  commendation.  According  to  him, 
Christianity  unites  the  two  opposite  doctrines  of  transcendency  and  im¬ 
manency  by  its  ethical  conception  of  the  Fatherhoo<l  of  God,  which  em¬ 
braces  both  the  exaltation  of  God  above  man  and  man’s  relationship  with 
God.  Christianity  is  the  most  many-sided  of  all  religions  and  families 
of  religion,  and  it  thus  posse.sses  an  adaptability,  or  elasticity  as  it  has 
been  called,  which  explains  its  great  wealth  and  variety  of  forms”  (p.  209). 


The  Upanishads.  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East.)  Translated  by  the  Rt 
.  Hon.  E.  Max  MuEttER.  Part  I.  Pp.  g,  ci,  350.  8vo.  New  York: 

Christian  Literature  Co.  1897.  $2.50.  • 

This  cheaper  edition  of  the ‘‘Sacred  Books  of  the  East  ”  is  an  un¬ 
changed  reprint  of  the  English  edition,  with  a  brief  introduction  by  Max 
Muller.  The  typographical  features  are  equally  good  with  those  of  the 
English  edition,  while  its  cheaper  price  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
a  much  larger  circle  interested  in  the  study  of  comparative  religion.  For 
such,  we  need  not  say,  the  volumes  are-  most  convenient  and,  indeed, 
indispensable. 


The  Theoeooy  of  Luther  in  it.s  Hi.storicai.  Development  and  In¬ 
ner  Harmony.  By  Dr.  Julius  Kokstlin,  Profes.sor  and  Consistori- 
alratli  at  Halle.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  lidition  by  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Hay,  A.M.  Complete  in  Two  Volumes.  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Pp.  xxii,  51 1,  and  xvii,  614.  8vo.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publication 
Society.  1897.  $4.50  net. 

This  excellent  translation  of  the  standard  life  of  Luther  meets  a  widely 
felt  want.  Our  general  estimate  of  the  original  work  has  already  l)een 
given;  so  that  we  need  here  but  call  attention  to  its  acces.sibility  in  the 
present  form.  The  life  of  Luther  is  so  fundamental  to  the  modern  de¬ 
velopment  of  thought  and  of  general  history  that  every  well-informed 
person  needs  carefully  to  .study  it.  The  volumes  treat  in  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  and  .sympathetic  manner  of  all  the  influences  which  combined  to 
shape  Luther’s  theology.  His  own  private  life  had  so  much  to  do  with 
this  development  that  one  finds  in  this  treatise  a  very  full  history  of  the 
man  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  account  of  his  philosophy,  the- 
ology,  and  relations  to  the  tumultuous  upheavals  of  every  kind  which 
were  then  l)eginning  to  take  place  in  modern  thought  and  life. 
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The  Old  Testament  under  Fire.  By  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  S.T.D., 

Pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pp,  vi, 

240.  i2mo.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1897.  |i.oo. 

This  vigorous  protest  of  one  of  our  most  scholarly  and  popular  pastors 
is  most  effective  and  timely.  The  author  has  prepared  himself  for  it  by 
a  thorough  mastery  of  German  philosophy  and  by  long-continued  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  Old  Testament  criticism.  The  volume  is  not  the 
work  of  a  novice,  but  of  one  who  has  made  a  faithful  study  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  who  at  the  same  time  has  been  compelled  to 
keep  in  view  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  in  its  relation  to  Christian 
life  both  past  and  present.  A  learned  pastor  constantly  engaged  in  the 
active  work  of  bringing  the  gospel  into  vital  relation  with  the  intellect 
and  conscience  of  the  church  is  far  better  prepared  to  pass  judgment  up¬ 
on  many  critical  theories  than  are  the  scholars  of  the  clo.set,  living  apart 
from  the  main  currents  of  human  thought  and  activity.  Furthermore, 
the  conclusions  of  the  prevailing  Old  Testament  destructive  criticism  are 
not  dependent  upon  special  knowledge  of  recondite  facts  far  removed 
from  the  possibility  of  popular  apprehension,  but  are  largely  dependent 
upon  a  priori  evolutionary  theories  which  are  false  in  principle,  defect¬ 
ive  in  application,  and  calamitous  in  the  erroneous  views  of  history  to 
which  they  lead.  It  is  high  time  that  such  a  scholarly  protest  were  made 
and  it  ought  universally  to  be  r^ad. 


Seven  Puzzling  Bible  Books:  A  Supplement  to  “  Who  Wrote  the  Bi¬ 
ble?”  By  Washington  Gladden.  Pp.  iv,  267.  i6mo.  Boston  and 

New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,  $1.25. 

Dr.  Gladden  has  such  a  keen  eye  for  infelicities  in  many  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  defenses  of  the  Bible,  and  has  written  so  much  to  expose  them,  that 
his  real  attitude  is  in  danger  of  lieing  misunderstood.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  therefore,  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  believes  that  the  Bible 
contains  “a  revelation  from  God  found  nowhere  else  in  literature”  (p. 
16);  ”  that  these  records  are  in  the  main  veracious  ”  (p.  14),  and  that  it 
is  “a  book  which  gives  us  a  revelation  of  God  infinitely  more  perfect 
than  any  other  Stacred  writings  have  given  us”  (p.  13),  In  looking 
through  this  volume  we  are,  however,  impressed,  as  in  many  other  writ¬ 
ings  of  this  class,  with  numerous  violations  of  the  rules  governing  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence,  one  of  which  is,  that  where  two  well-accredited  writ¬ 
ers  .seem  to  be  in  conflict  in  their  narratives  of  the  same  event,  a  consid¬ 
erable  margin  for  harmonization  should  lie  allowed  on  the  score  of  our 
own  ignorance  both  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  narratives,  A  case  in  point  occurs  on  page  52,  where  Dr. 
Gladden  avers  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  lietween  Joshua  and  Judges  in 
their  description  of  Othniel’s  smiting  Kiriath-Sepher,  where  one  account 
seems  to  place  the  event  liefore  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  other  after 
the  death.  This,  it  is  said, ‘‘ the  wit  of  man  cannot  reconcile.”  If  Dr. 
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Gladden  had  read  both  accounts  with  sufficient  care  he  would  have  seen 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  account  in  Joshua  is  meant  to  be 
strictly  chronological.  There  is  a  topical  reason  for  introducing  the 
story  there  which  amply  justifies  its  introduction,  and  there  is  no  affirm¬ 
ation  that  the  actual  occupation  by  Othniel  was  before  Joshua’s  death. 


The  Emphasized  New  Testament.  A  New  Tran.slation,  designed  to 
set  forth  the  Exact  Meaning,  the  proper  Terminology,  and  the  Graphic 
Style  of  the  Sacred  Original;  arranged  to  show  at  a  glance  Narrative, 
Speech,  Parallelism,  and  Logical  Analysis;  and  emphasized  through¬ 
out  after  the  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Tongue.  With  Select  References, 
and  an  Appendix  of  Notes.  This  Version  has  Ijeen  adjusted  to  the 
Critical  Text  (“formed  exclusively  on  Documentary  Evidence’’)  of 
Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort.  By  Jose;ph  Bryant  Rotherham,  Transla¬ 
tor  of  “The  New  Te.stament  Critically  Emphasized.’’  Pp.  274.  i2mo. 
New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons.  1897.  ^2.00. 

This  volume  is  adapted  to  serve  various  purposes.  In  the  translation 
the  reader  will  find  the  author’s  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  that  of  a  painstaking,  competent  scholar.  The  translation  is 
somewhat  more  literal  than  the  Authorized  Version  or  the  Revised,  and 
also  more  colloquial,  but  in  general  is  highly  to  be  commended.  The 
theological  proclivities  of  the  author  appear  in  his  substitution  of  “  im¬ 
merse’’  for  “  baptize,’’  and  by  his  substitution  of  “  age-abiding ’’ for 
“  everlasting.’’  The  volume  has  most  of  the  merits  of  Moulton’s,”  Mod¬ 
ern  Readers’  Bible,’’  with  the  addition  of  numerous  special  marks  calcu¬ 
lated  to  assist  in  the  proper  elocutionary  rendering  of  the  expression  of 
the  thought.  It  will  be  found  very  useful  as  a  practice  book  by  those 
who  have  not  had  much  training  or  experience  in  public  reading. 


The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ.  An  Interpretation.  By  Elizabeth  Stu¬ 
art  Phelps,  author  of  “  A  Singular  Life,”  “The  Gates  Ajar,”  “The 
Supply  at  Saint  Agatha’s,”  etc.  Pp.  xiii,  413.  Crown  8vo.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $2.00. 

Naturally  this  work  differs  from  all  other  Lives  of  Christ,  but  is  worthy 
to  take  a  place  with  them.  The  distinguished  author  has  a  woman’s  im¬ 
agination,  and  applies  it  with  great  literary  skill  to  impress  many  lessons 
from  the  life  of  our  Lord  which  ordinary  commentators  neglect;  but, 
while  doing  this,  she  adheres  closely  to  the  narrative  itself,  and  reverent¬ 
ly  accepts  the  supernatural  facts. 


The  Last  Things.  By  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  D.D.  Pp.  xv,  318.  i2mo. 
New  York:  The  Methodist  Book  Concern.  1897.  $1.25. 

This  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  discussions  of  escha¬ 
tology  which  have  appeared  in  recent  times.  It  is  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  painstaking  and  competent  of  living  exegetes,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  in  full  sympathy  with  the  evangelical  elements  of  the  Christian 
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church.  No  point  bearing  on  the  subject  is  overlooked,  and  the  conclu- 
fions  at  which  he  arrives  are  such  as  naturally  follow  from  the  data  un¬ 
der  discussion.  The  author  does  not  believe  in  conditional  immortality, 
in  universal  salvation,  in  restoration,  or  in  probation  beyond  the  grave. 
Nor  does  he  believe  in  the  continual  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  the 
wicked  after  death,  but  he  relieves  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment  of  some  of  its  repulsiveness  by  supposing  that  the  wicked  grad¬ 
ually  lose  their  x:apacity  and  ultimately  come  to  a  state  of  total  extinc¬ 
tion  of  their  powers.  This  makes  it  easily  posjsible  to  represent  punish¬ 
ment  after  death  as  proportionate  to  each  one’s  guilt  and  at  the  same 
time  adequate  for  the  demands  of  just  government.  The  view  does  not 
differ  much  from  that  presented  in  the  ingenious  volume  entitled  “Cal- 
vinarianisni,”  published  some  years  ago  by  our  honored  contributor.  Rev. 
6,  B.  Goodenow. 

The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  An  Interpretation.  By 
A.  II.  Ames,  M.D.,  D.D.  Pp.  280,  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cin¬ 
cinnati:  Curts  &  Jennings,  1897.  90  cents. 

Dr.  Ames,  rejecting  all  theories  which  would  make  of  the  book  an 
epitome  of  history,  finds  in  it  a  symbolical  setting  forth  of  the  mediator¬ 
ial  kingdon\  of  Christ.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  symbolism  of 
numbers  and  to  those  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  to  the 
dramatic  structure  of  the  book.  In  our  opinion  the  author  does  not  fully 
make  out  his  case,  but  he  presents  his  theory  with  great  ability,  making 
of  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  Isle  that  is  called  Patmos.  By  William  Edgar  Geil.  Pp. 
206.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  $1.50, 

In  this  elegantly  printed  and  highly  illustrated  quarto,  the  author  and 
publishers  have  furnished  a  really  sumptuous  volume.  Its  thirty-two  il¬ 
lustrations  are  nearly  all  full-page  photographs  of  the  scenery  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  historic  isle.  For  fullness  of  detail  and  interesting  description 
we  know  of  nothing  upon  this  subject  that  excels  it. 


Darwin,  and  After  D.\rwin:  An  Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory 
and  a  Discussion  of  Post-Darw’inian  Questions.  By  the  late  George 
John  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D,,  F.R.S.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  III.  Post-Darwinian  Questions, 
Isolation,  and  Physiological  Selection.  Pp.  viii,  181.  i2mo. 
Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Society.  |i.oo. 

This  concluding  volume  of  the  great  work  upon  which  Romanes  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  already  been  largely  put  in  type 
while  he  was  still  living.  The  remaining  portions  are  collected  and  com¬ 
pleted  under  the  competent  supervision  of  Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 
The  volume  is  principally  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  enforcement  of 
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the  principles  discovered  by  Rev.  John  Gulick,  to  whose  essays,  says  the 
author,  “  I  attribute  a  higher  value  than  to  any  other  work  in  the  field  of 
Darwinian  thought  since  the  date  of  Darwin’s  death.  For  it  is  now  my 
mature  conviction  that  a  new  point  of  departure  has  here  been  taken  in 
the  philosophy  of  Darwinism,  and  one  which  opens  up  new  territories  for 
scientific  exploration  of  an  endlessly  wide  and  varied  character”  (p.  i). 
Similar  tributes  to  Mr.  Gulick  occur  frequently  throughout  the  volume, 
which  is  prefaced  by  a  very  satisfactory  photograph  of  the  distinguished 
mi.ssionary  and  biologist.  The  discovery  of  Mr.  Gulick  is  that  of  the 
principle  of  “  isolation  ”  as  a  means  of  fixing  and  promoting  variation 
where  natural  selection  has  no  chance  to  come  in  play.  Indeed  the 
”  survival  of  the  fittest  ”  is  but  a  single  ”  form  of  isolation  ”  (p.  39).  “  By 
isolation,”  he  says,  ”  I  mean  simply  the  prevention  of  intercrossing  be¬ 
tween  a  separated  section  of  a  species  or  kind  and  the  rest  of  that  species 
or  kind,  whether  such  a  separation  be  due  to  geographical  barriers,  to 
migration,  or  to  any  other  state  of  matters  leading  to  exclusive  breeding 
within  the  .separate  group.”  , 

These  three  volumes  of  Professor  Romanes  are  full  of  facts  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  and  altogether  constitute  the  most  important  sin¬ 
gle  treati.se  upon  Darwinism  that  has  been  published.  No  one  can  speak 
with  proper  intelligence  upon  the  subject  without  having  read  them. 

Origin  and  Naturk  ok  Consciknck.  An  Exposition  and  Criticism  of 
the  Empirical-Evolution  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Conscience,  with  Con¬ 
structive  Conclusions.  By  PiTT  G.  KNOWt,TON.  Pp.  150.  News 
Press,  Obcrlin,  O. 

This  treatise  is  Mr.  Knowlton’s  thesis  in  fulfillment  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Leip.sic  University.  It 
attempts  no  such  exhaustive  survey  of  the  evolutional  theories  of  ethics 
as,  for  example,  C.  M.  Williams’  “  Review  of  Evolutional  Ethics”  ;  but 
within  its  compass  it  is  a  careful  and  thorough  piece  of  work,  and  goef 
to  the  real  heart  of  the  questions  involved.  The  treatment  is  divided  in¬ 
to  three  parts;  exposition  of  the  empirical-evolution  theories;  criticism 
of  empirical-evolution  theories;  and  constructive  conclusions.  The  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  empirical-evolution  theories  classifies  them  as  the  theory  of 
natural  science — Darwin;  historical  theorie.s — Spencer  and  Rde;  psycho¬ 
logical  theories — Bain,  Mill,  and  Grote;  and  sociological  theories — Ste¬ 
phen,  Ihering,  and  Hartmann.  This  is  a  suggestive  and  helpful  classifi¬ 
cation,  but  one  wonders  a  little  at  the  precise  selection  of  writers  made, 
and  questions  the  special  prominence  given  to  R^e.  The  exposition  of 
the  theories  is  clear  and  just.  It  finds  these  theories  all  characterized  by 
the  assertion  of  the  complex,  derivative  character  of  conscience  arising 
from  original,  non-moral  elements;  and  it  is  precisely  to  this  point  that 
the  main  criticism  of  the  second  part  is  directed.  This  second  critical 
division  is  the  strongest  portion  of  the  lx>ok.  The  author’s  main  conten- 
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tion  throughout  this  part  is  that  these  theories  “  either  mistake  t^e  real 
nature  of  morality  or  assume  the  existence  of  moral  tendencies  in  order 
to  make  possible  the  experiences  by  which  conscience  is  developed.” 
Some  jjoints  here  are  admirably  put:  “  The  proof  that  there  are  altruia* 
tic  impulses  and  the  description  of  their  development  does  not  suffice  to 
explain  the  unconditioned  necessity  of  oljeying  them.”  ”  Natural  selec¬ 
tion  accounts  for  differences  in  conscience,  but  not  for  conscience.” 
”  Association  is  simply  a  process,  and  through  no  manipulation  of  non- 
moral,  psychic  data  can  a  moral  result  be  evolved.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Knowlton  falls  into  the  mistake  of  Newman 
Smyth  in  his  similar  argument  in  ‘‘The  Religious  Feeling,”  in  making 
too  much  depend  on  the  question  of  the  derivation  of  conscience.  The 
moral  sense  might  be  both  simple  and  underived  and  have  no  authority, 
or  it  might  lie  neither  simple  nor  underived  and  still  have  authority.  Its 
history  does  not  determine  its  value.  As  at  every  step  in  evolution  the 
essential  |>oint  is  the  recognition  that  something  new  has  appeared. 
Something  of  this  Mr.  Knowlton  shows  at  times  that  he  sees,  though  he 
does  not  always  keep  the  jKiint  clear.  The  practical  outcome,  however, 
of  his  treattnent  is  correct. 

In  the  constructive  part,  w’ith  much  that  is  excellent  the  author  gets 
entangled  in  the  difficult  question  of  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  attempts  a 
peculiar  combination  of  ideal  and  hedonistic  theories  that  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  one  trained  in  the  benevolence  theory,  and  that  seems  to  involve 
a  plain  reasoning  in  a  circle.  It  .seems  strange  too  to  find  the  author  de¬ 
nying  in  toto  all  ideo-motor  action.  The  two  positions  are  closely  con¬ 
nected.  As  a  whole  the  book  certainly  gives  an  e.ssentially  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  evolution  theories,  criticises  them  effectively,  and  defends 
vigorously  the  original  native  authority  of  the  sense  of  obligation.  It  is 
a  valuable  treatment  of  its  subject. 

Samckl  Skwaij.  and  the  World  he  lived  in.  By  Rev.  N.  H.  Chamber¬ 
lain.  Fp.  319.  161110.  Boston:  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  &  Co.  1897.  $1.50. 

Samuel  Sewall  richly  de.serves  a  biography,  and  any  such  biography 
mu.st  take  account  of  ‘‘  the  world  he  lived  in,”  whose  most  faithful  intro¬ 
duction  to  inoiiern  life  is  found  in  his  diary'.  In  the  aggregate  of  his 
many  relations  to  his  own  age,  as  soldier,  citizen,  divinity  student,  jurist, 
and. church  official,  and  in  the  pictures  which  he  has  left  us  of  himself  as 
husband,  father,  and  ofttiiiies  lover,  we  have  material  for  a  pretty  just  es¬ 
timate  of  the  life  of  his  time,  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  political.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  shows  himself  to  have  lieen  a  diligent  student  of  Sewall's 
diary,  and  his  book  is,  as  such  a  l>ook  must  needs  be,  made  up  largely  of 
extracts  from  that  diary,  with  comments  thereon.  It  is  on  the  whole  a 
satisfactory  Ixxtk,  and  one  that  should  find  its  way  into  many  libraries. 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  particularly  w-ell  thought  out,  as  that  on  the 
Indians  and  Negroes,  and  that  on  the  Puritan  Kxodus.  The  chapter  on 
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the  Witchcraft  delusion,  also,  is  a  wise  and  able  contribution  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  that  vexed  and  difficult  question. 

The  book  might  be  lietter,  however,  and  ought  to  have  l)een.  It  is  un¬ 
digested  in  places,  and  unstratified  in  more.  The  chapters  are  not  defi¬ 
nitely  inclusive,  nor  mutually  exclusive.  The  reader,  rememljering  the 
author’s  statement  on  a  subject  and  wishing  to  refer  to  it  again,  would 
have  difficulty  in  finding  it  from  the  chapter  headings,  good  as  are  most 
of  them.  One  chapter  is  entited  “  Sewall  and  Sundries,”  which  is  a  good 
title;  but  the  author’s  treatment  of  several  of  the  chapters  is  such  that 
the  words  “  and  sundries  ”  might  have  been  added  to  the  title.  For  in¬ 
stance,  to  select  almost  at  random,  he  quotes  from  the  diary  in  1726  a 
comment  on  a  sermon  by  Judge  Sewall’s  son,  Joseph.  Without  any  ap¬ 
parent  reason  either  in  time  or  theme,  he  skips  over  three  and  one-half 
years  to  tell  us  that  the  last  entry  in  the  diary  concerns  the  courtship  of 
Addington  Davenport  and  Jane  Hirst,  and  this,  for  some  inscrutable  rea¬ 
son,  reminds  him  of  the  death  of  George  I.,  in  1727.  He  has  already 
told  us  once  of  the  Davenport-Hirst  courtship,  and  has  said  that  it  is  a 
significant  coincidence  that  this  should  lie  the  last  subject  of  entry  in  the 
diary,  but  he  does  not  hint  at  any  other  event  whose  coordination  made 
this  a  coincidence,  nor  does  he  tell  the  reader  what  made  it  significant. 
In  some  such  places  it  would  l)e  well  for  the  author  to  take  the  reader  in¬ 
to  his  confidence.  And,  for  that  matter,  the  quotations  as  thus  repeated 
do  not  exactly  coincide,  which  shows,  with  some  other  things,  that  there 
has  been  lack  of  due  care  in  transcription. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  page,  an  entry  in  the  diary  concerning  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  tune  at  meeting  reminds  the  'author  that  it  was  customary  to 
walk  with  departing  guests  as  far  as  the  gate;  and  on  the  ne.xt  page,  the 
fact  that  Sewall  sent  his  horses  to  Kittery  to  pasture  prompts  him  to  tell 
us  that  courts  were  often  held  in  houses.  These  three  instances,  taken 
from  three  consecutive  pages  (pp.  277-279),  illustrate  how  the  author  is 
able  to  tell  us  anything  that  comes  to  hand  apropos  of  anything  what¬ 
ever  or  of  nothing  at  all.  In  places,  like  this,  the  book  is  hardly  more 
than  a  collection  of  stromata.  Even  so  it  is  interesting  and  instructive, 
but  its  value  would  have  been  well-nigh  doubled,  had  the  author  wrought 
out  his  material  into  logical  and  finished  chapters. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  reasonless  dogmatism  manifest  in  places.  Some¬ 
times  it  attaches  itself  to  trivial  things.  On  page  1 10  he  tells  us,  that 
“it  is  said  that  ten  Englishmen  took  to  the  Indian  life  where  one  Itulian 
became  civilized.”  This  is  one  of  those  strong,  wholesale  generaliza¬ 
tions  that  are  almost  never  true.  It  is  well-nigh  imixjssible  that  this 
should  be  true.  But  the  author  repeats  it  on  page  202,  and  this  time 
without  any  qualifying  phrase.  He  is  prone  thus  to  snatch  at  a  general¬ 
ization,  to  work  over  his  material  with  it  as  an  hypothesis,  and  at  length 
to  affirm  it  dogmatically. 

But  this  dogmatism  manifests  itself  particularly  where  the  question  is 
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that  of  the  relation  of  Puritanism  and  the  Church  of  England.  Where 
Sewall  speaks,  he  condemns  him  out  of  his  own  mouth,  and  where  he  it 
silent,  he  repeatedly  reads  into  his  silence  the  most  reprehensible  ani¬ 
mosity.  Because  Sewall  records  somewhat  briefly  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  infers  that  the  reason  is  that  Queen  Anne  was  a  High-church- 
wonian,  and  exclaims,  “  Not  a  word  of  eulogy,  regret,  or  meditation  over 
a  dead  queen,  though  he  can  sometimes  pity  a  dog !  ”  And  because 
Sewall  attended  the  funeral  of  the  wife  of  the  tyrant  Andros,  and  did  not 
stay  to  the  filling  of  the  grave,  he  infers,  again  from  the  brevity  of  hit 
record,  that  Sewall  had  a  heart  of  ice  whenever  Puritanism  touched 
Episcopacy.  The  author  needs  to  learn  how  dangerous  is  a  broad  infer¬ 
ence  from  silence. 

There  are  some  minor  mistakes  which  should  have  been  avoided.  For 
instance,  after  so  able  an  author  as  Hawthorne  had  given  wrongly  the 
name  of  Sewall’s  wife  and  Mintmaster  Hull’s  daughter,  calling  her  Bet¬ 
ty,  both  Ellis  and  the  present  author  should  have  avoided  giving  her  her 
mother’s  name  of  Judith  (pp.  318-319).  Her  name  was  Hannah,  as  the 
book  elsewhere  plainly  shows. 

The  author  has  no  terms  of  contempt  strong  enough  to  express  his  dis¬ 
like  for  the  literature  of  the  period.  “  As  to  the  books  at  hand,”  he 
says,  “their  dullness  was  hardly  overmatched  by  the  dullness  of  a  con¬ 
versation  with  a  cow”  (p.  217).  This  is  cheap  wit,  and  not  overexact 
history.  The  author  could  have  written  a  better  book,  had  he  studied 
this  literature  more  carefully.  Quoting  a  letter  of  Roger  Williams  ac¬ 
companying  a  gift  of  one  of  his  own  works,  he  explains  that  the  book 
referred  to  “  turns  out  to  be  a  controversial  tract  against  Rev.  John  Cot¬ 
ton.  .  .  .  Cotton,  it  appears,  had  controverted  a  former  tract  of  Will¬ 
iams’  entitled  ‘  The  Bloody  Tenet  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Con¬ 
science  ’  ”  (p.  259).  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  the  extent  of  the  author’s 
knowledge  of  “The  Bloudy  Tenet  ”  controversy?  It  certainly  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  narrative,  and  the  book  does  not  remove  the  impres¬ 
sion,  that  this  famous  discussion  is  known  to  the  author  only  in  this  ac¬ 
cidental  reference. 

There  is  hopeless  inability  to  understand  and  properly  estimate  either 
Puritanism  or  its  influence.  As  to  the  latter,  the  author  gives  one  of  his 
sweeping  generalizations.  “  In  this  nation  so  far,  in  religion  Puritanism 
has  been  diminuendo;  -poWixe^,  crescendo"  (p.  85).  Has  the  author 
reflected  upon  the  growth  of  Congregationalism  to  a  body  of  six  hundred 
thousand  communicants,  to  the  rise  of  many  and  powerful  bodies  of  other 
names,  but  with  the  same  form  of  government  ?  But  even  this  is  a  small 
part  of  it.  The  very  King’s  Chapel,  of  which  the  book  is  full.  Episcopal 
as  to  its  ritual,  is  Congregational  in  its  government.  For  that  matter, 
proljably  no  church  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  more  thoroughly  self-govern¬ 
ing  than  Trinity,  and  few  are  better  governed. 

So  the  Puritan  character  and  Puritan  institutions  are  fraught  with  in- 
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•crutable  mysteries  for  the  author.  The  Puritan  Sabbath  and  the  Puritan 
sermon  pass  his  knowledge.  In  the  summary  with  which  the  lxx)k 
closes,  he  tells  us  that  Sewall  was  a  Puritan,  and  then  goes  off  again 
hopelessly  wool-gathering,  this  time  looking  out  of  countenance  the  por* 
traits  of  Puritans  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  to  learn  what 
a  Puritan  is.  There  is  not  to  the  close  a  full  and  conscious  grasp  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  coupled  with  that  discriminating  sympathy 
which  alone  makes  accurate  history  possible. 

He  is  likewise  confessedly  at  a  loss  in  accounting  for  the  characteristic 
habits  of  Puritanism.  They  suggest  to  him  the  text,  "Out  of  whose 
womb  came  the  ice  ?  "  and  the  answer  he  gives  up.  And  he  might  quite 
as  well  give  up  attempts  to  solve  the  enigma  of  the  motives  of  leading 
Puritans.  I'or  instance,  by  what  authority  does  he  affirm  concerning  In¬ 
crease  Mather’s  declining  to  continue  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College 
if  compelled  to  give  up  his  parish,  that  “The  true  reason  here  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  that  Increase  Mather  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  flatteries  and 
other  perquisites  of  a  Boston  pari.sh,  and  a  residence  at  the  center  of  af¬ 
fairs  for  the  seclusion  of  Cambridge  ’’  ?  (p.  185).  Let  it  be  admitted  that 
the  Mathers  were  not  free  from  vanity,  is  it  “  undoubtedly ’’ true  that 
this  was  the  determining  factor  in  their  life  choices?  Such  an  impres¬ 
sion  does  not  come  from  a  thorough  study  of  their  lives. 

The  reviewer  has  been  led  to  speak  thus  briefly  of  the  merits  of  the 
book,  and  to  indicate  at  length  its  defects,  for  the  reason  that  the  former 
may  be  more  briefly  told.  It  is  not  neceSvSary  to  repeat  that,  spite  of  its 
defects,  its  illogical  method  of  compilation,  its  aversion  to,  resulting  in 
apparent  ignorance  of,  the  literature  of  the  period,  and  its  inability  to 
understand  much  that  expressed  itself  in  that  complex  and  not  always 
consistent  system  known  to  us  as  Puritanism,  the  Ixjok  is  readable,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  of  considerable  value.  Wii,i<iAM  Barton. 

A  History  of  Amkrican  Chrkstianitv.  By  Lkonakd  Wooi.sky  Ba¬ 
con.  Pp.  X,  439.  8vo.  New  York:  The  Christian  literature  Co. 

1897.  $1.25. 

Though  not  so  .stated  on  its  title-page,  this  is  the  concluding  volume  in 
the  "American  Church  History  Series."  Occupying  this  jx)sition,  the 
book  before  us  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  ca.se,  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  its  pred¬ 
ecessors.  For  facts  concerning  the  various  denominations.  Dr.  Bacon 
has  drawn  upon  the  hi.storian  of  the  communion  under  consideration. 
This  method  of  treatment  enables  us  to  verify  his  references.  Valuable 
as  this  procedure  is  in  securing  accuracy,  it  has,  however,  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Bacon’s  book  an  added  advantage.  It  has  enabled  Dr.  Bacon  to  look 
at  facts  from  the  standpoint  of  the  denomination  concerning  which  he 
chanced  at  the  moment  to  be  writing.  This  has  imparted  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  impartiality  to  the  work.  In  this  spirit  of  fairness  lies,  we 
believe,  the  most  distinguishing  merit  of  Dr.  Bacon’s  history.  It  is  a  de- 
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light  to  read  a  book  in  which  the  odium  theologicum  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  from  his  book  to  which 
denomination  Dr.  Bacon  belongs. 

“  It  is  through  its  mistakes,”  he  says,  ”  that  the  church  is  to  learn  the 
right  way  ”  (p.  409).  These  mistakes  he  does  not  hesitate  to  record. 
He  seems  to  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  ‘‘the  Kingdom,”  and  is 
ready  to  rebuke  denominational  littleness  and  meanness.  We  regret 
that  there  are  so  many  such  cases  for  him  to  record. 

The  least  satisfactory'  chapter  is  that  on  the  Civil  War  (Chapter  XIX.). 
Dr.  Bacon  dwells  not  only  in  this  chapter,  but  in  others,  on  the  attitude 
of  the  churches  both  Northern  and  Southern  toward  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion.  He  does  not,  it  seems  to  us,  make  sufficiently  prominent  the  part 
played  by  the  church  at  the  North  in  upholding  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
According  to  those  things  ‘‘  which  we  have  heard  and  known,  and  our 
fathers  have  told  us,”  the  Northern  churches  were  a  positive  factor  in 
wstaining  President  Lincoln  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  Union. 

Dr.  Bacon  renders  himself  most  liable  to  attack  in  that  he  ventures  to 
assail  the  reputation  of  such  a  popular  idol  as  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
He  says,  on  page  282,  ‘‘The  true  story  of  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  his  little  party  has  yet  to  be  written  faithfully  and  fully.  As  told  by 
bis  family  and  friends  and  by  himself,  it  is  a  monstrous  falsification  of 
history.”  Dr.  Bacon,  it  seems  to  us,  should  have  outlined  more  fully  the 
reasons  for  thus  seeking  to  reverse  the  commonly  accepted  verdict  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Garrison,  instead  of  referring  to  one  of  his  own  and  other 
books — inaccessible  to  many  of  his  readers. 

The  limits  of  space  imposed  upon  Dr.  Bacon  have  prevented  his  doing 
himself  full  justice  in  the  chapter  (XXI.)  on  ‘‘The  Church  in  Theology 
and  Literature.”  His  all-too-rapid  review  of  the  achievements  of  Amer¬ 
ican  theologians  only  whets  the  appetite  for  more,  and  makes  one  wish 
that  he  could  have  expanded  this  sketch  of  American  theology  over  sev¬ 
eral  chapters,  instead  of  Ijeing  compelled  to  compress  it  into  one.  The 
few  pages  devoted  to  the  problems  of  hymnody  and  liturgies  are  fine. 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Bacon  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Kingdom.  Nowhere  is  this  so  evident  as  where  he  touches  upon  denom¬ 
inational  rivalries.  He  is  fair  to  the  men  in  whose  days  these  schisms 
occurred;  for  he  judges  them  according  to  the  light  of  their  own  times, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  he  makes  their  standpoint  his  own.  But  he  has 
one  advantage  over  these  bygone  worthies.  In  surveying  the  field  he 
has  learned  not  to  identify  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  with  any  one  petty 
sect,  as  they,  alas,  so  often  did.  He  can  see  that  tinje  rights  wrongs. 
He  says  finely,  ‘‘  How  great  is  the  debt  which  the  church  owes  to  its  her¬ 
etics  is  frequently  illustrated  in  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  America” 
(P*  378)-  Have  we  of  to-day  entirely  learned  this  lesson  ? 

In  tracing  the  stream  of  American  Christianity  from  ‘‘The  Providen¬ 
tial  Preparations  for  the  Discovery  of  America”  down  to  recent  events, 
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«uch  as,  the  founding  of  the  “Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor”  and  “The  Parliament  of  Religions,”  Dr.  Bacon  has  been  evi¬ 
dently  impressed  with  the  strivings  after  church  unity.  Again  and 
again  he  seeks  to  read  the  le.sson  when  denominations  have  wrongly  at¬ 
tempted  to  aggrandize  themselves.  He  says,  “  Fifteen  centuries  of 
church  history  have  not  been  wasted  if  thereby  the  Christian  people  have 
learned  that  the  pursuit  of  Christian  unity  through  admini.strative  or  cor¬ 
porative  or  diplomatic  union  is  following  the  wrong  road,  and  that  the 
one  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  corporation  of  saints  but  their  com¬ 
munion  ”  (p.  35). 

In  concluding  this  review  we  would  repeat  what  we  have  said  as  to  the 
spirit  of  fairness  that  breathes  from  almost  every  line.  The  denomina- 
tionalist  will  of  course  want  the  history  of  his  own  communion.  But 
whether  he  spells  his  church  with  a  big  C  or  a  little  c,  we  commend  to 
him  a  perusal  of  this  history  of  American  Christianity.  In  reading  it  he 
cannot  fail  to  learn  one  lesson — that  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  are  paramount  to  those  of  any  denomination,  no  matter  what  its 
lineage  may  be  nor  how  noble  its  record  for  service  in  the  past, 

•  It  would  have  greatly  added  to  the  usefulness  of  the  history,  if  the 
books  referred  to  in  the  footnotes  had  Ijecn  united  into  a  bibliography  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume.  We  regret  that  the  publishers  have  not 
printed  it  upon  better  pajjer.  Ai.i:.kn  D.  Skverance. 

WkSTKIJH  Rksbrve  Univbksity. 


A  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Chprchks  in  the  United  States. 
(The  American  Church  History  Series, )  By  Robert  Eeeis  Thomp¬ 
son,  D,1).  Pp.  42^.  New  York:  Christian  Literature  Co.  $2.50, 

This  volume  will  be  read  with  especially  keen  interest,  because  of  cur¬ 
rent  controversies.  In  the  light  of  these  it  is  intere.sting  to  review  the 
dissensions  culminating  in  the  P^xcision  of  1837,  which  is  here  treated 
with  great  fairness.  As  to  the  sentence  on  Professor  Briggs,  it  does  not 
pass  judgment  on  the  main  point,  but,  while  condemning  some  of  his  ut¬ 
terances,  points  out  tliat  the  decision  departed  as  widely  as  Professor 
Briggs  from  the  Westminster  Standards  as  to  the  present  accuracy  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  and  also  that,  in  the  degree  of  weight  which  it 
attaches  to  its  own  utterances,  a  degree  which  he  shows  to  be  too  great 
(p.  277),  there  is  danger  that  it  may  find  itself  on  Profes.sor  Briggs’s  own 
ground  of  regarding  the  church  as  an  independent  source  of  authority. 

The  Great  Poets  and  their  Theoeogy.  By  Augustus  H.  Stron(5, 
U.D.,  LL.D,  Pp,  549.  8vo.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publi¬ 
cation  Society.  $2.50. 

Dr.  Strong  describes  these  essays  as  “summer  recreations,”  but  they 
are  the  recreations  of  one  who  is  at  once  a  profound  philosopher,  a  sound 
theologian,  an  extensive  reader,  and  a  delightful  writer.  The  recreation* 
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of  such  a  man  are  likely  to  furnish  the  best  products  of  his  mind.  If 
this  is  not  literally  true  in  the  present  case,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
present  volume  is  a  book  of  a  very  high  order  of  interest  and  value.  Se- ' 
lecting  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  Words¬ 
worth,  Browning,  and  Tennyson,  he  treats  each  subject  with  sufBcient 
fullness  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  poet’s  literary  characteristics  and  theo¬ 
logical  affiliation.  Poets  of  this  rank  are  the  truest  representatives  of  the 
thought  of  their  age,  and  their  writings  serve  the  double  purpose  both  cf 
reflecting  and  forming  the  character  of  the  periods  to  which  they  belong. 
With  one  exception,  these  great  names  are  allied  with  the  same  concep¬ 
tions  of  God  and  human  nature  w'hich  have  been  the  moving  force  in  the 
Christian  religion.  That  exception  is  Goethe,  whom  Dr.  Strong  calls 
"the  poet  of  pantheism.”  His  final  characterization  of  Goethe  is  worthy 
of  emphasis  and  reproduction:  “  How  vast  a  power  the  greatest  writer 
of  a  nation  can  exert,  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the 
case  of  Goethe.  Sad  to  say,  he  has  not  used  that  power,  as  Shakespeare 
did,  to  depict  the  actual  facts  of  human  nature — he  has  used  it  rather  to 
set  liefore  us  a  humanity  devoid  of  conscience  and  freedom,  an<l  the 
helpless  prey  to  whatever  demoniac  impulse  may  rise  within.  He  has 
not  used  that  power,  as  Milton  did,  to  impress  upon  men’s  minds  the 
central  truths  of  the  Christian  scheme,  man’s  willful  abuse  of  freedom, 
his  fall  into  sin  and  guilt  and  misery,  his  recovery  by  the  reaching  down 
of  infinite  divine  grace — he  has  used  it  rather  to  weaken  human  faith  in 
divine  revelation  and  in  the  one  and  only  means  of  man’s  restoration. 

"  To  bring  a  whole  nation,  and  to  some  extent  a  whole  world,  into  the 
toils  and  under  the  bonds  of  a  pantheistic  philosophy  that  knows  no  per¬ 
sonal  Go<l,  no  freedom  of  will,  no  real  responsilnlity  for  sin,  no  way  of 
pardon  and  renewal,  no  certain  hope  of  immortal  life,  is  to  Ik?  the  agent 
of  a  moral  and  spiritual  enslavement  worse  by  far  than  any  enslavement 
that  is  merely  physical  or  iiolitical,  because  it  is  an  enslavement  of  the 
soul  to  falsehood  and  wickeilness,  and  sure  in  due  time  to  bring  physical 
and  jKditical  enslavement  in  its  train  ”  (pp.  330-331). 


Thk  Invkstmicnt  of  Infi.uicnck:  A  Study  of  Social  Sympathy  and  Ser¬ 
vice.  By  Nkwjcij.  Dwic.hT  Hir.i.iS.  Pp,  300.  161110.  New  York, 

Chicago,  Toronto:  I'leming  H,  Revell  Co.  ^^1.25. 

A  more  popular  subjective  thinker  than  Dr.  Hillis  has  not  arisen  in 
this  country.  In  fact  he  may  be  called  the  “  New  Apostle  of  Subjectiv¬ 
ism.”  Ivmerson  was  not  nearer  to  nature’s  heart,  nor  more  epigram- 
niatic  in  style,  nor  a  more  devoted  student  of  the  problems  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  soul,  than  this  latest  frequenter  of  the  walks  of  literature.  Dr. 
Hillis.  A  profusion  of  similes  and  metaphors  rush  upon  one  from  the 
pages  of  this  book;  a  wealth  of  reading  and  of  fine  discrimination  is  re¬ 
vealed  throughout,  while  the  illustrations  from  history,  philosophy,  and 
fiction  come  with  an  ease  and  extravagance  that  suggest  a  storehouse  of 
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unlimited  resources  and  supply.  Dr.  Hillis  calls  into  his  service  the 
charms  of  rhetoric,  not  florid  or  sensational,  much  less  tawdry  or  senti¬ 
mental,  and  it  becomes  his  willing  servant  to  do  his  bidding,  and  help  in 
the  task  which  he  esjsays.  He  speaks,  and  art,  philosophy,  literature  all 
join  hands  to  help  draw  his  chariot,  and  bid  the  reader  awaken  to  the 
new  conqueror  that  is  coming  through  the  triumphal  arch. 

Hence  his  books  enjoy  enormous  sales.  “A  Man’s  Value  to  Society  ” 
has  gone  to  its  seventh  edition,  and  the  present  volume  is  the  fourth  edi¬ 
tion  within  a  few  weeks.  If  the  cultivating  of  one’s  own  powers  and 
faculties  is  to  be  abandoned  when  socialism  comes  to  rule  in  the  sphere 
of  economics  and  ethics,  politics  and  religion,  because  all  eyes  will  be 
centered  on  the  state,  not  on  the  individual,  on  the  mass,  not  on  the 
unit;  the  sale  of  Dr.  Hillis’s  books  and  the  popularity  of  his  writings 
would  place  the  advent  of  .such  a  socialism  a  long  way  off.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  yet  l>elieve  that  no  duty  so  imperative  confronts  the  individ¬ 
ual  sold  as  a  proper  conception  of  his  own  worth  and  importance  in  the 
sight  of  Go<l.  Such  a  self-culture  is  the  first  duty  of  man,  and  in  the 
light  of  it  no  social  duty  or  social  obligation  can  comjiare  in  importance. 
The  .suliordi nation  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  which  Rome  held  as  ab¬ 
solutely  as  Greece,  found  its  fruitage  in  those  civilizations,  and  it  was 
half-orbed  truth.  Dr.  Hillis  is  the  product  of  a  New  England  culture 
and  civilization;  Ixirn  from  Western  Re.serve  spirit  ami  .stock,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  earnest  defender  and  advocate  of  full-orbed  truth — the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  individual  in  his  independence  of  all  human  authority, 
and  the  neces.sity  of  his  becoming  a  willing  part  of  a  social  compact. 

Hence  we  have  the  “  Man’s  Value  to  Society,”  now  completed  by 
‘‘The  Investment  of  Influence,”  and  after  the  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  comes  the  social  uses  of  such  a  culture.  A  l)ook  of  .sayings  wor¬ 
thy  almost  of  being  called  ])roverbs  could  lie  culled  from  Dr.  Hillis’s 
writings,  but  our  space  is  too  limited  to  quote.  z.  S.  H. 

• 

vSoci.vr.  Facts  and  Forces.  Ily  Washington  Gi.addkn.  Pp.  225. 

i2mo.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  #1.25. 

No  clergyman  in  this  country  has  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  .social 
question.s,  written  more  .sanely  and  wisely,  and  exerted  a  wi<ler  influence 
in  favor  of  beneficent  .social  reforms,  than  Dr.  Gladden.  In  this  Ixxjk  he 
treats  of  the  faetory,  the  lalxir  union,  the  corporation,  the  railway,  the 
city,  and  the  church.  It  was  a  .series  of  lectures  given  in  Chicago  in  the 
Ryder  Course  and  repeated  liefore  the  students  of  Iowa  College.  The 
essay  on  the  Corporation  was  first  given  in  Oberlin  at  the  Summer  School 
of  Sociology  in  1895,  and  printed  in  the  Briu.loTHKCA  Sacra  for  October 
of  that  year. 

Dr.  Gladden  has  not  attempted  an  abstract  analysis  of  the  subjective 
forces  that  find  outward  expression  in  the  factory,  the  city,  etc.,  but  .sim¬ 
ply  takes  the  objective  facts  concretely,  and  writes  of  them  in  a  plain 
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and  sensible  way,  with  a  fair  mind  and  free  pen.  He  agrees  quite  fully 
with  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  his  views  of  the  factory,  and  this  means  that 
he  has  little  sympathy  with  that  view  that  makes  the  factory  a  place 
where  man  goes  backward  instead  of  forward  in  development,  and  that 
makes  machinery  a  misfortune  instead  of  a  blessing,  in  the  economic 
world.  Dr.  Gladden  has  done  much  to  redeem  the  pulpit  from  the 
charge  of  preaching  ^sentimental  economics.  Business  men  are  usually 
as  averse  to  an  economic  pulpit  as  they  would  be  to  a  factory  that 
teaches  religion  or  English  grammar.  They  do  not  object  to  ethics  in 
any  place.  His  deep  interest  in  social  questions;  his  sense  of  justice  and 
his  good-will;  his  profound  respect  for  facts;  his  judicial  spirit  and  his 
democratic  attitude  toward  all  men,  make  him  one  of  the  most  sane  and 
sensible  leaders  in  social  reform.  This  book  is  an  expression  of  the 
man,  and  a  safe  guide  on  the  subjects  it  assumes  to  treat.  z.  s.  H. 

Tnic  SociAi.  Tkaching  of  Jf.sus:  An  Essay  in  Christian  Sociology.  By 

S11AII.ER  Mathews,  A.M.  Pp.  235.  i2mo.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  $1.50. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  book  so  full  of  truth  and  wisdom  as  this  work 
of  Professor  Mathews.  It  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  what  scholarly 
exegesis  can  do  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  Sociology,  for  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  is  the  Ideal  Unit  of  society  set  forth  in  simple  language.  Jesus 
is  portrayed  by  Professor  Mathews  as  he  was,  not  as  .some  one  imagines 
he  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  the  New  Testament  Jesus  viewed  upon  his 
intellectual  side  as  a  teacher  of  .social  ethics;  not  the  creation  of  some 
social  reformer’s  fancies  or  whims,  nor  the  product  of  an  uneducated 
mind.  It  is  history,  not  fiction;  fact,  not  fancy.  A  collection  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  intellectual  ixjrtraitsof  Jesus  that  we  have  in  this  day  would  make 
a  gallery  unique  and  intere.sting.  We  should  have  the  anarchist,  the  so- 
ciali.st,  the  sentimeJitalist,  all  represented.  The  pseudo-Christs  that  have 
come  in  his  name  are  many  and  have  deceived  many. 

What  a  rest  to  come  back  again  to  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament,  so 
full  of  truth  and  wisdom,  so  artless  and  yet  so  profound,  the  social  Man  ! 
We  have  here  a  portrait  that  is  true  to  life,  not  painted  from  an  incom¬ 
plete  or  imperfect  interpretation  gathered  from  i.solated  sayings. 

When  Professor  Mathews  leaves  exegesis,  and  enters  the  spheres  of 
ethics  and  economics,  he  is  not  always  quite  as  clear  as  one  would  wish. 
He  says  (p.  180)  :  “It  goes  witlunit  saying  that  Jesus  does  not  base  hi« 
hopes  of  a  new  society  upon  an  ‘  enlightened  self-interest  ’  or  any  other 
hedonist  philosophy.”  And  yet  again  Professor  Mathews  says  (p.  192): 
"A  man  thus  inspired  is  no  longer  living  for  his  individual,  his  atomis¬ 
tic  self,  but  for  his  social,  his  altruistic  self.”  What  is  this  living  for  the 
altruistic  self  but  enlightened  self-interest,  as  Herbert  Sjjencer  termed  it. 
It  is  the  very  ground  upon  which  Jesus  bases  his  hopes  for  a  new  society, 
this  supremacy  of  the  higher  self  over  the  lower  self.  Was  Gladstone 
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wrong  when  he  said:  “  It  is  self-help  which  makes  the  man,  and  man¬ 
making  is  the  aim  which  the  Almighty  has  everywhere  impressed  upon 
creation  ”  ?  In  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question,  “  Was  Jesus  a  Social¬ 
ist?”  (pp.  150-154)  there  seems  to  be  no  distinction  made  between  so¬ 
cialism  and  communism.  The  terms  are  used  almost  synonomously. 

z,  s.  H. 


The  Regicides:  A  Tale  of  Early  Colonial  Times.  By  Frederick  IIui,i, 

Coc.swKi.1.,.  Pp.  363.  i2mo.  New  York:  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co. 

A  most  fa.scinating  historical  novel,  founded  largely  on  facts  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  early  colonial  history,  is  here  before  us.  Two  members 
of  the  high  court  of  justice  constituted  by  Parliament  for  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.,  by  which  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason  and  sentenced  to 
death  in  1649,  escaped  to  the  colonies.  They  were  hunted  by  the  emis¬ 
saries  of  Charles  II.,  after  his  acces.sion  to  the  throne  and  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  and  were  traced  to  the  New  Haven  Colony,  where  they  were 
successfully  concealed  by  the  staunch  old  Puritan  clergyman  and  others. 
The  picture  of  early  colonial  life  is  drawn  with  a  skillful  pen  and  by  a 
student  of  history.  There  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  the  rugged 
characters  portrayed  in  these  pages  loom  up  before  the  eye  like  the  great 
elms  of  New  Haven.  The  student  of  early  New  P'ngland  history  will  not 
lay  this  bcxjk  down  until  he  has  finished  it;  and  when  he  does,  it  will  be 
with  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  heroism,  the  courage,  the  self-denial, 
the  faith  in  God,  of  the  men  who  founded  the  New  Haven  Colony  and 
Yale  College.  .  z.  S.  H. 

The  Workers.  By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff.  Pp.  270.  121110.  New 

York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.25. 

This  is  a  true  story  of  the  experiences  of  an  educated  man  of  means 
who  realized  that  he  lielongs  to  that  half  of  the  world  that  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives.  So  he  took  heroic  and  novel  means  of  finding 
out  by  experience  how  the  day-laborer  and  the  tramp  fares  in  this  world. 
Without  capital  or  influence,  he  starts  out  in  shabby  attire  with  his  pack 
on  his  back,  and  works  his  way  from  town  to  town  by  sleeping  in  barns 
and  doing  drudgery.  In  old  Sqiieers’  .school,  after  the  lioy  had  spelled 
‘‘  horse  ”  he  was  told  by  Squeers  to  go  and  look  after  the  horse  and  rub 
him  tlown  well,  or  he  would  get  rubbed  down  himself.  Mr.  Wyckoff's 
plan  was  the  reverse  of  Squeers’ ;  he  rublied  the  horse  down  first.  He 
found  out,  of  cour.se,  that  muscular  force  is  a  <lrug  in  the  market,  and 
the  effort  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  means  of  it,  a  precarious  thing. 

It  never  was,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  easy  to  earn  a  livelihowi  with 
a  maximum  of  muscle  and  a  minimum  of  brains.  The  competition  is 
s’.iarp,  because  it  is  with  the  horse  and  the  mule  and  the  machine.  The 
delicate  girl  in  the  engraving-room  earns  more  by  five  times  than  the 
burly  drayman,  and  the  .stenographer  can  support  the  janitor. 
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The  book  is  valuable  and  interesting.  It  arouses  our  deepest  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  toilers  who  are  close  to  the  earth,  bearing  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day.  The  world  forgets  them  in  its  mad  haste  for  wealth, 
learning,  culture,  and  position;  but  the  Son  of  man  was  a  carpenter  and 
a  day-laborer,  and  belonged  to  the  great  industrial  anny  who  are  our 
brethren,  and  ujwn  whom  we  are  all  dependent. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  has  no  theories  to  maintain,  and  has  not  attempted  any 
deductions  from  his  experience.  Another  volume  will  appear,  and  we 
may  anticipate  more  philosophy  in  that.  z.  s.  H. 


This  Country  of  Ours.  By  Bf.njamin  Harrison,  Ex-President  of 
the  United  States.  Pp.  360.  121110.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons.  $1.50. 

Thk  SiiLF-MADE  Man  in  American  Life.  By  Grover  Cleveland, 
Ex- President  of  the  United  States.  Pp.  32.  i2mo.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  35  cents. 

The  American  people  have  never  been  obliged  to  inquire  seriously, 
“What  .shall  we  do  with  our  Ex-Presidents?  ”  General  Grant  broke  his 
silence  by  his  memoirs,  the  only  happy  outcome  of  his  financial  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  the  example  which  he  set,  and  that  is  now  followed  by  Ex- 
Presidents  Ilarri.son  and  Cleveland,  will  have  its  influence  on  succeeding 
Pre.sidents. 

The  first  of  these  books  is  a  valuable  and  practical  treatise  on  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  our  government.  It  is  written  in  a  popular  and  simple  style, 
yet  it  is  dignified,  statesmanlike,  and  learned. 

The  last  book  does  not  fulfill  the  estimate  which  the  New  York  Sun 
has  placed  upon  the  author  as  lieing  a  ponderous  and  platitudinal  writer, 
a  maker  of  meaningless  phrases.  It  is  a  clear  and  interesting  treatise  on 
some  phases  of  .self-culture,  is  original  and  sensible.  It  was  first  given 
as  an  adefress  to  the  students  of  Princeton  College.  z.  s.  H. 


Principi.e.s  of  Vocai.  ExprE-SSIOn;  Being  a  Revi.sion  of  the  Rhetoric 
of  Vocal  lixpres-sion.  By  Wm.  B.  Chamhereain,  A.M.  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Theological  Seminary.  Together  with  Mentae  Technique  and 
Literary  Interpretation.  By  S.  11.  Ceark,  Ph.B.,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  Pp.  xix,  479.  121110.  Chicago:  Scott,  Eore.sman  & 

Co.  1897.  $1.50  net. 

Professor  Chamberlain’s  part  of  this  volume  has  lieen  for  .some  time 
before  a  limited  portion  of  the  public,  and  well  merits  the  greater  prom¬ 
inence  given  to  it  in  the  present  form  of  publication.  Its  preeminent 
merit  consists  in  the  extent  to  which  he  insi.sts  upon  the  close  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  thought  with  the  form  of  expression.  With  Professor  Cham¬ 
berlain  elocution  is  primarily  and  principally  an  interpretation  of  the 
thought,  and  his  le.ssons  in  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  constitute  a  most  valuable  training  in  exegesis.  Coupled  as  it  is 
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with  Professor  Clark’s  valuable  discussions  and  an  elaborate  treatise  up* 
on  Vocal  Technique,  the  volume  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  becomes 
indispensable  to  all  teachers  and  special  students  of  the  subject,  and  of 
great  service  to  every  public  speaker. 

Thk  History  ok  Oratory  from  the  Age  of  Pericles  to  the  Present 
Time.  Ry  lyORKNZO  Skars,  L.H.D.,  Professor  in  Brown  University. 
Pp.  440.  i6mo.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  1897. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  volume  of  Professor  Sears  is  the  most  coniprer 
heinsive,  discriminating,  and  helpful  treatise  which  has  so  far  Ixien  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  subject.  So  thorough  is  the  presentation  that  the  volume 
is  really  a  cyclopedia  of  information  as  well  as  a  highly  artistic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  imptjrtant  theme.  Relating  to  modern  oratory  the  reader 
will  find  discriminating  critiques  of  the  characteristics  of  that  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  of  America  during  the  Colonial  period,  and  of  the 
Congre.ssional  .speakers  during  the  first  century  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  as  well  as  of  occasional  orators,  such  as  Eilward  Everett, 
Rufus  Choate,  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  George  William 
Curtis,  of  whom  our  country  has  furnished  .so  many  brilliant  examples. 
All  classes  of  readers  will  find  the  volume  interesting  and  profitable. 

Thk  Ack  ok  Chari.kmaonk  (Charles  the  Great).  (Ten  Py|X)chs  of 
Church  History.)  By  Chari.KvS  L.  WKrj.S,  Ph.I).,  Profes.sor  of  His¬ 
tory,  University  of  Minnesota.  Pp.  xiii,  472.  New  York:  Christian 
Literature  Co.  1897.  $2.00. 

This  volume  in  the  Series  will  prove  of  special  interest  lK)lh  because  of 
the  thoroughness  of  its  execution  and  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
era  under  discu.ssion.  The  era  of  Charlemagne’s  influence  marked  the 
transfer  of  the  principal  agencies  for  the  proj)agation  of  the  gospel  from 
the  East  to  the  We.st,  and  makes  it  the  key  to  the  history  of  mo<lern  civ¬ 
ilization.  But  the  volume  is  of  especial  value  in  itself,  apart  from  its 
connection  with  the  general  Series. 

Thk  Anguc.\n  Rkkormation.  (Ten  Epochs  of  Church  Hi.story.)  By 
W'lKUAM  Ci.ARK,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.C.  Pp. 
viii,  482.  New  York :  Christian  literature  Co.  1897.  $2.00. 

This  volume,  like  the  others  in  the  Series,  does  not  profess  to  make 
original  contributions  of  newly  discovered  facts,  but  simply  to  present  in 
concise  form  the  more  essential  facts  relating  to  the  period.  The  Angli¬ 
can  Reformation  sustains  such  a  fundamental  relation  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  history  of  the  English-.speaking  people  that  its  story  cannot 
be  too  often  told,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  tlijill- 
ing  events  are  presented  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  Iwth 
their  antecedents  and  their  consequences.  The  volume  is,  however, 
much  more  than  a  bare  outline  of  general  history:  it  is  enlivened  by  suf¬ 
ficient  details  to  make  it  as  interesting  as  a  novel. 
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Thr  Age  of  the  renascence:  An  Outline  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  Papa^  from  the  Return  from  Avignon  to  the  Sack  of  Rome  (1377- 
1527).  (I’en  Epochs  of  Church  History.)  By  Paue  Van  Dyke.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Pp.  xxii,  398.  New  York: 
The  Christian  Literature  Co.  $1.50. 

This  popular  summary  of  what  is  really  the  most  dramatic  portion  of 
modern  church  history  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  is  by  no  means  de¬ 
void  of  philosophical  interest.  During  this  period  John  Wicklif  arose  in 
England,  the  new  learning  crossed  the  Alps,  America  was  discovered, 
Savonarola  ran  his  tragic  career,  and  the  printing-press  began  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  work.  In  treating  the  complicated  and  pregnant  facts  of  the 
period.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  at  his  best. ' 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY.  Philadelphia. 

Heroic  Stature.  By  Nathan  Sheppard.  Pp.  226.  i2mo.  $1.00; 
— ROMAN.S  and  I.  AND  II.  CORINTHIANS.  By  GEORGE  W.  CLARK,  D. 
D.  Pp.  xxiv,  401.  i2mo.  1 1. 25. 

THOHAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  COMPANY,  New  York  and  Boston. 

In  Tune  with  the  Infinite.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Trine,  author  of . 
“What  all  the  World’s  A-seeking.”  Pp.  222.  i2nio.  j»i.25; — Person¬ 
al  Friendships  of  Jp:sus.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  author  of 
“Making  the  Most  of  Life,’’  etc.  Pp.  267.  161110.  $1.00. 

EATON  dc  MAINS,  New  York. 

How  to  Make  ,thk  Sunday-school  Go.  By  A.  T.  Brewer.  Pp. 
191.  161110;— God,  Nature,  and  Attributes.  (Studies  in  Theology — 
V.)  By  Randolph  S.  Foster,  D. I) ,  LL.D.,  a  Bishop  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church.  Pp.  xxxvi,  2^.  8vo.  ^3.00;— The  Story  of 
THE  Christian  Church.  By  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Pp.  xiii, 
604.  8vo.  I3.50; — John  Wesley  as  a  Social  Reformer.  By  D.  D. 
Thompson.  Pp.  iii.  121110.  50  cents; — The  Story  of  John  Wes¬ 
ley,  told  to  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Marianne  Kirlew.  Pp.  viii,  i^. 
121110.  75  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York  and  London. 

The  New  Dispensation:  An  Effort  to  Remedy  Many  of  the  Infelici¬ 
ties,  Defects,  etc.,  of  the  New  Testainent.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by 
Robert  D.  Weekp;s.  Pp.  viii,  525.  8vo. 

E.  R.  HERRICK  &  CO.,  New  York. 

The  Biblical  Museum.  By  James  Comper  Gray,  author  of  “Top¬ 
ics  for  Teachers,’’  “  The  Class  and  the  Desk,’’  etc.  Revised,  with  Adm- 
tions  from  the  Later  Biblical  Literature,  by  Rev.  George  M.  Adams,  D. 
I).  The  New  Te.stament.  Vol.  I. — Containing  the  Four  Gospels 
AND  THE  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Pp.  760.  Vol.  II. — Containing  the 
Epistles  and  the  Revfilation.  Pp.  770.  8vo.  I2.00  each. 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  COMPANY.  Chicago. 

Chalk  Lines  Over  Morals.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Caverno,  A.M., 
LL.D.,  author  of  Treatise  on  “  Divorce,’’  and  “  A  Narrow  Ax  in  Biblic^ 
Criticism.’’  Pp.  313.  i2mo.  |i.oo. 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY.  New  York. 

The  Bible  Story  Retold  for  Young  People.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Story.  By  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Hackney  and  New  Colleges, 
London.  The  New  Testament  Story.  By  W.  P'.  Adeney,  M.A., 
New  College,  I^ondon.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Pp.  xiv,  404.  i6mo. 
1 1. 00. 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Relics  of  Primeval  Life.  Beginning  of  Life  in  the  Dawn  of  Geo¬ 
logical  Time.  By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  LL.D.,  I'.R.S.,  etc.  With 
Sixty-five  Illustrations.  Pp.  xiv,  336.  8vo.  $1.50; — The  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  By  George  Jackson,  B. A.  Pp.  191.  8vo.  $1.00. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  New  York. 

The  Life  of  Philip  Schaff,  in  part  Autobiographical.  By  David 
S.  Schaff,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Lane  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  With  Portraits.  Pp.  xv,  526.  8vo.  ^3.00; — An  Introduction 
TO  THE  Literature  of  the  Old  Ti<:stament.  (International  Theolog¬ 
ical  Library.)  By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  formerly  I'ellow  of  New  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Philarged.  Pp.  xxxiii,  576.  8vo. 
I2.50  net; — Contemporary  Theology  and  Theism.  By  R.  M.  Wen- 
■LEY,  D.Phil.  (Glasgow),  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
.Michigan;  fonnerly  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  Pp.  X,  202.  121110.  ^1.25; — The  SuiNiFicANCE  OF  Tin:  Westmin¬ 
ster  Standards  as  a  Creed.  B^  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  Professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  P]).  36.  121110.  75  cents;— 

A  N.ational  Church.  (The  Bedell  Lectures  for  1897.)  By  William 
Reed  Huntington,  Rector  of  Grace  Cliurch,  New  York.  Pp.  109.  i2mo. 
|i.cK); — The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World  as  Centring 
IN  THE  Incarnation.  (Being  the  Kerr  Lectures  for  1890  91.)  By 
James  Orr,  D.D.,  Professor  <>f  Church  History  in  the  United  Presbyter¬ 
ian  College,  Edinburgh.  Third  ICdition.  Pj).  xx,  480.  Crown  8vo. 
$2.75; — Itnporled :  Thi{  Timi;s  of  Christ.  (Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes 
ami  Private  Students.)  By  Lewis  A.  Muirhead.  B.D.,  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  Broughty  Eerry.  Pj).  179.  161110.  60  cents  net; — Homilet¬ 

ic:  Lectitres  on  Preaching.  By  Theodor  Christlieu,  D.I).,  for¬ 
merly  Professor  of  Theology  and  University  Preacher  at  Bonn.  Edited 
by  Tii.  HaarmI'XK.  Translated  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Irwin,  M.A.,  translator 
of  Huther  on  “  The  ICpistles  of  St.  John  ”  in  I^Ieyer’s  Commentary.  Pp. 
xii,  390.  8vo.  $2.^5; — Tin;  Incarnate  Saviour.  A  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Roiucrtson  Nicoll,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of 
The  Expositor^  “The  IC-xpositor’s  Ililile,”  etc.  New  and  Cheajier  PMi- 
tion.  Pp.  xii,  320.  121110.  $1.25] — Geni;sis,  Critically  and  Exeget- 
ICALLY  IvxpoUNDED.  By  Dr.  A.  Dill.mann,  late  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  last  P'dilion  by  Wm.  B.  StI'.venson,  B. 
1).,  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Hebrew,  etc.,  Ediilburgh  University.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Pp.  xi,  413  and  viii,  507.  8vo.  net; — ST.  Paul’s 

Concei‘Tion  of  Christ;  or,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Second  Ad.'iin.  The 
Sixteenth  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.  By  David  So.mkrvillK, 
M.A.,  Minister  of  Roseburn  Free  Church,  lidinburgh.  Pp.  xvi,  331. 
8vo.  $3.00; — The  Exile  and  the  Restoration.  (Bible  Class  Prim¬ 
ers.)  By  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  Exegesis,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Pp.  115.  Paper,  20 
cents  net. 


Do  You  Feel  Deprened  ? 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate* 

It  invigorates  the  nerves,  stimulates  di- 
Mtion,  and  relieves  mental  depression, 
jipjcially  valuable  to  tired  brain  workers. 

pEWHE  INSTITUTE,  t^htstown,  N.  J, 

•Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  Schools, 
Inching,  Business.  Courses  in  German, 
piench,  Music,  Art.  Both  sexes.  Thirtieth 
joropens  Sept.  15.  Address 

Rev.  JoMph  E.  Perry,  Ph.  D.,  Prin. 


NDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  T 

lent  free  U  rvTi'T*i?T'rc  ^ 
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Cleanliness.  S  Convenience.  Y 

SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO.,  S 
B«  43.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


mPBIO 


CHURCH  ARCHITECT* 

JHOriAS  W.  5ILL0WAY. 

10  Park  Square,  Boston. 

Mr.  Silloway  has  built  or  remodeled  over 
m  churches,  and  makes  remodeling  a 
ipecialty. 


UNUSUAL.  AI>VANTAaE:S 
are  offered  for  the  study  of  Music.  579  students  t.is^ 
year.  Terms  begin  September  ax,  January  4,  and  April  5- 
If  you  expect  to  study  Music  in  any  of  its  branches, 
send  for  catalogue  to 

FENELON  B.  RICE,  Director. 

Oberiln,  O. 


(^hurch  Bells,  Chimes  and  Peals  ^ 


Best  Pure  Copper  and  Tin.  The  Best  Patterns. 

Richest  Tone  in  the  World.  “As  Good  and  Pure  as  Qold.“ 

The  best  Rotary  Yoke  and  Friction  Roller  Bearings. 
Every  Bell  we  send  out  is  fully  tested  and  guaranteed  .sat¬ 
isfactory  or  no  sale.  Founders  of  the  largest  bell  in 
America— 40,000  pounds,  complete. 

For  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address 

The  E.  W,  VanDuzen  Co,, 

Buckeye  Bell  Foundry.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


^ted  Mortgages 

I*  northern  Ohio. 

6%  net  to  Investors. 


The  Cambridge  School* 

A  Select  School  for  Girls.  Comforts  of 
a  Home.  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman  is  the 
Director.  Cambridge,  Maas. 


prompt 


CONVENIENT 


Since  the  completion  of  the  new  buying  Obfrliii 
is  conceded  to  have  one  of  the  finest  equipped  liusi- 
ness  Colleges  in  the  United  States.  Attendance  the 
present  year  the  largest  in  its  history.  Students  from 
fourteen  different  States.  An  incorporated  institution. 
Is  managed  hy  men  of  character  and  in  harnioiiy 
with  Oberlin  ideas.  For  information  address 
J.  T.  HENDERSON,  President. 

Oberlin.  Ohio. 


0.  W.  SHURTLEFF, 


Oberlin,  O. 


REGEHT  PUBLICATIOHS  OF  THE  AHERIGAM  EGOIOIIG  ASSOGIATIOI. 


NEW  SERIES. 

No.  I.  The  Cotton  Industry:  An  Essay  in  American  Economic 
History.  By  M.  B.  Hammond,  Ph.D.  Price  I1.50;  cloth  |2.oo. 


ECONOMIC  STUDIES. 

[issued  bi-monthey.] 

VOLUME  II. 

Hand-Book  and  Report  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting.  Price  50  cents. 
No.  z.  Economics  and  Jurisprudence.  By  Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.D. 
Price  50  cents. 

No.  2.  The  Saloon  Question  in  Chicago.  By  John  £.  George,  Ph.B. 
Price  50  cents. 

No.  3.  The  General  Property  Tax  In  California.  By  Care  C.  Peehn. 
Price  50  cents. 

No.  4.  Area  and  Population  of  the  United  States  at  the  Eleventh 
Census.  By  Waeter  I'.  Wieecox,  Ph.D.  Price  50  cents. 

No.  5.  A  Discussion  Concerning  the  Currencies  of  the  British  Plan¬ 
tations  in  America,  etc.  By  Wieeiam  Dougeass.  Edited  by 
Charles  J.  Bullock,  Ph.D.  Price  50  cents. 

No.  6.  Density  and  Distribution  of  Population  in  the  United  States 
at  the  Eleventh  Census.  By  Waeter  F.  Wieecox,  Ph.D.  Price 
50  cents. 

VOLUME  III. 

Hand-Book  and  Report  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting.  Price  50  cents. 
No.  I.  Government  by  Injunction.  By  Wieeiam  H.  Dunbar,  A.M., 
LL.B.  Price  50  cents. 

No.  2.  Economic  Aspects  of  Railroad  Receiverships.  By  H.  H.  Swain, 
Ph.  D,  Price  50  cents. 

No.  3.  The  Tax  Inquisition  Law  in  Ohio.  By  T.  N.  Carver,  Ph.D. 
Price  50  cents. 

Price  of  the  several  volumes  of  Monographs,  unbound,  $4.00  each. 
Bound  in  cloth,  $5.00  each  for  single  volumes,  I4.00  for  each  additional 
volume.  The  set  of  ten  lx)und  volumes,  $41.00,  sent  prepaid.  Any 
Ixjund  volume  will  l)e  sent  postpaid  to  members  for  75  cents  in  addition 
to  the  unljound  numbers,  if  returned  prepaid  in  good  condition.  Copies 
can  also  l)e  furnished  in  half  morocco  at  50  cents  per  volume  additional 
to  the  price  in  cloth. 

Separate  subscri])tions  by  non-meml>ers,  libraries,  etc.,  for  the  Studies, 
$2.50  per  year;  or  I4.00  for  all  the  publications.  Any  single  Monograph 
may  Imj  obtained  at  the  price  given  in  the  list. 

One-sixth  discount  to  memlxirs  and  sulxscrilicrs  on  all  orders. 


Address  applications  for  membership 
and  inquiries  to  the 

SECRETARY  of  the  AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Address  Subscriptions  and  orders  for 
Studies  and  Monographs  to  the 
Publishers, 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO., 

66  Fifth  Ave.  •  New  York. 


The  Monthly  Open  Court. 


Devoted  to  the  Science  of  Religion^  the  Religion  of  Science^ 
and  the  Extension  of  the  Religious  Parliament  Idea* 


Some  Special  Features  for  the  Current  Year. 

The  History  of  Religion. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel.  From  the  KeEinning  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  By  Dr.  C.  H.  Corntil,  of  the  University  of  KoniKsberg.  Written  especially  for 
TAf  Open  Court :  not  yet  published  in  German. 

Historical  Skktch  of  the  Jews  Since  thrir  Return  from  Babylon.  With  illustra* 
tions  of  Jewish  customs  and  life.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Pick,  Ph.  D, 

The  Inquisition.  Editor.  Illustrated.  (April.) 

The  Canonization  of  Saints,  IV^eesor  Fiamingo.  Illustrated.  (September.) 

The  Unrecorded  Sayings  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thoroughly  compiled.  (September.) 

Biographical  Sketchee  of  Great  Thinkers,  Philosophers,  and  5clentl5ts. 

with  handsome  half-tone  portraits. 

'llie  following  have  already  appeared: 

PVIHAGORAS  SCHILLER  A.MOS  BRONSON  ALCOTT  GOETHE 
SCHOPENHAUER  ZOROASTER  LESSING  PERE  HYACINTHE  LOYSON 
The  following  will  appear  shortly; 

GALILEO  EULER  LAPLACE  KEPLER  LAGRANGE  MONGE 

Sermons  and  Fables  by  Martin  Luther. 

On  Trade  and  Usury.  (January.)  On  Education.  The  Lion  and  the  Abs.  (April.) 

Studies  in  Comparative  Religion.  (Dostly  with  rich  Illustrations.) 

The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Persians.  Christianity  and  Buddhism.  Professor 
Editor.  (March.)  Tiete.  GilTord  Lectures. 

Eschatology  IN  Christian  Art.  Editor.  Norse  Mythology.  Editor.  (March.) 

(July.)  The  Trinity  Idea.  Editor.  (February.) 

The  Religion  of  Islam.  Pire  Hyacinths  The  Avatars.  Editor.  (August.) 

Loyson,  (August.)  Catholicism  in  Italy.  Prof.  G.  Fiamingo.  (July.) 

On  Municipal  Government. 

Chicago  and  Its  Administration.  By  the  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  (April.) 

.Municipal  Life  in  New  Zealand,  By  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Ex- 
Premier  of  New  Zealand.  (October.) 

The  Department  ok  Police  as  a  .Means  of  Distributing  Charity.  By  A.  F. 
Campbell,  Secretary  of  Chicago  Department  of  Police.  (June.) 

5ympo.sia  on  Religious  and  Ethical  Subjects. 

A  Controversy  on  Buddhism.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Shaku  Soyen,  Kamakura,  Japan,  the  Rev. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  Chicago,  III.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  New  York  City. 
Is  there  More  than  One  Buddhism?  By  //.  PfarmapAla. 

The  Cogitations  of  a  Smoking  Philosopher.  By  Canon  G.  J,  Imw. 

A  Buddhist  Priest’s  View  ok  Relics.  By  AVw.  C.  A.  Seelakkhandha. 

Philo.sophicai  and  Scientific. 

Lamarck  and  Neo-Lamarckianism.  By  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard, 

Popular  articles  by  the  First  Authorities  arc  constantly  appearing  on  all  scientific  and  phil¬ 
osophical  questions. 

Announcements. 

Ethnological  Jurisprudence.  By  the  On  the  Philosophy  of  Science.  Pro/. 

late  Judge  Post  of  Bremen.  Ernst  ATac/t,  Vienna. 

On  Money.  By  Count  l.fo  Tolstoi.  O.n  (jENKRAL  Ideas.  Th.  Ribot,  Paris. 

Mathematical  Recreations,  etc.  Solomonic  Literature.  M.  D.  Conway. 


$1*00  annually*  In  the  U*  P*  U.^  5s*  6d* 

The  Open  Giurt  Publishing 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


GUNTON’S  MAGAZINE 


looks  like  many  another.  Pore  its  pages 
over  and  you  will  find  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
editor  himself  (and  of  such  distinguished  con¬ 
tributors  as  Ex-Governor  Flower,  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Dr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew)  possess 
a  significance,  and  also  a  fascination  that  is  truly 
remarkable,  even  to  the  most  hardened  student 
and  magazine  reader. 

Sample  copies  gratis  for  the  asking. 

THE  QUNTON  COMPANY, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE  YALE  REVIEW. 

A  Quarterly  Journal  for  the  Scientific  Discussion  of  Economic,  Political 
and  Social  Questions. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Vale  Kejuiew  the  editorial  Comment 
and  Notes  treat  of  Henry  George’s  position  as  an  economist,  the  ethics 
of  arctic  exploration,  the  great  engineers’  strike  in  England,  and  the 
strike  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields,  which  led  to  the  unfortunate  col¬ 
lision  with  the  sheriffs;  also  the  chajiter  in  the  Greater  New  York  Char¬ 
ter  regarding  charitable  institutions.  The  recent  tax  commissions’  re- 
jwrt  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  are  editorially  commented  iijion; 
also  the  interesting  question  whether  the  middle  classes  are  lieing  crushed 
out.  The  bo<iy  articles  cover  two  topics  of  immediate  interest,  namely, 
the  issue  of  clearing-house  loan  certificates  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Cur¬ 
tis  of  the  City  Bank  of  New  Haven,  ami  the  Phigli-sh  legislation  of  1897 
by  the  veteran  Parliamentary  reporter,  Mr.  Pklward  Porritt.  The  two 
other  articles  cover  less  TX)pular  but  equally  important  subjects.  Profe.s- 
sor  Sidney  Sherwood,  ot  Johns  Hopkins,  discus.ses  at  length  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  economic  undertaker,  the  “  entrepreneur  ”  of  mo<lern  busi¬ 
ness;  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Bailey,  of  Yale,  enumerates  the  advances  made  in 
the  industrial  arts  due  to  the  incentive  of  war  and  its  <lemand  for  armor 
and  weaiKUis. 

Yearly  Subscription  .  -  _  $3.00 

Single  Number  -----  .75 

This  Rkvikw  is  now  in  its  sixth  volume.  Complete  sets  of  Vols.  I.  to 
VI.  inclusive  may  be  had  at  $t.oo  ])er  volume  unl)ound.  .\  sample  copy 
will  be  sent  free.  Thk  Yai.k  Rkvikw  is  issued  on  the  fifteenth  days  of 
I'ebruary,  May,  August,  November. 

TUTTLE,  MOREHOUSE  &  TAYLOR,  Pubs.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Articles,  Exchanges,  and  Correspondence  pertaining  to  Sociology 
may  be  addressed  to  Z.  Swift  Holbrook, 

477  Dearborn  Ave., 

_  Chicago,  Ill. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Mr. Holbrook: 

/  want  to  say  how  much  pleased  I  am  with  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  under  the  management  of  Professor  Wright  and  yourself. 
The  combination  of  theology  and  sociology  presents  to  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  what  they  need.  Your  aim  seems  to  be  to  combine  progress  and 
conservatism.  I  regard  this  as  most  important,  for  it  seems  to  me 
the  conservative  spirit  is  the  only  basis  of  continuous  progress. 

With  best  wishes  for  abundant  success, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Richard  T.  Ely. 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 

VOL.  LV.  1898. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  published  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  under  the  editorial  management  of  Professor  G. 
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the  beginning.  It  will  welcome  and  aid  all  real  progress  in 
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the  more  intelligent  laymen,  such  thorough  discussions  as 
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recent  notices  from  press  and  letters. 

“The  freshness,  vigor,  and  variety  of  the  Bibuothbca  command  the 
highest  respect.”— F.  Thvnng,  President  of  Western  Reserve 
University. 

“  I  like  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  better  every  year.  The  last  two  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  exceedingly  strong  and  stimulating.” — Rev.  M.  A.  Bul¬ 
lock,  D.D: 

“The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  bear  comparison  with  any  theological 
magazine  we  have  ever  seen.” — Expository  Times. 

“A  magazine  that  every  minister  in  the  country  should  read,  especially 
every  young  minister.  To  such  it  will  prove  a of  great  value.” — 
Professor  P.  Bom,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

“Its  departments  of  all  sorts  are  rewarding  to  the  scholar.” — The  Con- 
gregationalist. 

“  It  is  indispensable,  and  is  important  even  to  those  who  do  not  study 
closely  the  currents  of  contemporaneous  opinion.” — Sylvester  F.  Scovel, 
President  of  the  University  of  Wooster. 

“  The  editorial  departments  are  stirringly  and  strongly  conducted.  ” — 
Central  Christian  Advocate. 

“  In  its  critical,  sociological,  Semitic,  and  oriental  notes,  as  well  as  in 
other  editorial  departments,  the  Bibliotheca  is  most  able.” — Methodist 
Review. 

“  Mr.  Holbrook’s  notes  show  not  only  the  practical  knowledge  of  an 
»ctual  business  man,  but  the  keen  discrimination  of  a  close  thinker  and 
wide  observer.” — The  Critic. 

“I  have  found  them  [‘  Christian  Sociology  ’  and  ‘  Sociological  Notes  ’] 
interesting  and  useful.  The  .subjects  which  you  have  taken  up  are  truly 
burning  questions,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  are  giving  your  attention  to 
them,” — George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

“Able  and  scholarly  review.” — Christian  Guardian. 

“The  Bibliotheca  is  Ijecoming  increasingly  valuable.”— ^/owrrro/  and 
Messenger. 

"The  department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  social  questions  greatly 
*dds  to  its  value  and  is  ably  conducted.” — The  Evangelical  Churchman. 

“One  of  the  most  helpful  magazines  on  the  lines  of  true  scriptural  in¬ 
terpretation.” — Rev.  W.  N.  Bacon,  Bridport,  Vt. 

"Indispensable  to  every  scholarly  preacher.” — Weslern  Recorder. 

"  The  most  suggestive  quarterly  I  am  acquainted  with.  ‘  The  Social 
Law  of  Service  ’  and  ‘  Christianity  and  Social  Problems  ’  are  worth  much 
more  than  the  yearly  subscription.” — Rev.f.  S.  Bromley,  Reading,  Pa. 


